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THE  POLITICAL  EXAMINER. 

I  miifht  gire  •  fhort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wonld  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate. 
If  he  reaolred  to  rentare  upon  the  dangerous  precipice  of  telling  unbiassed 
truth  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  gire  nor  to  take  quarter. 
If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of 
the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks 
him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  exp^  martyrdom  on  both 
sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu ;  and  this  is  the  coarse  1  take  myself.— 
Oc  t'oi.  » 


THE  KUS8IAN  KEPLIES. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  is  evidently  ambitious  of  the  fame 
of  a  great  letter-writer.  The  remonstrances  of  the  various 
States  of  Europe  regarding  Poland  afford  him  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  his  resources  as' a  casuist  in  defence  of 
what  is  indefensible.  Any  one  can  state  a  plain  case  in  a 
few  plain  words  when  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  most  men  of 
ordinary  ability  can  vary  without  effort  the  terms  in  which 
they  say  No  to  what  is  wrong,  if  there  be  any  good  reason 
for  such  diversity.  But  the  test  of  perverted  ingenuity  is 
to  have  a  case  to  plead,  for  which  nothing  that  is  true  can 
be  plainly  said  and  little  that  is  untrue  can  be  decently 
or  discreetly  repeated. 

The  ingenious  Minister  of  the  Czar  has  had  to  deal 
at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  public  law  and  logic 
laid  down  by  England,  with  the  delicately-poised  but 
glittering  menaces  of  France,  and  with  the  conscience- 
stricken  entreaties  of  Austria  to  make  amends  for  the  guilty 
past,  as  she  is  willing  to  do.  Lord  Bussell  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  he  declares  has  been 
shamefully  broken,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  avers  that  the 
safety  of  Europe  is  put  in  imminent  danger  by  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  cruelty  which  sets  Poland  perpetually  in  a  dame. 
And  Count  Bechberg  asks  why  Lithuania  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  should  not  be  granted  political  and  religious  privi¬ 
leges  like  those  whose  possession  has  gone  far  to  satisfy 
Galicia,  and  which  have  had  the  striking  effect  of  restrain¬ 
ing  its  people  from  revolt  during  six  months  of  successful 
insurrection  in  the  kindred  and  contiguous  provinces 
of  ancient  Poland  ?  All  three  require  a  cessation 
of  the  sanguinary  hostilities  provoked  by  Bussian 
misrule  ;  all  three  suggest  half  a  dozen  leading  con¬ 
cessions  to  national  and  popular  feeling,  which  they 
deem  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the  re-establishment 
of  peace ;  and  all  three  offer  to  meet  in  Conference  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  in  order  to  consider  how  far  the  object  of  that 
international  engagement  might  be  more  effectually  secured 
in  future  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

After  taking  weeks  to  deliberate,  he  has  adyised  the 
Autocrat  to  dispute  every  assertion  thus  made,  to  evade 
every  concession  thus  asked ;  to  refuse  the  proposal  of  an 
armistice,  and  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  Conference  as  an 
unwarrantable  interference  in  his  affairs.  But  in  shaping 
this  answer  Prince  Gortschakoff  has  obviously  tried  hard 
to  show  his  dexterity  in  adapting  his  language  to  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  different  Governments  with 
which  he  has  had  to  deal.  To  break  the  oompressive 
force  of  the  circle  of  remonstrance  drawn  around  him 
has  been  his  palpable  aim.  With  this  view  he  puts  his 
diplomatic  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Count  Bechberg,  and 
whispers  in  his  ear,  “Surely,  old  comrade  in  spoil,- we 
“ought  not  to  quarrel;  let  us  understand  one  another  as 
“  we  used  to  do  in  the  golden  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
“  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  You  are,  of  course,  afraid  that 
“your  new  constitutional  thatch  will  not  much  longer 
“  stand  the  blaze  of  neighbouring  insurrection ;  our  good 
“  friends  in  Prussia  are  equally  alarmed,  and  with  equal 
“  cause ;  well,  let  us  three  Partitioners  meet  at  once  and 
“  concert  together  measures  to  make  our  plunder  safe  once 
“  and  for  all.  That  done,  we  may  laugh  at  old  England 
**  with  her  lawyer  talk  about  treaty  rights,  and  young 

France,  with  her  dreams  of  re-modelling  the  map  of 
“  Europe.”  To  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  not  even  a  finger  is 
held  out  of  recognition  or  amity.  The  French  Government 
is  told  distinctly,  though  in  terms  superciliously  polite, 
that  it^  is  accountable,  if  not  for  originating,  at  least  for 
surreptitiously  stimulating,  the  “  projects  of  cosmopolitan 
“  revolution  “  which  haro  Poland  now  for  the  scene  of 
their  development,  but  which,  by  and  by,  may  be  set  at 
work  elMwhere.  Nothing  can  bo  much  more  irritating,  or 
indeed  insulting,  than  this  despatch.  Every  sentence  of 
it  seems  to  ring  with  the  unuttered  imputation,  “  This 
“  trouble  is  of  your  making,  and  we  sh^  not  therefore 
“  trust  you  to  take  part  in  putting  it  down.”  To  Lord 
Bussell  another  tone  is  held.  The  Conservatire  spirit  of 
England  is  appealed  to  against  the  insidious  arts  of 
foreignere,  who  are,  it  is  pretended,  the  chief  actors  in 
what  Prince  Gortschakoff  calls  a  mere  “stage  play,*’  got 
up  in  the  face  of  Europe  for  political  effect.  The  integrity 
of  other  realms  is  said  to  be  endangered,— England’s  sup¬ 
posed  concern  for  the  safety  of  Prussia  is  openly  appealed 
to ;  and  the  great  conspirator  at  Paris  is  pointed  at  as 
holding  the  dark  lantern  of  a  European  plot  in  his  hand. 
Thus  is  touched,  in  rapid  succession,  every  conceivable 
[Latxst  Enmoir.] 


string  likely  to  produce  a  jar  between  those  whose  unison 
is  hated  and  feared.  But  the  trick  is  too  palpable,  and  it 
will  not  succeed. 

Austria,  seldom  prompt  and  vigorous  in  resolve,  has  this 
time  risen  superior  to  her  traditions,  and  has  taken  a  step 
without  waiting  for  solicitation  or  suggestion  from  London 
or  Paris,  which  will  no  doubt  equally  surprise  and 
disappoint  the  cruel  cunning  of  St  Petersburg.  Count 
Bechberg  is  said  to  have  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  preli¬ 
minary  answer  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  absolutely  refusing 
to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  a  triple  Conference  between 
the  three  partitioning  Powers,  and  declaring  the  fixed 
determination  of  Austria  to  adhere  to  the  understanding 
and  concert  subsisting  between  her,  England,  and  France. 
If  this  news  prove  true  there  is  a  break  in  the  clouds.  Let 
us  pray  that  it  be  widened. 

What  reply  will  be  sent  to  the  insolent  message  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  who  laughs  in  the  face  of  our  diplomacy,  and 
tells  it  that  it  does  not  really  understand  what  it  would  be 
at  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  henceforth  our  language  will 
not  merely  be  intelligible  but  unmistakeable.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  reconstruct  a  semi-dependent  Government  for 
Poland,  identical  with  that  which  failed  before,  ought  now 
to  be  laid  aside.  Grapes  we  are  warned  will  not  grow 
from  thorns,  nor  can  the  attempt  ever  succeed  to  cultivate 
the  fruits  of  freedom  by  a  clumsy  graft  on  the  barren  stock 
of  barbarism  and  oppression.  As  the  compromise  of  1815 
has  been  broken,  and  every  remonstrance  of  Christendom 
against  that  breach  has  b^n  set  at  naught,  let  us  hence¬ 
forth  wash  our  hands  of  innocent  blo<^,  declaring  that 
Poland  is  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  entitled  to 
be  free,  and  that  we  can  no  longer  recognise  her  lawless 
detention  in  bondage.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  j 
resort  to  arms.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  surest  mode  by  which  a  continental 
war  may  be  averted.  Her  title  to  free  nationality 
having  been  once  acknowledged  by  Western  and  Southern 
Christendom,  Poland  could  never  again  be  subdued.  The 
decree  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  her  restoration  would 
be  irreversible,  and  Bussia  would  not  dare  to  provoke  a 
war.  Now  is  the  time  emphatically.  Prussia  and  the 
United  States,  the  only  two  allies  on  which  she  could 
otherwise  depend,  are  neither  of  them  in  a  condition 
to  lend  her  help  or  aid.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time 
for  peaceful  but  positive  and  plain  recognition  of  Polish 
rights.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  our  Government  to  send 
a  fleet  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  bid  a  French  army  crou  the  Bhine.  They  are  unwise 
counsellors  who  would  call  for  expressions  of  popular 
opinion  in  this  country  in  favour  of  war.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  to  war  for  Poland ;  but  we  do  want  to  clear  the 
conscience  and  the  character  of  the  country  from  all  further 
complicity  in  her  unjust  bondage.  Bash  speeches  and 
random  resolutions,  urging  our  Government  to  attack 
Bussia,  will  inevitably  tend  to  call  forth  a  spirit  of -reaction 
in  favour  of  peace,  and  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
with  respect  to  France.  Let  the  friends  of  Poland  in  this 
country  bo  warned.  The  present  is  a  golden  opportunity, 
but  it  may  be  thrown  away. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  successful  revolt  now  held  by  the  Poles  should  be 
maintained  with  unabated  vigour  till  their  rights  have 
been  secured.  There  is  no  other  surety  for  continued  or 
effectual  action  by  the  greater  Powers.  And  upon  this 
point  we  would  still  urge  that  English  sympathy  should 
not  confine  itself  to  words.  We  are  happy  in  finding 
readers  who  agree  with  us  herein  so  emphatically  that  this 
week  on  “anonymous”  donor  has  for  the  second  time 
placed  in  our  hands  a  hundred  pounds  from  friends  of 
Poland  in  aid  of  her  righteous  struggle.  We  shall  take 
care  that  tho  money  is  sent  straight  home  to  its  destination. 


THE  AMEBICAN  CAMPAIGN. 

It  turns  out  that  the  Federal  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  were  nearer  the  truth  than  we  were  disposed 
to  think,  previous  exaggerations  having  caused  us  to  take 
American  boasts,  even  when  apparently  most  moderate,  at 
a  considerable  discount.  But  we  were  right  in  our  calcula¬ 
tion  that  if  the  success  should  be  on  the  Federal  side  it 
would  not  be  of  the  decisive  nature  of  a  Southern  triumph 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Washington.  The  event  of  the  3rd 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  repulse;  it  was,  indeed,  a 
repetition  of  McClellan’s  stand  in  Maryland,  and  conforms 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  settled  law  of  this  war,  that 
defeat  shall  be  the  lot  of  the  assailant.  Of  General  Lee  it 
may  be  said,  magnia  exeidit  ausis.  He  made  a  daring  | 
attack,  and  encountered  a  brave  and  well-conduoted  defence,  j 
General  Meade  bos  certainly  acquitted  himself  wonderfully 
well,  especially  considering  that  the  command  of  a  beaten 
and  dispirited  army  had  only  just  passed  into  his  hands. 

But  still  the  answer  to  the  often-renewed  Promissory 
note  at  ninety  days  is  “  no  effects.”  Lee  remains  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  Maryland,  and  in  a  condition  to  try  again  the ' 
fortunes  of  war,  or  to  fall  back  on  Virginia.  It  is  what 


the  French  call  a  remise;  and  the  see-saw,  one  up  the 
other  down,  and  vice  versa,  may  go  on  for  years,  if  new 
causes  do  not  come  into  operation  to  starve  out  the  war. 
And  the  sign  of  one  has  just  appeared  in  tho  forcible  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  conscription  in  New  York,  where  the  military 
have  been  called  in  to  put  down  the  revolt  against  com¬ 
pulsory  service  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  What 
must  be  the  love  of  a  cause  which  makes  men  fight  against 
enlistment  rather  than  against  the  enemy?  They  will 
rather  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  liberty  in  New  York 
than  for  the  Union  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

After  all,  we  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intention  of 
General  Lee’s  movement  into  Pennsylvania.  Had  he  any 
design  against  any  of  the  three  great  cities  within  his 
I  reach,  or  was  his  plan  mainly  to  sweep  a  rich  country  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants,  and  to  take  at  the  same  time  the 
chances  of  accident  that  might  be  turned  to  military 
account?  Frederick  of  Prussia,  commonly  miscalled  The 
Great,  used  to  say  that  he  always  liked  to  lay  the  table¬ 
cloth  as  far  from  homo  os  possible ;  and  upon  this  policy 
are  we  to  understand  that  Lee  went  out  to  dinner,  as  it 
were,  in  Pennsylvania  ?  The  repast  has  cost  him  dear  in 
men,  and  tho  booty,  large  as  it  be,  can  hardly  be  worth 
its  cost  in  thinned  ranks.  The  loss,  however,  is  about  equal 
on  both  sides,  and  notwithstanding  the  New  York  riot,  wo 
see  exulting  calculations  that  the  Federal  forces  will  soon 
I  be  recruited  to  the  fullest  complement.  But  when  a  levy  of 
300,000  men  is  talked  of  as  so  easy  an  operation,  let  us 
ask  what  it  would  bo  in  these  compact,  closely-peopled 
British  Isles.  The  draft  is  indeed  enormous  upon  the 
population  of  the  States  scattered  over  an  enormous  terri¬ 
tory,  where  there  is  labour  for  every  man,  and  every  man 
wanted  for  labour.  And  this  is  draft  No.  3,  which 
comes  to  the  quick  of  America.  The  former  ones  were 
answered  by  the  emigrant  population,  the  German  and 
Irish,  but  these  mercenaries  are  now  nearly  used  up,  and 
the  conscription  fulls  on  the  true  American  element  which 
has  no  affinity  with  war,  and  would  gladly  leave  it  to  the 
helps.  But  alas,  they  are  already  nearly  expended.  Out 
of  this  difficulty  arises  the  best  hope  and  prospect  of  peace. 
And  the  present  successes  may  serve  to  save  Federal 
pride  in  coming  to  terms.  The  capture  of  Vicksburg  is, 
however,  as  yet  doubtful,  and  the  probabilities  for  and 
against  pretty  evenly  balanced  in  the  absence  of  certain 
information. 


FISHY  DEBATES. 

Amongst  the  unsolved  problems,  such  as  puzzled  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  himself,  are  the  questions,  how  it  is 
that  having  to  do  with  guileless  horses  sharpens  the  wits 
and  blunts  the  scruples ;  and  how  it  is  that  having  to  do 
with  mute  fishes  gives  a  turn  of  excessive  violence  to 
speech.  And  though  it  is  at  Tattersall’s  and  Billingsgate 
that  we  must  look  for  the  extreme  examples  in  action,  yet, 
wherever  the  topics  are  even  discussed,  no  matter  how 
high  and  decorous  the  place,  we  find  some  spice  of  the 
propensities  they  generate.  For  instance,  second  only  in 
passion  to  the  debates  on  the  International  Building  has  been 
the  intemperance  of  all  the  discussions  about  the  fisheries, 

,  and  when  we  see  how  hotly  the  subject  is  handled  in  the 
I  abstract,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  boiling  over  of  the 
I  vials  of  wrath  at  Billingsgate.  Take  a  fishery  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  pass  from  it  to  a  basket  woman  in 
a  passion,  and  you  have  what  is  in  music  called  a  swell, 
ascending  to  the  climax  of  blackguardism.  And  before 
you  blame  the  woman  for  tho  foul  words  she  throws 
iuto  the  business  of  selling  her  fish,  it  is  well  to  note 
the  kindred  violence  imported  into  the  question  of  its 
preservation,  and  tho  rights  concerned  therein.  The 
language  is  different,  ind^,  but  the  spirit  is  the  same. 
Suppose  an  English  traveller  in  tho  heart  of  Africa  to  have 
I  heard  no  news  from  home  for  many  months,  and  that  by 
I  some  accident  a  scrap  of  the  Times  newspaper  had  come 
!  into  his  hands  containing  this  passage  only  from  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Beports: 

I  The  Lord  Cbanoellor  had  beard  with  much  regret  soma  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  bf  which  this  Bill  was  supported.  It  bad  been  said  by  anoblu 
lord  on  a  former  evening,  that  if  an  Act  of  Parliamentpassedin  1842 
conferred  certain  rights,  an  Act  passed  in  186doould  take  those  rights 
away.  A  more  revolutionary  doctrine,  a  more  wicked  dootrine,liad 
never  been  enunciated.  The  title  to  the  Crown  of  this  country  was 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  titles  to  the  estates  possessed  by  their  lord- 
ships  were  based  upon  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  their  lordships 
oouatenqnced  such  a  doctrine  they  would  weaken  the  title  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  roost  valuable  in  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Their 
lordships  bad  deliberately  sanctioned  the  Act  of  1842,  which  conferred 
certain  rights.  Were  they  now,  at  the  end  of  twenty -one  years,  to 
attempt  to  take  these  rights  away  ^  Not  having  intended  to  take  any 

{>art  in  this  discussion,  he  had  suggested  an  amendment  to  a  noble  ud 
earned  lord,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  nothing 
eontained  in  this  Bill  should  take  away  any  right,  title,  or  interest  now 
possessed,  enjoyed,  or  exercised  by  virtue  of  the  ensotments  of  the 
Act  of  1842.  His  oonscience  would  not  permit  him  to  do  less  than 
express  his  opinion  on  the  oourse  which  had  been  taken  with  reference 
to  this  Bill. 

What  would  our  traveller  think  of  a  protest  of  this 
gravity  and  vehemence  ?  What  could  be  the  Bill  calling 
for  such  reprehenrioD,  contraveiiing  the  principle  on  which 
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the  Queen  holds  the  crown,  and  weakening  the  title  of 
ererything  most  ralnable  in  the  institutions  of  the  country  ? 
And  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  alarming  charaeter  of  the 
measure,  the  traveller  would  see,  on  the  very  higliest  legal 
authority,  that  a  more  revolutionary  and  wiok^  doctrine 
than  the  doctrine  held  in  support  of  it  had  never  been 
enunciated  I 

Ifow'  in  all  history  has  anything  worse  than  this  been 
said  of  any  measure  before  Parliament  ?  From  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts  to  the  gagging  Bills  of  George  III.  is  there 
a  stronger  denunciation  to  be  found  ?  Lord  Eldon  never 
raised  his  voice  more  violently  against  a  measure  for  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  punishment  of  death,  or  for  the  extension 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Beflecting  on  all  this,  how 
our  traveller  would  tremble  for  his  country,  how  eagerly 
he  would  inquire  of  the  first  comer,  *  Stands  England  where 
^  it  did,  or  has  that  dreadful  Bill  for  overthrowing  every- 

*  thing  been  permitted  to  pass — that  Bill  which  so  troubled 

*  the  Chancellor's  conscience,  and  moved  him  to  a  reproba- 

*  tion  seldom  paralleled,  never  surpassed '  ?  What  would 
be  the  amazement  of  the  traveller  when  he  learnt  that  the 
measure  in  question  which  touched  the  Queen’s  title,  and 
endangered  all  precious  institutions,  was  simply  one  for  the 
better  preservation  of  salmon,  and  relating  to  bag>nets  and 
stake-nets  in  Irish  waters  ?  And  what  would  be  his  surprise, 
too,  on  being  informed  that  the  Bill  so  denounced  had  the 
support  of  the  Chancellor’s  colleagues,  who  had  seen 
nothing  to  alarm  their  consciences  in  preferring  the  breed 
of  salmon  to  the  vested  interests  in  destroying  it  by  bag- 
nets  and  stake-nets? 

As  the  case  was  thus  made  one  of  conscience  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Queen’s  conscience,  the  Ministers  who  had 
supported  the  Bill  could  hardly  remain  quiet  under  the 
implied  censure,  and  so  followed  this  passage  of  arms 
between  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  : 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  regretted  that  the  conaoience  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  not  been  mored  when  the  English  Bill  was 
under  disonssion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  said  the  noble  and  learned  lord  oupM  to 
Aavo  known  oometking  about  st,  for  he  was  in  Parliament  at  the  time. 
He  ditputed  the  correctness  of  what  bad  been  stated  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  This  clause  would  expressly  protect  the  rights  of  every 
person  who  bad  legally  used  a  stake-net  previously  to  a  particular 
time,  but  it  was  quite  fair  that  Parliament  should  say  that  after  a 
oertain  time  no  such  stake-nets  should  be  erected.  The  question 
really  was  whether  those  nets  should  be  forbidden  from  the  beginning 
of  this  year  or  from  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

We  aball  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
question — against  the  public  interest,  the  vested  interests 
in  bag-nets  and  stake-nets  for  the  destruction  of  fish. 
All  that  we  have  proposed  is  to  show  how  exciting  and 
angry  is  the  subject,  and  to  suggest  that  the  Ministerial 
fish  dinner  which  takes  place  to-day  may  not  be  qqite 
a  safe  institution.  Who  can  say  what  hag-net  and 
stake-net  differences  may  lurk  in  the  white  bait  and 
flounders?  Salmon  cutlets  may  make  appeal  to  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  for  protection,  while  the  Chancellor’s 
conscience  may  be  touoh^,  and  bis  loyalty  alarmed  for  the 
safe^  of  the  Queen’s  title  involved  in  common  cause  with 
the  ^-net 

If  we  may  jud^  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  folks 
who  have  to  do  with  fish,  and  the  kindred  style  and  temper 
with  which  fishery  debates  are  conducted,  a  fish  dinner  of 
statesmen  should  be  something  like  a  convivial  meeting  of 
the  Furies.  It  should  be  an  occasion  for  all  jibes,  jeers, 
and  reproaches.  It  must  be  like  the  breaking-up  of  a 
school,  celebrated  by  shying  the  slates,  inkstands,  &c.,  at 
the  heads  of  the  masters,  ushers,  and  other  superiors,  but 
not  without  retaliation,  not  sparing  the  little  ones.  : 


DAKGEEOU8  EXHIBITIONS. 

Of  ^  the  cruel  exhibitions  that  have  endangered  life, 
and  disgraced  the  spectators,  that  at  Aston  Park  seems  to  | 
have  been  the  very  worst.  The  poor  creature  was  advanced ' 
in  pregnancy,  and  in  this  state  she  was  to  walk  over  at 
tight  rope  stretohed  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  first  with 
ankles  shackled  in  chains  and  feet  in  baskets,  next  with  a 
basket  over  her  head,  and  lastly  swaddled  in  a  sack.  The 
interest  of  the  performance  thus  mounted  up  step  by  step, 
with  the  probability  of  failure,  that  is  to  say,  death. 
The  calculation  to  bring  lovers  of  sensation  and  money ' 
to  the  doors  wm,  “  If  she  gets  over  walking  a  rope  in 
**  ohmns,  she  will  never  he  able  to  make  her  way  blindfold 

or  in  a  sack.” 

The  report  says,  that  when  all  was  prepared 

Tbs  band  struck  up  a  lively  tune,  end  Madame  Gknieve  stepped 
MuUouely  and  apparenUy  with  aome  degree  of  beeiUtion  on  the  rope. 
She  walked  about  half  its  length,  knelt  and  stood  upon  one  leg,  then 
r^ro^  to  her  resting-place.  At  this  point  her  husband  stepped 
forward  and  atUohed  a  couple  of  steel  chains  to  his  wife’s  ankles  and 
w^s.  Again  the  noor  creature  moved  forward,  evidently  in  no 
spirit  of  confidence,  but  she  walked  slowly  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  rope,  reaching  the  opposite  resting-place  in  safety.  An  attendant 
approached  and  removed  the  chains,  at  the  same  time  placing  a 
beg  over  her  head,  with  an  additional  blindfold.  In  this  wndition 
^  womu  again  moved  on  the  rope  j  she  held  the  balancing  pole  in 
her  bends,  and  cautiously  put  her  feet  to  feel  her  way ;  she  had 
toodden  but  three  faltering  steps  when  the  rope  collapsed,  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  attendant  was  standing  fell  back,  and  the  poor 
woman  was  dashed  to  the  ground. 

What  wax  to  be  done  after  this  horrible  spectacle  ? 
The  managing  committee  of  Foresters  considered  the 
question,  and  determined  that  the  amusements  should 
proceed,  omitting  such  as  were  dangerous,  enough  having 
been  done  in  that  way ;  and,  with  the  corpse  lying  close  by* 
the  music,  dancing,  drinki^,  and  rioting  proceeded  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  menimeiit.  Can  there  be 


stronger  proof  of  the  brutalizing  nature  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  ?  It  turns  out  that  the  rope  on  which  the  unfortunate 
woman  performed  was  rotten.  Had  this  been  known,  and 
set  forth  in  the  bills,  it  would  have  attracted  doable  or 
treble  the  number  of  spectators  delighting  in  sensation. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Lord  Malmesbury  that  it  is  high 
time  to  ^ut  a  stop  to  exhibitions  the  whole  interest  of 
which  lies  in  the  danger,  and  we  cannot  concur  in  Lord 
Granville’s  trust  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  will  suffice 
as  a  corrective.  How  many  more  victims  are  there  to  be 
before  public  opinion  shall  bo  strong  enough  to  prevail  ? 
And  what  has  public  opinion,  from  which  so  much  is  hoped 
for  the  future,  been  doing  in  the  past  twenty  years  ?  Has 
it  checked  the  evil  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  evil  has  been 
growing,  and  not  only  have  dangerous  exhibitions  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  but  the  conditions  of  peril  have 
been  both  intensified  and  multiplied.  A  poor  creature  falls 
from  the  rope  and  is  crippled  for  life.  What  is  the  con¬ 
sequence?  'That  another  is  brought  forward  and  takes 
her  pleme.  Female  Blondin  No.  2  being  killed,  a  Female 
Blondin  No.  3  is  immediately  in  training  to  fill  the  vacant 
place,  and  attempt  something  more  perilous  than  her  pre¬ 
decessor.  And  because  of  the  present  catastrophe,  the  next 
exhibition  will  be  more  attractive  and  successful.  It  will 
be  advertised  that  the  Third  Female  Blondin  will  go 
through  the  performances  which  have  cost  one  adept  the 
use  of  her  limbs  and  another  her  life. 

To  deal  legally  with  a  vice  like  this  is,  we  admit,  difficult, 
but  the  impossibility  we  deny.  The  law  has  put  down 
bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  dog-fights,  prize-fights,  and  we 
must  not  be  told  that  there  is  not  the  legislative  skill  to 
shape  a  measure  for  the  prevention  of  exhibitions  whose 
main  recommendation  to  public  curiosity  is  the  peril  of  the 
performer.  Magistrates  are  empowered  to  prevent  prize¬ 
fights,  and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  and  safe  to  authorize 
them  to  prevent  exhibitions  the  interest  of  which  lies  in 
the  chance  or  probability  of  fatal  failure.  The  prevention 
of  suicide  is  an  analogy,  bat  it  is  objected  that  the  tight¬ 
rope  performer  relies  on  skill  to  escape  accident,  and  has  a 
right  to  run  risks  for  profit  as  the  fox- hunter  has  for  plea¬ 
sure.  But  the  right  claimed  involves  a  wrong  to  humanity, 
and  a  depraving  effect  on  the  public.  A  performance  is 
clearly  against  good  morals  which  has  a  brutalizing  effect, 
such  as  was  so  disgustingly  exhibited  at  Aston  Park.  A 
hundred  cock-fights  and  badger-baitings  could  not  have 
been  more  pernicious.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  the 
instruments  of  such  demoralization  should  be  suffered  to 
do  what  they  like  with  their  own  (lives)  to  the  injury  of 
what  is  most  precious  to  society,  the  right  feeling  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people. 


AMATEUR  WAR-MAKING. 

The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Tinling,  killed  when  engaged 
in  illegal  hostilities  against  the  Chinese  rebels,  must  not  be 
treated  as  a  mere  personal  question,  and  disposed  of  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  acting  under  superior  oilers.  Captain 
Pew  has  taken  the  responsibility  for  the  lieutenant’s 
death,  and  in  so  doing  he  makes  himself  g^vely  respon¬ 
sible  for  himself  violating  and  causing  another  to  violate 
the  orders  of  his  Government.  Admiral  Euper,  indeed, 
states  that,  by  taking  a  part  in  hostilities  beyond  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  of  thirty  miles.  Captain  Dew  exceeded  his 
instructions.  If  a  sentry  were  found  beyond  his  post, 
would  that  be  merely  called  exceeding  his  instructions  ? 
Captain  Dew  has  trespassed  against  instructions,  and  | 
thereby  caused  the  service  the  loss  of  a  valuable  officer,  1 
besides  presenting  a  pernicious  example  of  insubordination  j 
for  partisanship.  Yet  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  a  i 
word  of  blame  of  Captain  Dew  was  uttered,  nor  indeed 
was  his  conduct  characterised  or  adverted  to  in  any  way, 
except  as  exonerating  tho  memory  of  his  unfortunate 
brother  officer.  Yet,  if  we  are  not  to  have  another 
Chinese  war,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  rules  ^ 
should  be  strictly  maintained  against  unnecessary  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  intestine  troubles  of  the  empire.  Thirty 
miles  seems  a  liberal  allowance  of  scope  for  partisan  zeal, 
but  if  that  wide  boundary  may  be  passed  with  impunity,  j 
we  may  not  only  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  good  officers 
in  barbarous  conflicts  with  which  we  have  properly  nothing ' 
to  do,  but  shall  be  drawn  into  affairs  committing  the  honour 
of  the  fl^,  and  leading  to  complications  the  end  of  which  it ; 
may  be  impossible  to  foresee.  We  may,  indeed,  be  made' 
parties  in  this  interminable  Taeping  war.  Nowhere  is ! 
Talleyrand’s  caution  against  zeal  more  necessary  than  in 
China.  Let  it  have  head,  and  as  sure  as  fate  we  shall  i 
again  have  war  in  China. 


THE  GREAT  STREET  NUISANCE. 

Mr  Bass,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  not  at  all  over¬ 
stated  the  nuisance  of  street  music  in  his  very  able  speech 
of  Friday  last ; 

From  early  morning  till  late  at  nijht  the  inhabitanta  of  the  metro- 
polia  were  annoyed  by  incearant  discords.  Banda  were  continually 
p  north,  routh,  east,  and  west.  That  very  morning  be  found  i 
four  all  at  work  together  in  Eaton  square  and  its  n(  ighbourhood,  one 
m  front  of  ^e  residenoe  of  Sir  Biobard  Mayne,  and  another  before 
mat  of  the  Home  Secretary.  It  waa  a  real  hindrance  to  the  aerioua 
ounces  of  life.  Men  engaged  in  aevero  mental  occupations,  like  Mr 
nabbage  and  othera,  were  actually  unable  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  to  continue  their  atudies.  Mr  Babbage  had  told  him  that 
one-fourth  of  hia  time  waa  consumed  by  the  hindrances  occasioned  by 
course  of  s  few  dsys  be  wss  interrupted 
Um<^  People  were  even  drixen  from  London  by  the  street 
wds,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  set  of  foreigners  hired 
oy  otben  who  made  a  livelihood  out  of  them.  Ihe  late  Lord  Canning 


told  Sir  Richard  Mayne  that  on  one  occasion,  when  writing  a  despatch 
of  great  importonoe,  a  serioua  error  oocurred  owingto  the  noiae  created 
by  a  band  under  his  window.  He  himself  that  very  morning  was 
awoke  out  of  bk  first  sleep  by  a  atreet  band,  and  during  the  courae  of 
the  day  be  wsa  frequently  dkturbed  when  engaged  in  his  correspon¬ 
dence.  It  might  bo  said  that  if  the  bands  were  not  paid  they  would 
not  exist.  His  own  opinion  was  that  people  pve  them  money,  not 
because  they  liked  the  musio — nobody  could  like  it — but  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

To  this  the  representative  of  the  borough  most  tormented 
by  the  nuisance,  Lord  Fermoy,  flippantly  replies,  that  if 
street  music  were  not  enjoyed  it  would  not  be  provided ; 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  innocent  tastes 
of  his  neighbour ;  and  that  the  streets  must  be  tr^  for  all 
legitimate  occupations.  All  these  remarks  are  wide  of  the 
point.  The  organs  and  brass  hands  get  quite  u  much  by- 
displeasing  as  by  pleasing,  many  people  being  unwise 
enough  to  rive  hush-money.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  no 
one  has  a  i^ht  to  interfere  with  the  innocent  tastes  of  his 
neighbour,  but  a  taste  for  quiet  is  entitled  to  as  much 
respect,  at  least,  as  a  taste  for  discords,  and  as  it  is  one  of 
the  soundest  maxims  of  law  to  use  your  own  so  as  not  to 
injure  others,  our  neighbour  has  no  right  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  the  grinding  of  hurdy-gurdys,  or  the  squeaking 
and  grunting  of  brass  bonds,  to  the  interruption  of  our 
occupation.  His  idle  pleasure  is  not  to  stop  our  necessary 
business. 

Lord  Fermoy  truly  says,  that  the  streets  must  be  free  for 
all  legitimate  purposes.  The  streets  are  for  traffic  and 
communication.  The  streets  are  not  orchestras,  or  stages, 
and  to  turn  them  to  such  uses  is  an  abuse,  permitted  in  no 
capital  of  Europe  but  unhappy  London.  A  fruitwoman  is 
not  suffered  to  place  her  basket  on  the  footway,  but  a  dozen 
German  vagabonds  may  form  a  group,  set  up  their  music 
stands,  and  torment  a  neighbourhood  with  sounds  like  those 
of  the  pig,  to  which  they  are  so  near  akin.  Well  observes 
an  Old  Lawyer  in  the  Times : 

Every  pablio  road  or  street  belonn  to  the  Sovereign*  ••  embodying 
the  nation,  and  ia  accordingly  called  the  King’s  or  Queen’s  highway. 
The  interest  of  etch  individual  ia  limited  to  a  right  of  pawing  and 
repawing  over  auoh  highway,  and  he  ia  no  more  entitled  to  uae  it  for 
busineaa  or  amusement  than  he  ia  to  build  upon  it  or  dig  for  ore 
beneath  its  surface.  Hrnce,  the  keeping  of  stalls  for  sale  ia  illegal, 
and,  though  often  winked  at,  ia  aometimea  denounced  and  punished. 
Hence,  the  police  are  justified  in  desiring  you  to  ‘‘  move  on”  if  you 
loiter,  in  looking  st  a  shop-window  or  conversing  with  a  friend,  so  aa 
to  bar  the  progress  of  passengers^  A  fortiori^  a  band  of  musicians 
has  no  locus  standi  on  the  ground. 

There  ia,  in  my  neighbourhood,  a  right  of  way  over  a  gentleman's 
park.  But  I  have  only  the  privilege  of  passage,  and  none  of  remaining 
on  the  path  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  sketching,  or  playing  the 
violin. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thought  the  bands 
popular,  and  therefore  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  churlish  or  busy  persons  to  drive  them  from  the 
streets.  People,  then,  whose  bread  depends  on  their  being 
busy  without  interruption  may  starve,  in  order  that 
servant-maids  and  pot-boys  may  enjoy  the  hideous  sounds 
miscalled  music.  Midas’s  ears  are  to  be  indulged  at  any 
cost.  But  if  noise  has  a  licence,  what  bounds  can  be  set 
to  it  ?  Marrow-bones  and  cleavers  may  claim  their  right 
to  a  hearing,  and  to  a  musical  ear  they  are  not  more  offensive 
than  the  discords  of  braying  brass  inrtruments.  The  fallacy 
of  all  the  defence  of  the  street  nuisance  lies  in  the  assump* 
tion  of  music.  If  it  were  music,  we  do  not  want  musio  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  thing  out  of  season,  and 
clashing  with  serious  occupations,  would  be  intolerable; 
but  very  little  of  the  blowing  and  grinding  is  music,  and 
what  is  bad  succeeds  in  the  way  of  extortion  quite  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  than  what  is  good  in  the  way  of  pleasing. 
There  is  a  notorious  gang  of  German  boys,  for  example, 
who  all  play  out  of  tune,  and  make  so  detestable  a  Dutch 
concert,  that  people,  unwilling  to  put  such  urchins  iu  the 
hands  of  the  police,  give  them  money  to  take  their  nuisance 
elsewhere. 

Mr  Bruce  thinks  it  impossible  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  street  nuisances,  and  that  the  vague  condition  of 
«  reasonable  grounds  of  objection*”  is  sufficiedtly  good.  But 
this  vague  law  is  neither  just  to  the  tormented  nor  to  the 
tormentors,  for  how  are  the  gprinders  and  blowers  ordered 
away  to  know  whether  your  grounds  of  objection  to  their 
noises  are  reasonable  or  not  ?  How  can  they  tell  whether 
you  are  entitled  to  quiet  because  you  are  a  mathematician 
at  your  studies,  or  an  author  at  his  compowtion,  or  a 
merchant  at  his  accounts,  or  a  sick  man  in  bed  ?  And, 
after  all,  the  construction  depends  altogether  on  the 
humour  of  the  magistrate.  It  should  bo  enough  that  the 
noise  is  disliked.  Oh,  but,  sdys  Lord  Fermoy,  the  noise  of 
a  dray  is  disliked;  but  the  noise  of  the  dray  is  incidental, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  dray,  but 
the  noise  of  a  decayed  organ,  or  of  the  braying  of  brass 
instruments,  is  made  for  no  object  of  business  or  industry. 

Not  to  bo  behind  the  member  for  Marylebone  in  tho 
defence  of  what  is  adverse  to  the  peace  and  interest  of 
London  housekeepers,  Sir  John  Shelley  rejoiced  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  Government  not  to  give  better  protection 
against  street  nuisances,  and  declared,  with  something  that 
sounds  like  the  bray  of  one  of  his  favourite  instruments, 
that  if  Mr  Bass’s  motion  were  carried  there  would  be  no 
life,  no  pleasure,  no  amusement  in  the  metropolis.  Imagine 
the  Ufe,  pleasure,  and  amusement  of  hurdy-gurdys,  cracked 
organs,  and  tuneless  horns ! 

From  a  town  enlivened  in  this  choice  fashion  many 
people  whose  occupations  or  health  ^uire  quiet  are  being 
driven.  The  fastidious  refugees  will  not  be  missed  and 
can  be  spared,  Lord  Fermoy  and  Sir  J.  Shelley  may  say, 
but  of  the  member  for  Marylebone  and  the  member  for 
Westminster  it  may  also  be  said  that  they  can  be  spared 
and  will  not  be  missed.  Anff  at  the  next  general  election 
they  wHl  be  called  to  account  by  housekeepers,  tradesmen, 


and  landlords,  for  lodgers,  customers,  and  tenants  they  hare 
respectively  lost  through  the  nuisance  protected  by  their 
representatives. 

In  curious  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  street  music  is 
that  of  street  preaching.  The  Bev.  Mr  Hibbs  was  taken 
into  custody  and  brought  before  Mr  Corrie  at  Bow  street 
for  preaching  in  Waterloo  place  on  Sunday.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  neighbouring  houses  complained  that  they 
could  not  endure  the  noise  made  by  half-a-dozen  preachers, 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  their  windows  closed  in  the  hot 
weather.  They  were  not  required  to  show  reasonable 
cause  of  objection,  it  was  enough  that  they  did  not  like 
the  noise.  So  arbitrary  an  objection  could  not  have  been 
allowed  to  prevail  against  the  braying  of  half-a-dozen 
horns  in  the  bands  of  as  many  vigorous  German  vagabonds. 
But  as  preachers,  not  blowers,  were  concerned,  the  magis¬ 
trate  laid  down  the  right  principle,  that  it  is  illegal  to  use 
the  streets  for  any  purpose  except  that  for  which  streets 
are  designed — thoroughfare.  And  Mr  Corrie  added. 

It  mutt  be  obvious  to  tbe  defendant  that  if  he  were  permitted  to 
preach  the  same  privilege  might  he  claimed  by  persons  who  did  not 
selievein  religion  at  all. 

This  is  quite  true ;  but  so,  too,  if  music  is  permitted  to 
the  annoyance  of  inhabitants,  sounds  that  are  not  musical, 
but  the  very  contrary,  will  assail  our  ears ;  and  as  preach¬ 
ing  religion  may  let  in  spouting  io£delity,  so  the  counter¬ 
blast  to  brass  bands  may  be  the  sow-gelder’s  horn,  or  the 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers  may  wind  up  the  concert.  The 
parallel  should  be  exact,  but  the  law  is  far  more  indulgent 
to  the  grating  sounds  of  bad  instruments  than  to  the  nasal 
twang  of  preachers. 

A  witness  for  the  defendant  brought  a  terrible  charge 
against  the  Athenaeum  Club,  which  certainly  does  not  sin 
for  want  of  clergy,  it  having  many  Bishops  and  dignified 
divines  among  its  members,  that  is  to  say.  Archbishops  S, 
Bishops  21,  Beans  and  other  Clergy  156;  Judges  25. 

A  Mr  Brook,  of  Skinner  street,  proved  thst  he  bad  heard  the  de¬ 
fendant  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  believed  that  great  good  had 
resulted  from  his  addresses.  As  for  the  Athenaeum  Club,  it  was  well 
that  they  should  close  their  windows,  and  their  blinds  too,  to  hide 
their  profanity,  for  they  read  newspapers  on  tbe  Sabbath  day,  and 
set  a  frightful  example  to  others. 

The  example  is  an  excellent  protest  against  Puritanism, 
and  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  contradiction  to  the  Pharisaic  J udaio. 
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“  the  reception  given  them.”  Meanwhile  General  Forev’s  properly  rebuked  the  coolness  with  which  the  Seorstary  of 
fingers  are  as  fit  for  tbe  work  he  is  engaged  in  as  his  State  met  a  claim  of  this  nature,  and  the  Solicitor- General 
tongue,  and  he  has  already  decreed  **  the  sequestration  could  only  support  the  refusal  of  justice  by  appearing  to 
**  of  all  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  who  share  the  Home  Secretary’s  blindness  as  to  the  real  point 
**  have  taken  arms  against  the  French  intervention,  at  issue.  There  would  be  endless  claims,  he  suggested : 


**  whether  they  belong  to  the  regular  array  or  bands  of  .  v  .  •  m  u  v  . . 

M  of  aU  other,  in  »  .tale  of  hostiUty  egainrt  maa  wr»n‘io“3‘rf.Tr7°.^oM 
''h  ranee.  coniequenoe,  and  was  impriaoned;  but  the  priacipal  witness  against 

- -  him  was  afterwards  convicted  of  peijury,  and  he  then  receired  a 

pardon.  That  would  be  a  ease  for  a  claim  against  the  Government, 

-rrmr  a -vr  and  nobody  could  tell  bow  many  fuch  olsims  would  be  made,  OT  whsi 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY  ON  HUMAN  IMPERFECTION,  would  be  their  magnitude,  because  in  the  exceptional  case  of  Mr 
Tw  1  i  1  Barber,  tbe  House  of  Commons,  acting  on  the  report  of  a  select  oom- 

Neyer  was  the  true  point  of  a  question  more  completely  ^iuee/had  thought  fit  to  award  a  peoSniary  compensation, 
missed  than  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  cold  statement  v  i  j  i  • 

of  what  he  considered  grounds  for  denying  justice  in  These  are  both  delusive  parallels.  In  the  case  of  the 
the  case  of  Mr  William  Bewicke,  of  Threepwood,  brought  clergyman  the  executive  was  not  compromised  by  the 
before  the  House  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr  Henry  Berkeley,  perjury  of  the  witness.  It  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 

Mr  Bewicke  was  a  Northumbrian  small  landowner,  of  without  fault  in  the  administraUon  of  the  law.  The  same 

ancient  family  and  vigorous  frame,  who,  having  been  de- 1  Barber,  whose  compensation 

feated  in  some  action  at  law,  suffered  a  levy  by  the  Sheriff  obtained  from  the  generous  and  right  feeling  of  the 
on  his  property.  The  ofScers  employed  to  make  the  levy  country,  that  it  might  at  discretion  indulge  or  suppress, 
were  four  men  of  bad  character.  Mr  Bewicke  would  not! -A-*  »  mere  (question  of  feeling,  Mr  Bewicke’s  claim  to 
admit  them  into  his  house,  but  told  them  there  was  enough  reinstatement  is  rather  better  than  worse  than  Mr  Barber’s, 
outside  to  cover  the  levy  (which  was  for  forty-nine  pounds)  **  ®  matter  of  justice.  The  executive  in  the  first 

and  this  they  might  take.  One  of  the  bailiffs  produced  a  instance  dealt  with  Mr  Bewicke  as  a  surgeon  would  bo 
brace  of  pistols,  whereupon  Mr  Bewicke  went  for  a  re-  with  a  patient  if  he  set  about  an  operation 

volver,  saying,  “  If  that  is  your  game  I  am  ready.”  The ;  with  a  mallet  and  chisel.  If  the 

men  then  amicably  took  possession  of  the  property  outside.  Patient  wore  crippled  for  life  under  such  operation,  it 
obtaining  whisky  from  within.  Next  day  Mr  Bewicke  “®t  be  allowed  to  tho  surgeon  to  say  “  this  is  one 

told  the  sheriff’s  officers  that  he  was  going  to  discharge  the  **  those  cases,  which  will  sometimes  happen,  of  the 
pistol  out  of  window,  saying,  “  Get  out  of  the  way ;  are  **  imperfection  of  instruments.*  Any  jury  would  say 
“you  all  safe?”  They  replied,  “All  right,  sir.”  The  grossly  improper  tools,  and  must 

pistol  was  cleared,  and  Mr  Bewicke  thought  no  more  about '  ^  answerable  for  the  malpractice.  When  the  execu- 
it.  Now  it  is  but  a  meek  statement  of  the  case  to  say '  duties  of  the  Crown,  in  however  humble  a 
generally  that  the  officers  employed  by  the  Sheriff  of '  are  entrusted  by  the  Sheriff,  who 

Northumberland  as  his  own  representatives,  and  through !  “.}”®  Crown  s  deputy,  to  ticket- of-leave  men,  poachen, 
him  representatives  of  her  Majesty,  were  men  of  bad  i  ^^,°®a^*’s,  and  thieve^  and  they,  instead  of  doing  the 
character.  Let  their  deeds,  as  set  forth  by  Mr  Berkeley,  j  required  work,  gratify  their  passions  by  a  bout  of  ^i^ury 
sneak  for  them :  •  turns  an  honest  gentleman  •  life  into  ruin,  it  may 

^  ’  TT  n  true  that  no  jury  is  competent  to  assess  damages  for 

The  rewrds  of  the  i^tty  ses^ons  of  Hexham  from  1840  to  1861  malpractice,  but  one  would  think  that  no  capable  head 
showed  that  the  first  ahenff^i  officer  had  been  a  delinquent  frequently  »  .  ^  '  u  i.  •.  *  j 

brought  before  the  magistrates  for  sundry  breaches  of  the  peace, —  the  executive  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  do  all  toat  he 

once  for  beating  his  wife,  for  which  be  was  compelled  to  find  could  to  repair  the  hurt,  and,  so  far  as  his  own  human 
security,  and  on  another  occasion  for  deserting  her.  That  was  the  imperfection  would  admit,  make  it  impossible  that  any 
gentleman  appointed  to  represent  the  sheriff  and  uphold  the  dignity  other  case  of  like  injury  should  occur.  There  is,  asacorre- 

Ro!”**  ou^very  gr..t  .0^  for  U>..ofor..m..t.f 
have  been  guilty  of  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  on  one  occasion  to  more  care  in  the  choice  oi^  shentts  omccrs.  xiut  they  are 
have  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  trans-  deputies*  deputies,  and  their  employers,  through  all  licks  of 
portation.  That  sentence  was  not  fully  carried  out,  but  after  four  tfte  chain  upwards,  if  they  omit  any  fair  precaution  against 
years  of  penal  servitude  tbe  prisoner  was  released  with  tha^^  abuses  of  the  delegated  duty,  cannot  avoid  responsibUity 
document  a  ticket-of-leave.  Tho  third  sheriff’s  officer  bad  been  con-  ^  ^ 

victed  of  several  assaults,  of  poaching,  of  stealing,  for  which  be  their  misueeas. 

suffered  three  months’  imprisonment ;  again  of  robbery,  for  which  he  _ _ _ 

received  twenty-eight  days'  hard  labour  ;  again  of  stealing  from  tbe 

GERMAN  OPINION  ON  THE  POLISH  OUBSTION. 

W.  tr«..Ufo  the  foUowU*  .rtiole  from  tho  arm.lo^ 
umberland.  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  Written  by  a  leading 


WHO  CRUSHED  GENERAL  FOREY  ? 

General  Foroy,  instructed,  or  believing  that  it  was  his 
cue  in  Mexico,  to  exalt  the  foresight  of  his  deluded  master 
before  malcontents  in  France,  and  to  display  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mexico  Conquered,  Welcoming  with  Enthusiasm 
the  Chain  of  tbe  Invader,  sent  home  a  report,  a  very  won¬ 
derful  report,  which  has  appeared  this  week,  describing  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital.  “With  a  heart  still  agitated 
“  by  tbe  event,”  he  here,  with  hie  tongue  in  his  cheek,  tells 
France  how  “  this  city  received  the  army  with  an  enthusii^sm 
“  that  bordered  on  delirium ;”  how  “  the  soldiers  of  France 
“  were  Uterally  cruthed  under  the  showers  of  garlands  and 
**  bouquets  *’ — flat  as  the  France  that  is  to  believe  all  this ; 
by  the  bye,  there  was  a  General  at  Gettysburg  “  literally 
**  cut  into  pieces  **  who  was  so  much  more  gi^d  than  the 
eels,  that  he  was  only  not  expected  to  live  many  days.” 
Well,  General  Forey  and  the  French  army  of  Mexico  were 
“literally  crushed”  by  the  bouquets  of  the  delighted 
enemy ;  they  had  a  “  reception  unequalled  in  history,”  and 
“  marched  in  tho  midst  of  200,000  inhabitants  cheering  for 
“  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  the  French  Intervention.” 
General  Forey  is  a  bravo  man,  or  he  could  not  send  a — 
well,  a  flam — of  that  magnitude  to  Europe.  Most  people 
here  and  in  Franco  read  the  despatch  and  laughed.  “  In 
“tbe  house  of  a  fiddler,  all  is  fiddle,”  says  the  proverb. 

But,  unhappily  for  the  General,  he  had  a  friend  in 
Mexico  quite  ready  to  fiddle  praises  to  the  Emperor,  quite 
ready  to  be  deceiv^  by  his  prejudices,  but  not  quite  ready 
to  say  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue,  and  his  friend — from 
whom  it  is  now  too  late  for  any  one  to  save  him — was  the 
Mexican  correspondent  of  the  Times.  That  gentleman 
believes  in  and  upholds  the  French  intervention,  and  allows 
the  Mexicans  no  credit  even  for  their  noble  stand  at  Fucbla ; 
he  walks  through  their  impregnable  defences,  and  calls  them 
cowards  for  having  abandoned  them  at  all,  as  if  streets  full 
of  barricades  and  houses  full  of  earth  were  eatable,  or  as  if 
all  the  world  did  not  know  that  Puebla  fell  by  defeat  of 
Comonfort  in  his  attempt  to  bring  provisions  to  the  garrison. 
No  matter,  that  is  an  old  well-known  story,  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  it  are  no  longer  worth  refuting.  We  cite  here 
this  correspondent’s  view  of  it  only  to  show  how  un¬ 
consciously  ho  must  have  sent  home  an  account  of 
that  entry  of  the  French  into  Mexico  at  which  he 
also  was  present,  which  virtually  crushes  the  despatch  of 
General  Forey,  and,  by  giving  us  a  measure  of  the  French 
General’s  regard  for  truth,  destroys  the  credibility  of  every 
lino  he  may  henceforward  write.  The  French,  although 
assuredly  theatrical  bouquets  were  provided  for  the  General 
by  his  stage  manager,  and  no  expense  could  have  been 
spared  to  hire  shouters  and  get  up  the  appearance  of  a 
manifestation,  must  have  had  a  chilling  reception,  for 
the  best  that  their  friend  the  Times  correspondent  can  say 
for  it  is,  that  “  it  oould  scarcely  be  said  to  be  enthusiastic 
but,  he  adds,  as  if  to  excuse  what  he  himself  felt  to 
be  a  fiasco,  “considering  that  the  Mexican  people  are 
“  never  very  demonstrative,  and  that  an  occasional  *  viva  ’ 
**  is  the  utmost  expression  of  feeling  they  ever  indulge  in, 
“  I  think  the  French  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 


oreacnes  oi  me  peace,  ana  once  lor  arunaenneM.  ine  la.i  oi  meir  ^  translate  tho  following  article  from  the  Ormshotsn 
number  was  one  of  Um  moat  export  and  notorious  poaobers  inXiortb-  ”  ® 

umberland.  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  Written  by  a  leading 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  suggested  to  these  rascals  German  Liberal,  its  interest  lies  In  tbe  fact  that  it  sketchea 
that  they  might  accuse  Mr  Bewicke  of  “  firing  upon  them  the  chief  features  of  German  Liberal  opinion  upon  the 
“  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  ball,  with  intent  to  murder  or  affairs  of  Poland.  How  widely  this,  influenced  through- 

“  do  them  some  bodily  injury.  ^  out  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  keep  to  Fatherland  its  plunderi 

upon  their  oath  the  magistrates  committed  Mr  Bewicke  for  ...  .  .  j  _  au  _ _ _ _ a 

trW,  Uking  baU  for  two  thon,.nd  pound,,  whioh  wa.  d.ffer,  from  EogUah  opuuou  and  from  tho  riow.  «pr««d 
found  directly.  Conscious  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  these  columns,  we  ne^  not  say.  ^  But  it  is  well  to  look 
and  not  clearly  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  position,  Mr  Be-  at  a  question  from  all  sides,  and  in^  this  matter  to  have 
wicke  appearedrin  person  to  defend  himself ;  the  Queen’s  *  a  right  impression  of  the  sense  in  which  German  liberalism 
officers  combined  in  perjury  against  him,  he  was '  unites  with  us  in  diplomatic  action  for  the  Poles  : 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  four  yearV  penal  servi-  |  a  informed  of  the  tenor  of  ' the 

tude.  One  year  of  that  sentence  he  suffered,  and  the :  important  despatches  addressed  by  the  Western  Powers- 
strong  high-spirited  man  was  utterly  broken  down  by  it  England,  France,  and  Austria— to  Petersburg,  the  dread  of 
in  body  and  mind.  But  happily  for  him  he  had  a  a  war  between  Russia  and  France  has  subsided.  To  the  six 
faithful  housekeeper.  Confident  that  her  master  had  been  points,  viz.,  general  amnesty,  national  representation,  appoint- 
made  the  victim  of  a  bwe  conspiracy,  she  resolved  to  get  ment  of  Poles  to  public  offices,  use  of  Polish  as  the  national 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  tongue,  free  worship,  and  a  legal  system  of  recruiting  ;--to 
the  facts  as  we  have  stated  them,  and  armed  with  her  ^ ®*®  f 

emdenee  ynt  to^ndoD,  .coking  for  a  lawyer  who  would  thrfo"low”rA^d.?<.  c*Si.t  the  .ii  point, 
show  her  how  to  do  her  master  right.  She  called  on  Mr  of  negotiation,  that  a  provisional  armistice 

Sergeant  Shee,  who  received  her  kindly,  saw  that  her  case  ghall  be  declared,  and  that  a  convention,  settling  the  Polish 
was  good,  and  recommended  her  to  a  respectable  attorney,  question,  shall  be  signed  in  a  Conference  of  the  eight  Powers, 
by  whom  the  conspiracy  was  folly  proved  against  the ,  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Austria  is  more  cantioos, 
sherifTs  officers,  one  of  the  men  turning  Queen’s  evidence.  •  and  suggests  that  the  Conference  should  take  ^sce,  only  sub- 
Mr  Bewicke  then  received  from  the  Home  Office  what  is '  jwjt  to  Russia’s  approv^ ;  but,  at  dl  events,  ^t  it  is  desira- 
called  her  Majesty’s  *  pardon,*  for  having  been  ruined  by  ble  to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  This  merve  on 
^  4-  ^  A  u  A  c  J  V  L..., /:  the  part  of  Austria  is  easily  explained  by  her  political  situa- 

her  M.jc.ty  .  cxwuUtc,  and  came  heme  to  find  hi.  hou.c. !  .tatement;  mldc  in  the’Briti.r Parliament, 

kee^r  awaiting  tho  reeult  of  her  good  .crrice.  within  bare  ,ppe,i  u,  arm.  .ettling  the  PolUh  qnea- 

walls.  Ills  furniture  and  goods  had  been  seized  as  the  ^  ^  ^  the  position  of  Russia  is  better  than  was  at 

goods  of  a  felon  and  sold  by  the  Trustees  of  Greenwich  g^gt  supposed.  It  is  of  interest  to  Russia  to  accept  the  six 
Hospital,  as  Lords  of  the  Manor,  for  4301.,  a  fourth  part  of  points,  and  to  make  use  of  this  intervention  on  tne  part  of 
their  value.  The  Trustees  offered  him  that  sum,  and  as  they  foreign  States,  however  unpleasant  it  may  bo  to  settle  the 
had  acted  only  in  strict  accordance  with  their  rights  and  Polish  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
duties  no  more  could  be  looked  for  from  them.  Mr  Berkeley,  the  Secret  Committee  at  Warsaw  is  displewed  with  the  six 
however,  presented  the  ruined  man’s  petition  to  Parliament,  points,  and  considcra  a  suspension  of  hoetilitiM  as  hurtful  to 

.nd  mi..«l  obtaimag  ^mpcn.atipn  o'Sy  by  .wo  .o,c.  in  .  rjT.ttd  “fo.: 

houMofforty-two,  againsttheresistanceoftheHomeOfflce;  ^here  of  its  activity;  and  that  it  should  labour  under 
Sir  George  Grey  s  reply  being  that  this  “  was  not  a  case  in  illusion  as  to  the  extent  of  its  power.  The  policy  by 
“  which  the  law  or  the  administration  of  the  law  had  failed,  the  Secret  Committee  has  hitherto  maintained  itself  is 

“  but  it  arose  from  the  imperfections  which  sometimes  ^  species  of  terrorism  not  less  hard,  and  in  some  instances  not 
“  attached  to  human  evidence.  ...  It  was  a  subject  of  less  cruel,  than  the  inhumanity  of  the  Russian  generals.  The 
“  commiseration,  but  it  was  one  of  a  class  of  cases  where  a  revolutionary  party  owes,  indeed,  almost  as  much  of  the  sup- 
“  failure  of  justice  occurred  and  innocent  persons  were  port  which  it  enjoys  to  the  false  and  foolish  measures  of  its 
“injur«i.”  Beyond  thi.  he  had  not  eren  a  generon.  oppnent.^.  to  any  .ympathy  which  i.  may  baTe  ^at^. 

li.h  genUeman  by  tbe  infamon.  oon.piraoy  and  f  W  ?'  o.,|,  rttebt,  aa  far  a.  the  ahtiSn  of  it.  armed  band, 

men  who  were,  so  many  steps  down  the  scale,  virtually  his  ™,xten<l.  It  hssnot  succeeded  in  winning  the  peasantry.  A 
own  official  representatives.  All  he  oould  say  of  their  delibe-  dislike  actuates  the  married  and  industrial  cImscs, 

rate  peijury  was,  to  call  it  “  an  imperfection  which  some-  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  landed  gentry  n^  only  considers 
“  times  attached  to  human  evidence.”  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  ^he  revolution  which  it  feeds  hopeless,  but  views  the  ultimate 
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Negroi  in  America,  who  once  spoke  many  Afiican  tongnes, 
know  nothing  about  them  now,  but  speak  several  European 
The  languages  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  and  all  the 


aima  of  the  secret  committee  with  a  distrust  engendered  by 
the  certainty  that  they  ean  <m\j  end  in  min.  The  easily* 
roused  enthusiasm  of  the  Polish  youth,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
priests,  were  aided  hr  the  yieldmg  ehanoter  natural  to  slaves 
accustomed  to  bend  before  the  habits  of  rule  strong  in  indi¬ 
vidual  Poles,  and  prone  to  conceal  their  own  desires  before 
the  might  of  superior  force.  These  arc  traits  of  character 
•tamj^  upon  Poland  by  the  hard  and  crael  system  of  the 
late  Emp^r  Nicholas,  which  the  National  Government  now 
uses  aninst  Bussians.  But  the  situation  is  already  insnp* 
portable  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasant,  the  oitisen,  and  the  landed 
proprietor  all  of  whom,  being  caught  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  Bussians, — suspected  on  both  sides  of  hostility  or 
spying,— *are  threatened  with  death  from  two  sides,  and  have 
come  to  abhor  both  parties  alike. 

Hut  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  clear,  from  a  glance  at  its  pr^ess.  It  appears  evident, 
from  an  analysis  of  the  false  intelligence  on  each  side,  that 
the  root  of  conspiracy  and  a  better  spy  system  exists  in 
Warsaw,  and,  we  may  add,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  is  on 
the  side  of  the  National  Ooverament,  bnt  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
land  the  revolution  has  never  gained  the  ground  which  should 
characterise  a  really  national  uprising.  However  much  the 
advance  of  the  Bussians  may  nave  been  crippled,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  not  grown,  nay,  it  has  only  been  protracted  for  a 
time,  and  its  ultimate  reduction  may  be  foreseen. 

But  the  greatest  difficulties  that  Bussia  will  encounter  are 
those  which  must  arise  when  the  armed  revolution  is  totally 
put  down.  For  this  alone  will  the  opposition  find  allies  in 
the  united  population  of  Poland,  and  an  universal  protest 
against  martial  law,  with  its  cruel  hardships  and  stoppage  of 
trade  and  circulation,  against  the  new  despotic  mle  of  ener¬ 
getic  generals ;  and  the  whole  country  wifi  join  in  the  same 
stolid  opposition  which  preceded  the  present  movement. 
Half-concessions  will  produce  no  conciliation,  and  conduce  to 
no  safety.  Before  the  outbreak,  indeed,  Poland  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  a  certain  number  of  Bussian  politicians  as  an 
untenable  possession.  None  but  a  natural,  though  unjustifi¬ 
able,  pride  ean  urge  the  Imperial  Government  to  reject  the 
proposals  of  the  Powers  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstitution  of 
Poland. 

This  reconstitution  should  consist  of  autonomy  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  union  with  Bussia.  The  national  perty  in  Prussia  has, 
in  our  opinion,  the  strongest  reasons  for  favouring  such  a 
close  to  the  present  differences ;  and  this  should  be  the  wish 
also  of  the  Poles  themselves.  We  have  no  passionate  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  contest  in  which  they  are  engaged.  We  desire, 
nowever, 
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tongues.  The  languages  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  and  all  the 
languages  of  Hindostan,  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
Arabic,  and  historic  record  informs  us  how  this  was  brought 
about,  but  the  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  race. 
The  Malayan  languages  contain  much  Sanscrit  and  much 
Arabic,  but  in  race  the  Malays  have  nothing  in  common 
with  Hindoos  or  Arabs. 

But  let  us  see  how  our  author  applies  his  wild  and  in* 
congruous  German  dream  to  the  people  of  the  old  world. 
These  are  his  own  words  : 

As  we  grope  far  back  in  the  past,  we  discover  three  prominent 
Families  of  nations,  appearing  on  the  field  of  history.  The  farther  we 
penetrate,  the  more  they  seem  to  mingle  with  one  another,  and  the 
less  distinguishable  they  become.  Still,  from  the  earliest  records 


THE  HOBBOBS  OF  THBEEPWOOD  HALL. 

Sir, —The  case  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  Mr  Bewicke, 
of  Threepwood  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  is 
now  before  the  public,  and  elicits  a  mingled  feeling  of  shame 
and  indignation  ;  firstly,  that  our  law  should  be  in  so  dis¬ 
graceful  a  state  ;  secondly,  that  an  Englishman  should  be 
subjected  to  such  fearful  injustice.  There  is,  however, 
another  subject  strongly  noticed  by  Mr  Berkeley  in  Bewicke ’s 
case — but  which  is  an  old  grievance  and  a  complaint  of  long 
standing — the  utter  apathy  there  is  to  the  appointment  of 
proper  persons  on  the  staff  of  the  shrievalty.  In  counties, 
when  a  gentleman  accepts  the  important  omce  of  sheriff,  it 
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are  men  of  good  character  or  bad,  of  regular  or  irregular 
habits,  whether  they  carry  bibles  in  their  pockets  or  tickets 
of  leave.  In  Bewiclce’s  case,  the  whole  of  the  cruel  injustice 
to  which  that  gentleman  has  been  subjected  and  the  scandal 
brought  on  the  law  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland  iu  the  appointment  of  proper 
officers  attached  to  his  office.  What  would  be  said  to  Sir 
Bichard  Mayne  if  the  police-constables  apTOinted  by  him 
were  discovered  to  be  convicted  felons,  arunkards,  and 
thieves  P  Is  the  office  of  the  sheriff’s  officer  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  of  the  constable?  Are  his  duties  less 
onerous  P  The  sheriflfs  officer  has  to  discharge  an  unpopular 
and  delicate  duty  with  firmness  and  discretion  ;  the  warrants 
with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  addressed  to  the  misfortunes, 
not  the  crimes,  of  mankind ;  his  duty  brings  him  into  the 
presence  frequently  of  deep  distress  and  sorrow,  which  should 
command  respret.  Imagine  the  gang  of  ruffians  who  invaded 
Threepwood  Hall  called  upon  to  take  the  bed  from  under  the 
feeble  and  delicate,  admitted  to  the  presence  of  women  and 
children  in  their  helplessness.  Are  men  of  good  character 
less  requisite  to  discharge  such  duties  than  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  police  P  The  fact  is  that  sheriffs  think  of  going 
about  in  cocked  hats  and  fine  garments,  of  wearing  purple  and 
fine  linen,  of  sitting  in  tall-backed  chairs  at  feasts,  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  speeches,  and  entrust  the  business  of 
their  offices  to  their  subordinates,  who  appear  to  think  that 
as  the  sheriff  is  ex  officio  hangman,  and  has  to  find  his  deputy, 
who  is  commonly  taken  from  the  ranks  of  crime,  ergo,  the 
greatest  blackguards  should  be  found  to  carry  out  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  shrievalty,  to  keep  the  hangman  in  countenance. 
By  rights,  Mr  Bewicke  ought  to  have  bis  action  for  damages 
against  the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland.  : 

I  am,  Ac.,  Fiat. 


From  them  have  flown  down  through  history,  three  hroad  streams  of 
Language  and  Family,  covering  most  of  the  ancient  continents,  and 
possibly  embracing  all  tbe  various  rivulets  of  speech  and  race  which 
interlace  with  one  another  in  such  apparent  confusion  along  tbe  whole 
course  of  human  progress.  They  are  the  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  and 
tbe  Aryan  Families.  The  Turanian  reoeives  its  name  from  Tfir&n,  the 
barbarous  countries,  “  outside  ”  or  beyond  Irin,  and  the  Aryans  ;  the 


The  term  is  here  taken  from  the  Persian  language,  in  whioh 
the  word  Turan  is  the  correlative  of  that  of  Iran,  the  last 
meaning  the  country  inhabited  by  Persians,  and  the  first 


that  inhabited  by  Turkish  tribes.  But  in  the  German  theory 
it  has  a  truly  miraculous  extension,  for  it  includes  men  who 
flagrantly  disagree  in  physical  form  and  in  language.  Thus 


it  includes  the  Turks,  immemorially  more  or  less  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  all  the  Nomade  tribes  from  the  Caspian 


however,  that  they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  peaceful 
national  expansion  of  their  popular  strength,  and  we  should 
rejoice  were  their  leaders  successfnl  in  toe  civilising  task  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  barbarism  and  absence  of  freedom 
which  characterizes  social  relations  in  church  and  education. 
We  believe  that  a  personal  union  with  Bussia  which  should 
not  be  incompatible  with  the  working  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment,  would  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  better  means  for 
securing  these  objects  than  complete  political  independence, 
which,  considering  the  bitter  hatred  of  party  in  Poland  itself, 
and  the  weaknesses  induced  by  long  absence  of  liberty,  would 
make  the  country  a  field  for  wild  dissensions,  and  the  people 
slaves  of  foreign  influence. 

But  we  have  further  egotistical  grounds  for  the  wishes  ex- 
presred  in  the  foregoing  lines.  We  cannot  conceive  the 
reality  of  the  ind^ndence  of  a  State  without  a  sea-coast, 
enclosed  between  l^ssia,  Bussia,  and  Austria.  We  foresee 
that  such  a  State  would  before  long  sink  into  the  vassal  of 
Franoe,  and  increase  the  overgrown  influence  of  that  Power 
to  ^r  detriment ;  nor  is  it  less  clear  to  ns  that  the  influence 
which  we  Germans  are  justified  and  called  upon  to  wield,  can 
only  shed  itself  upon  Poland  when  a  liberal  Prussia  again 
counts  amongst  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  ;  and  ciroum- 
stances  have  disposed  of  those  antipathies  which  now  part 
the  Germans  from  the  Poles.  Then,  to  speak  out,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  shall  Germany  be  entitled  to  consider 
itself  as  we  best  promoter  of  Polish  culture  and  the  joint 
tenant  of  Polish  territory  F 

Again,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Poland  would  endanger 
Austria’s  possession  of  Galic%  and  involve  her  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Hungary.  Whilst  Prussia  is  justified  in  thinking 


to  the  wall  of  China,  the  Chinese,  the  nations  which  lie 
between  India  and  China,  the  Hindoos  of  tbe  south  of 
India,  but  not  those  of  the  north,  all  the  wild  tribes  of 
Hindustan  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  the  Basques  of  France  and  Spain,  the  Finns,  the 
Lapps,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  and  finally, 
all  the  Negros  of  Africa.  This  is  not  classification,  but 
confusion. 

Our  author,  in  fact,  adopts  the  theory  of  Bunsen  and 
Max  Muller  in  the  plenitude  of  its  extravagance.  He 
tells  us  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  races  into  whioh  he 
divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  is  the  Turanian, 
and  then,  locating  it  on  a  table-land  of  upper  Asia, — the 
xety  same  spot  in  which  he  also  plants  another  of  his 
three  races, — he  represents  them  as  performing  migrations. 


NOT  DEAD  YET. 

Each  ■queamUh  Priest,  whene’er  his  reverence  ohuses, 
To  such  as  die  in  sin,  a  sainted  grave  refuses, 

Not  oft,  tho’  now  and  then  so. 

But  should  insatiate  death,  who  takes  us  all  in  turn, 

A  mitred  sinner  seek,  of  course  in  flames  to  bum, 
Who’d  bury  poor  Colenso  ? 


THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER. 


The  Bcuies  of  the  Old  World.  A  Manual  of  Ethnology. 

By  Charles  L.  Brace.  Murray. 

This  book,  the  work  of  an  American  gentleman,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  well-written  manual  of  Ethnology,  and  its  plan 
and  substance  would  be  faultless  if  the  fashionable  theory 
which  it  adopts  were  sound  instead  of  being  fantastic  and 
impracticable.  That  theory  originated  in  Genbany,  the 
fertile  mother  of  philosophical  dreams  on  this  and  analo¬ 
gous  subjects,  such  as  the  Physiognomy  of  Lavater,  by 
which  a  roan’s  genius  was  to  be  re^  out  of  his  face ;  the 
Facial  angle  of  Camper  by  which  all  the  races  of  man  were 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  angle  which  their  chins  and 
foreheads  made  with  the  horizon ;  and  the  shape  of  the 
skull  of  Blumenbacb,  by  which  the  races  were  to  be  docketed 
and  packed  into  five  little  pigeon  holes  of  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation. 

All  these  physiological  crotchets  are  now  discarded,  and 
in  lieu  of  them  we  have  the  philological  test  even  more  fan¬ 
ciful  and  illusory  than  any  of  them,  and  the  Chevalier  Bun¬ 
sen  and  Professor  Max  Muller  are  its  high  priests.  The 
author  of  the  Manual  adopts  tbe  new  theory  in  all  its  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  involves  himself 
and  his  reader  in  a  maze  of  perplexities  and  contradictions. 
*'His  object,”  he  tells  us,  is  to  describe  briefiy  the  prominent 
•*  races,  classed,  in  some  cases,  on  a  new  basis.  Modem 


been  bom  without  legs,  or  with  stomachs  that  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  food.  Of  these  theoretical  migrations  we  may 
well  believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  historic  evidence, 
and  this  is,  indeed,  fully  admitted.  “All  these  ever- 
“  moving  streams  of  people,”  says  our  author,  “  it  should  be 
“  remembered,  fiowed  from  the  mountain  plateaux  of  central 
“Asia  long  before  the  historical  period.  The  only  evidence 
“  of  them  lies  in  the  stmcture  and  terms  of  their  languages. 
“  Neither  tradition  nor  song,  nor  monument,  nor  tra^tional 
“record  has  preserved  any  monument  of  the  primeval 
“  wanderings  of  the  first  races  of  Turanian  men  and  women. 
“  When  they  left  their  hills  and  mountains  they  had  no 
“  sacred  songs,  or  popular  poetry,  or  system  of  laws,  or 
“common  possession  of  thought.  Their  intellectual  and 
“  moral  position  was  probably  lower  than  that  of  the  lowest 
I  “  American  Indians.”  The  lowest  of  the  American  savages, 
let  us  observe,  never  range  beyond  the  few  square  miles 
which  compose  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  but  the 
Turanian  savages  of  Messrs  Bunsen  and  Max  Miiller, 
endowed  out  of  nature  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  are 
made  to  range  over  forests,  deserts,  mountains,  and  seas,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  old  world  to  the  other. 

The  test  by  whioh  such  a  discordant  multiplicity  of 


obviously  a  question  of  history,  and  not  of  race.  The  lan¬ 
guages  called  Celtic  contain  a  very  considerable  admixture 
of  I^tin,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  Celts  are  of  Italian 
origin.  Tbe  Jews,  who  once  spoke  nothing  but  Hebrew, 
never  speak  it  now,  any  more  than  they  do  Sanscrit,  but 
speak  every  language  of  Europe  and  many  languages  of 
Asia  instead.  ’The  Egyptians,  who  had  once  a  language 
1  of  their  own,  now  sp^  only  Arabic.  Some  millions  of 
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always  existed  as  far  as  history  reaches,  countless  ages  are 
necessary,  and  our  author  carries  Egyptian  History  to  an 
era  closely  pressing  on  Noah’s  Flood,  reckoned  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher’s  computation.  His  main  argument  for  the 
unity  of  man  is  derived  from  the  varieties  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  lower  animals  in  the  domestic  state,, 
but  as  man  is  not  one  of  the  lower  animals,  but  a 
being  widely  different  from  them,  any  comparison  with 
them  is,  of  course,  worthless.  In  the  wild  state,  variety 
seldom-  or  never  takes  place  in  the  lower  animals ;  it 
occurs  only  in  the  factitious  state  of  domestication,  a 
state  in  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  ns  respects 
man.  But  even  among  the  lower  animals  the  capacity  for 
forming  varieties  differs  widely.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
variety  which  takes  place  in  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  ox,  the 
goat,  the  common  fowl,  the  duck,  and  the  pigeon.  There 
is  very  little  in  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  Indian  buffalo,  the 
goose,  and  the  Turkey.  It  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
llama,  the  alpaca,  and  the  elephant. 

So  it  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  oak  is  no  more 
liable  to  sport  than  the  domesticated  elephant,  nor  the  ash 
than  the  tame  Indian  buffalo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  rose,  the  dahlia,  the  geranium,  the  tulip,  the 
potato,  are  as  amenable  to  variety  as  the  horse  or  ox,  the 
pigeon  or  the  common  fowl. 

Varieties  in  the  coat  and  integuments  of  the  lower 
animals  have  been  especially  referred  to.  Nature  fur¬ 
nishes  the  lower  animals  with  a  coating  suited  to  the 
climate  they  inhabit,  but  it  makes  no  such  provision  for 
man,  who  must  clothe  himself.  To  protect  them  from  the 
cold  all  the  animals  of  Tibet  have  a  double  coat  of  hair, 
while  the  same  animals  have  a  single  and  a  very  thin  one  in 
the  hot  plains  of  India,  it  may  be,  not  three  hundred  miles 
distant.  But  the  man  of  Tibet  has  far  less  hair  on  the 
body  than  the  Hindu.  So  far  as  history  carries  us,  the 
varieties  in  the  races  of  man  have  always  been  the  same  as 
they  are  now.  Setting  aside  the  insuperable  obstacles  to 
migration,  we  have  experience  of  no  process  by  which  a 
Negro  could  have  been  converted  into  an  European,  a 
Hindu  into  a  Chinese,  or  an  Esquimaux  into  an  Austra¬ 
lian.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  metamorphosis 
having  taken  place,  and  hence  no  rational  ground  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  it  ever  did. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  with  which  we  started,  that  Mr 
Brace’s  book  is  a  good  Manual  of  Ethnology,  if  the  fantastic 
German  theory  which  he  adopts  were  true  instead  of  being 
even  more  baseless  than  the  fabric  of  an  ordinary  dream. 
Independent  of  the  misleadings  of  this  vagary,  it  shows 
much  reading,  conveys  much  useful  knowledge,  and  has 
examples  of  very  good  writing  and  sound  reasoning.  Under 
this  last  we  give  Mr  Brace’s  description  of  the  French 
and  English  people.  His  account  of  the  French  is  the 
following : 

The  difficulty  which  we  have  found  in  Italy  in  analyzing  the  modem 
remains  of  ancient  races  is  almost  equally  great  in  France.  The 
French  are  a  new  race,  formed  out  of  different  tribes  and  races ;  and 
though  presenting  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  belonged  to  each  of 
the^  peoples  that  covered  their  soil,  the  several  component  parts  of  the 
nation  are  only  with  difficulty  discovered.  The  stock  of  the  French 
j^ple  is  proMbly  Keltic,  while  on  this  have  been  grafted  Roman  and 
Teutonic  growths,  until  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  race  prevails,  j 
One  of  the  rural  dialects  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  idiom  of  i 
France  in  the  eighth  century,  conquering  the  less-cuUivated  Keltic  and 
Teutonic  lanraages ;  and  the  modern  language  of  France,  though 
showing  all  the  various  influences  of  race  which  entered  into  its  for¬ 
mation,  places  the  people  especially  among  the  modern  Romanic  or 
Kw- Latin  races.  The  ruins  and  ancient  edifices  on  the  soil  of  France 
point  distinctly  to  the  various  races  who  have  formed  its  people  : — 
(1)  the  Keltiu  and  Druidieal  remains,  especially  in  Brittany  ;  (2) 
the  Roman  ruins  found  in  the  southern  provinces  and  cities,  as 
Nismes,  Arles,  and  Vienne ;  and  (3)  the  Gothic  or  Mediaeval 
cathedrals  and  edifices.  In  character  and  genius  the  French  show 
the  evidenoM  of  the  three  powerful  races  who  have  constituted  the 
nation — traits  which  sometimes  seem  contradictory,  and  which  only 
those  closely  familiar  with  the  French  people  can  understand.  In 
their  brilliant  martial  character,  their  love  of  display  and  effect^  their 
sudden  enthusiasm  and  as  easy  discouragement,  their  readiness  to  be 
ruled  by  military  leaders,  their  fondness  for  ornament  and  art,  their 
gaiety,  fickleness,  and  amorousness,  they  are  thorough  Kelts  such  as 
their  ancestors  have  been  in  all  ages :  but  in  the  sober  devoutness  of  a 
large  mass  of  the  people,  in  their  seriousness,  in  their  personal  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  personal  independence,  in  their  spirit  of  sceptical 
inquiry  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  scientific  research,  they  are 
Teutons,  while  their  wonderful  talent  for  organization  and  their 
tendency  to  centralization  are  Roman.  Still,  with  all  this,  and 
much  more  which  might  ingeniously  be  worked  out  of  inherited 
qualities,  one  feels  we  no  more  descrilw  the  great  French  nation  than 
a  man  of  genius  is  described  by  picturing  his  forefathers.  The 
French  race,  with  its  genius,  its  science,  its  grandeur,  its  faults  which 
are  the  acorn  of  mankind,  its  misfortunes  which  afflict  the  world,  its 
magnificent  past,  its  uncertain  present  and  mysterious  future — is  a 
unity—a  new  and  living  force  entering  into  the  life  of  mankind,  and 
henceforth  as  distinct  as  any  of  the  great  races  of  antiquity. 

The  description  of  the  English  is  equally  good  and  faith¬ 
ful,  and  shows  what  Mr  Brace  can  do  when  not  dazzled 
and  misled  by  a  groundless  hypothesis. 


_  Like  the  other  modern  races  of  Europe,  made  up  of  many 
different  elements,  the  English  people  is  very  difficult  to  analyze 
into  its  component  parts.  Two  thousand  years  and  more  of 
history  passed  on  small  islands,  with  successive  inroads  of  various 
conquest  and  immigration,  with  incessant  mixture  and  amalgamation 
of  all  the  peoples  that  had  settled  or  struggled  on  the  soil,  have  finally, 
with  slight  exceptions,  welded  the  English  population  iuto  one  com¬ 
pact  and  hemogeneous  whole— a  race  in  many  respects  as  distinct  as 
any  other  in  the  world.  We  know,  indeed,  what  families  and  nations 
have  contributed  their  blood  to  this  new  variety  of  man  ;  wo  are 
certain  that  the  Kelts  were  its  earliest  historic  progenitors ;  and  that 
with  these  were  united  in  very  slight  degree  the  Romans,  and  in  much 
neater  degree  different  tribes  of  Teutons,  until  the  now  people 
became  almost  entirely  a  Teutonic  people.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
alw,  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  Slavonic  and  Moorish  blood 
mingles  in  the  veins  of  this  race,  both  from  colonists  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  from  Roman  legionaries.  But,  at  the  present  time,  to 
point  out  the  exact  traces  of  each  of  these  various  tribes  and  races ; 
to  say  that  here  we  have  a  Roman  or  Keltic  feature,  there  a  Teutonic ; 
some  trait  or  relio  of  Saxon,  or  Frisian,  or  Angle,  or  Bane,  or  Norwe¬ 


gian,  or  Romanized  Northman ;  is  very  difficult  to  attempt.  Still.  I 
without  doubt,  each  of  these  peoples  has  left  its  peculiar  stamp  ana 
its  ineffaceable  effect  on  the  mirid  and  the  ph^que,  the  institutions, ! 
laws,  and  language  of  the  English  nation.  What  prominent  pecu¬ 
liarities  distinctive  of  race  can  be  observed  now  in  England,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  mention  in  the  brief  mode  necessary  for  this  Treatise,  ^fore 
detailing  these,  the  resider  must  recall  rapidly  the  ethnological  history 
of  England.  Whether  there  were  a  primeval  family  on  British  soil, 
perhaps  of  Finnic  origin,  anterior  to  the  Kelts,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire,  nor  farther,  whether  the  ancient  Piets 
were  certainly  Kelts  or  not.  Historically,  the  Kelts  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  though  without  question  there  was  a  very 
early  immigration  of  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  Continent.  The  Roman 
conquest  and  settlement  followed.  During  several  centuries  succeed¬ 
ing— especially  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
— there  was  a  constant  stream  of  German  tribes  from  the  western 
coasts  of  Germany  between  Holstein  and  the  Rhine,  to  this  fertile 
island — tribes  known  as  Anglians,  J utes,  Frisians,  and  Saxons,  and 
representing  two  great  branches  of  the  Saxon  f^amily — the  Friso- 
Saxon  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  These  were  succeeded  by  another  and 
more  warlike  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race — the  Scandinavian  North¬ 
men,  consisting  of  Danes  and  Norwegiana  After  these  came  yet 
other  Northmen  or  Normans  from  France,  who  bad  been  Romanized 
in  language,  and  were  no  doubt  intermingled  with  much  Keltic  and 
Frankie  blo^.  The  main  current  in  this  mingling  of  so  many  streams 
of  race  is  evidently  Teutonic,  and  of  it,  the  Anglian  and  the  Norse 
seem  the  most  important  elements.  The  Roman  blood  has  had  little 
influence  on  the  English  race,  and  though  the  Keltic  has  bad  vastly 
more  power,  and  has  mingled  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  many 
warm  **  Anglo-Saxons  ”  would  have  us  believe,  still  the  two  races  and 
languages  seem  never  to  have  united  closely  on  British  soil.  The 
early  Kelts  were  either  exterminated  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  or 
driven  to  the  mountains,  where  a  portion  of  them  still  survive,  un¬ 
mixed  in  blood  and  with  their  native  dialect 


La  Soreiere;  the  Witch  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the 
French  of  J.  Michelet.  By  L.  J.  Trotter.  (The  only 
Authorised  English  Translation.)  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

No  one,  knowing  that  M.  Michelet  is  its  author,  need  be 
told  that  this  book  is  clever  and  caustic,  eloquent  and  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  nor  need  any  one,  after  reading  the  first  dozen 
pages  of  this  English  version,  be  told  that  the  translator 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  effort  ”  to  re -cast  the 
**  trenchant  humour,  the  scornful  eloquence,  the  epigram- 
*’matic  dash  of  M.  Michelet,  in  language  not  all  un- 
“  worthy  of  such  a  word-master.”  The  sober  history  of 
witchcraft,  however,  as  Mr  Trotter  admits,  has  yet  to  be 
written  by  some  more  matter-of-fact  student.  M.  Michelet’s 
volume  can  only  be  taken  as  the  able  setting  forth  of  a 
speculation  with  which  probably  very  few  will  bo  found  to 
agree.  Mr  Howitt  told  us  the  other  day  that  every  clumsy 
ghost  story  and  every  senseless  table  turning  is  part  of 
the  special  manifestations  of  the  work  and  hand  of  God 
appointed  for  this  incredulous  but  highly-favoured  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  M.  Michelet  here  tells  us  that  all  the 
tales  of  witchcraft  current  during  the  middle  ages  are  sub¬ 
stantially  true ;  that  the  witches  really  were  possessed  by 
Satan,  although  the  Satan  who  posses^  them  was  not  the 
Prince  of  Evil  but  the  Prince  of  Nature,  not  the  author  of 
mischief  but  the  author  of  health  and  happiness  for  man¬ 
kind. 

When  Paganism  died, — so  runs  the  argument  of  this 
curious  book, — all  the  world  seemed  on  its  death-bed. 

I  Christianity  wished  nothing  better  than  that  it  should  die, 
that  this  body  of  sin  might  crumble  away ;  that  nature, 
the  one  cause  of  trouble  and  temptation  to  the  pious  soul, 
might  vanish  altogether,  and  spirit  be  all  in  all.  By  gene- 
I  ration  after  generation  the  end  of  all  things  was  expected, 

!  and  with  each  fresh  disappointment  came  a  greater  hatred 
of  the  system  that  would  not  die,  a  firmer  belief  that  the 
world,  kept  going  by  “  the  Prince  of  this  world,”  was  as 
bad  as  its  master.  “All  nature  becomes  demoniac.  If 
“  there  is  a  devil  in  the  fiower,  how  much  more 
“  in  the  gloomy  forest !  The  light  we  think  so  pure  teems 
**  with  children  of  the  night.  The  heavens  themselves  are 
“  full  of  hell.  .  .  .  Think  what  it  must  be  to  fancy 

yourself  double,  to  believe  in  that  other,  that  cruel  host 
“  who  goes  and  comes  and  wanders  within  you,  making  you 
“  roam  at  his  pleasure  among  deserts,  over  precipices ! 
“  You  waste  and  weaken  more  and  more ;  and  the  weaker 
“  grows  your  wretched  body,  the  more  is  it  worried  by  the 
“  devil.  In  woman  especially  these  tyrants  dwell,  making 
**  her  blown  and  swollen.  They  fill  her  with  an  infernal 
“  wind,  they  brew  in  her  storms  and  tempests,  play  with 
“  her  as  the  whim  seizes  them,  drive  her  to  wickedness,  to 
“  despair.”  In  this  way  the  witch  was  made.  “  By  birth 
“  a  fairy,  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  her  ecstasy  she 
“  becomes  a  sybil.  By  her  love  she  grows  into  an  en- 
^'chantress.  By  her  subtlety,  by  a  roguishness  often 
“  whimsical  and  beneficent,  she  becomes  a  witch ;  she 
“  works  her  spells,  does  at  any  rate  lull  our  pains  to  rest 
“  and  beguile  them.”  During  the  centuries  of  turmoil  that 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  existing  races  in  Europe 
women  took  less  thoroughly  than  men  to  the  Christian  truth 
that  was  brought  to  them.  In  the  impulsiveness  of  their 
hearts  they  may  have  been  more  devout,  but  they  never 
lost  faith  in  their  ancient  gods,  in  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
earth,  fire,  and  water,  who  had  helped  their  ancestors. 
And  these  gods  and  spirits,  says  M.  Michelet,  were  no  less 
alive  in  these  later  times,  no  less  ready  to  protect  all  who 
sought  their  assistance.  For  generations  they  brought 
happiness  to  homesteads  otherwise  too  wretched  to  be  en- 
dur^,  and  when,  in  the  thickening  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  extortion  of  the  barons  and  the  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  priests  became  unbearable,  they  gave  a  home  and  a 
work  in  the  woods  to  all  who  were  willing  to  do  the  one 
and  take  the  other.  Sometimes  as  hideous  os  the  hags 
visited  by  Macbeth,  but  generally  young,  handsome,  and 
good-hearted,  the  women  who  enter^  upon  this  life,  who, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  made  league  with  Satw, 
were  henceforth  endowed  with  supernatural  powersi  which 


they  used  for  good  or  ill,  according  as  their  temperament 
was  kindly  or  malicious.  To  peasants,  bowed  down  with 
hardens  intolerable,  they  revealed  hidden  sources  of  wealth, 
or  betrayed  secrets  for  over-reaching  their  masters.  To 
young  men  and  maidens,  afflicted  with  love,  they  gave 
charms  and  philtres  for  winning  the  affection  that  they 
desired,  or  for  undoing  their  more  favoured  rivals.  To 
satisfy  the  pardonable  longings  of  weeping  mothers  and 
wives,  or  to  gratify  the  idle  curiosity  and  evil  desires  of 
others,  they  brought  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  made 
them  talk  and  walk,  do  good  and  ill,  during  the  few  brief 
hours  of  night.  More  than  all  this,  they  gathered  herbs 
and  weeds,  learnt  how  to  use  them,  and  so  l^came  the  best 
physicians  of  those  centuries ;  they  exhumed  corpses,  ex¬ 
amined  their  bones  and  muscles,  and  so  became  the  first 
anatomists.  “  Let  us,”  says  M.  Michelet,  in  the  burst 
of  sarcasm  with  which  he  ends  his  book,  “let  us, 
“if  we  can,  destroy  the  natural  sciences,  the  obser- 
“  vatory,  the  museum,  the  botanical  garden,  the  schools 
“  of  m^icine,  and  all  the  modem  libraries.  Let  ns  bum 
“  our  laws,  our  bodies  of  statutes,  and  return  to  the  Canon 
“  Law.  All  these  novelties  came  of  Satan.  Each  step 
“  forward  has  been  a  crime  of  his  doing.  He  was  the 
“  wicked  logician  who,  despising  the  clerical  law,  preserved 
“  and  renewed  that  of  jurists  and  philosophers,  grounded 
“  on  an  impious  faith,  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He 
“  was  that  dangerous  magician  who,  while  men  were  dis- 
“  cussing  the  sex  of  angels  and  other  questions  of  like 
“  sublimity,  threw  himself  fiercely  on  realities,  and  created 
“chemistry,  physics,  mathematics.  Medicine  especi- 
“  ally  was  a  Satanic  thing,  a  rebellion  against  disease,  the 
“  scourge  so  justly  dealt  by  God.  It  was  clearly  sinful  to 
“  check  the  soul  on  its  way  towards  heaven,  to  plunge  it 
“  afresh,  into  life !  What  atonement  shall  we  make  for  all 
“  this  ?  How  are  we  to  put  down,  to  overthrow,  this  pile 
“  of  insurrections,  whereof  at  this  moment  all  modem  life 
“  is  made  up  ?  Will  Satan  destroy  his  work,  that  he  may 
“  tread  once  more  the  way  of  angels  ?  That  work  rests 
“  on  three  everlasting  rocks,  Reason,  Right,  and  Nature.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell,  amid  so  much  rant  of  satire,  what 
M.  Michelet  really  means.  If  he  would  say  that  the  early 
Church  committed  a  grievous  error  in  retaining  so  much  as 
it  did  of  the  eastern  opinion  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the 
body  and  its  surroundings,  and  that  to  this  day  a  great 
drawback  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  the 
almost  constant  unwillingness  of  its  professors  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  science  as  an  essential  part  of  Christianity, 
he  will  find  many  to  support  him.  If  he  would  defend 
thq  so-called  witchcraft  of  the  middle  ages  from  much  of 
the  wickedness  ascribed  to  it,  every  intelligent  reader  of 
history  will  agree  with  him.  But  it  is  a  wanton  insult  to 
the  faith  of  all  modern  civilised  nations,  and  a  transparent 
fallacy  to  boot,  to  accuse  Christianity  itself  of  the  blunders 
too  often  made  by  its  followers ;  to  represent  it  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  system  needing  all  the  wit  and  favour  of  “  the 
“  Prince  of  this  world”  to  keep  it  from  ruining  society 
altogether.  A  hearty  hater  of  this  faith  may  be  blinded  by 
his  prejudices,  but  to  all  impartial  observers  it  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  all  the  true  improvement  of  society  that 
has  occurred  in  modem  times  has  been  wrought  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  As  often  as  its  disciples  were  able  to 
accept  its  simple  guidance,  they  were  led  to  do  more  and 
know  more  than  came  within  the  power  of  all  but  the  very 
wisest  in  the  ancient  world.  Their  own  advancement  and 
the  growth  of  the  faith  they  held  dear  were  retarded  by  their 
proneness  to  darken  the  truth  with  their  own  fancies  or 
the  traditions  of  heathen  society.  But  other  and  wiser 
men  brought  back  the  light.  It  was  b^  monks  and  friars, 
not  by  witches, — so,  at  any  rate,  we  have  read  the  story  of 
the  period, — that  medicine  and  all  the  natural  sciences 
were  promoted.  Roger  Bacon  is  not  mentioned  by  M. 
Michelet.  Had  he  b^n,  it  would  probably  have  been  only 
to  repeat  the  foolish  tales  of  his  witchcraft,  invented  by  a 
posterity  unable  to  see  the  meaning  of  his  teaching  and 
discoveries.  In  such  lives  as  his,  however,  there  is  full 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  science  was  revived  and 
made  to  help  on  the  progress  of  society. 

Half  of  M.  Michelet’s  book  consists  of  a  fanciful  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  history  of  witchcraft  down  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  other  half  is  made  up  of  tales,  gathered 
from  out-of-the-way  sources,  having  no  other  connection 
with  the  avowed  subject  of  the  book  than  that  the  names 
witch  and  wizard  were  applied  to  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
They  are  all  abolit  wick^  priests  and  the  mischief  done  by 
them  in  nunneries  or  among  the  young  women  brought 
before  them  at  the  confessional.  Told  with  the  art  of  a 
good  story-teller,  they  are  iuteresting  enough ;  but  they 
have  nothing  on  the  score  of  morality  to  recommend  them, 
and  of  the  vileness,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of  monastic 
institutions  in  modern  times,  the  world  has  already  had 
plenty  of  evidence. 

The  Quarterly  Review.  No.  227.  July,  1863.  Murray. 

This  is  a  very  fresh  and  pleasant  holiday  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  readable  throughout,  full  of  amusing  detail  and 
intelligent  discussion.  As  in  the  Edinburgh  oi  this  month, 
party  politics  are  tabooed  as  out  of  season.  The  only  article 
on  home  politics  is  one  in  defence  of  our  colonial  empire 
against  the  arguments  of  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  for  its  dis¬ 
memberment  ;  and  in  regard  to  foreign  politics,  the  review 
opens  with  an  admirable  and  really  li^ral  survey  of  the 
undeveloped  resources  of  the  Austrian  empire.  If  Austria, 
says  the  reviewer,  is  to  reconcile  her  hostile  and  unmanage¬ 
able  populations,  there  is  a  way  she  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  ^at  of  quieting  them  with  prosperity.  She  has 
boundless  means  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  her  people, 
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but  to  ATtil  herself  of  them  she  mutt  make  a  fdndamental 
change  in  her  commercial  policy. 

MtDj  MUMt  bare  long  oonbined  to  keep  Auatria  eingularlj  lov 
in  tbe  scale  of  material  prosperity  as  compared  with  most  of  tbe 
other  nations  of  Europe.  Tbe  eoonomieal  peculiaritiee  wbiob  abe 
eibibita  are  remarkable.  Endowed  orer  a  raet  extent  of  ber  terri* 
tory  with  a  toil  so  rich  and  fertile  that  it  ean  be  compared  only  to 
aeme  of  tbe  rirgin  prairies  and  aarannaa  of  tbe  New  World,  tbe 
Anatrian  empire  did  not  until  within  a  recent  period  grow  grain 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  ita  own  people.  In  1864  the  quantity 
of  grain  and  flour  imported  exceeded  that  exported  by  not  leas  than 
6,630,000  ewte.,  of  which  a  large  proportion  came  from  Turkey,  tbe 
moat  barbarous  and  neglected  oountry  in  Europe.  With  plains  which 
resemble  in  the  riohnesa  and  abundance  of  their  grasses  tbe  pampas 
of  South  America,  and  are  almost  as  well  adapted  for  the  grating  of 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  Austria  still  imports  stock  from  Sertia 
and  Wallachia  |  and  horses,  which  might  be  bred  on  any  scale  in 
Hungary,  are  ocoaaionally  procured  from  Southern  Germany  and 
from  Eusaia.  With  forests  of  almost  primaral  grandeur,  tbe  im« 
ports  of  wood  fur  fuel  exceeded  until  recently  tbe  exports.  With 
sTerr  conceirable  natural  adraniage  fur  growth  of  the  sine,  and  with 
numberless  gentle  eminences,  slopes,  and  sheltered  Tales,  where  the 
grape  acquiree  its  highest  flarour  and  perfection,  the  wines  of  Hun* 
gary,  Styria,  Transylvania,  and  Dalmatia,  which  might  Tie  with  the 
cboiceet  produce  of  France  and  Spain,  haTc,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  the  more  expensixe  sorts  which  are  occasionally  produced  as 
rarities  at  tbe  tables  of  tbe  wealthy,  until  recently  scarce  been  heard 
of  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  empire.  This  Tery  imperfect  development 
of  one  of  tbe  most  Taluable  of  its  resources  is  the  charsoteristic  of  a 
oountry  two-thirds  of  tbe  population  of  which  is  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  where  the  mndest  river  of  Europe  is  available  for  tbe 
transport  of  surplus  produce  to  foreign  shores. 

The  paternal  ”  government  had  for  a  long  time  all  ita 
good  intentions  defeated  by  the  want  of  a  responsible  minis¬ 
try.  To  this  day  it  has  not  achieved  that  elementary  con¬ 
dition  of  prosperity  of  trade,  the  full  use  of  convenient 
ports,  go^  highways  for  internal  communication,  and 
liberty  of  action  to  the  trader.  The  mechanics  have  been 
tied  up  hand  and  foot  at  the  gates  of  their  guilds. 

Even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  the  roads  are 
still  allowed  during  winter  to  remain  in  a  condition  which,  in  oonse- 
quenee  of  tbe  time  eons'imed  in  transport,  and  the  wear  and  b'sr  of 
horses,  must  considerably  increase  the  price  of  all  articles  of  con- 
■umptioD.  In  this  respect  Austria  contraata  unfavourably  even  with 
Buasia,  where  the  principal  approaches  to  tbe  capital  have  been 
aolldly  oonatracted  and  are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  obstacles  to  the  industrial  progress  of  Austria 
baa  been  tbe  impolitic  diversion  of  a  oonaiderable  portion  of  her 
population  from  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil  to  manufactures,  which 
ware  brought  into  existence  by  a  system  of  prohibition.  Communi¬ 
ties  of  guilds  and  trades  were  encouraged  until  they  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  ee  to  destroy  almost  all  individual  energy  and  self* 
rvlianoe.  Evsry  workman  was  restricted  from  the  day  of  his 
apprsntioeship  to  one  narrow  department  of  industry.  Hs  was 
bound  by  indissoluble  ties  to  his  master,  for  whom  alone  his  industry 
could  be  made  productive,  for  he  could  not  labour  for  himself  even  if 
bis  employer  did  not  give  him  work  sufficient  to  occupy  one-hslf  bis 
time.  Bhopkeepsrs  were  subjected  to  tbe  most  vexatious  restraints. 
No  one  could  carry  on  a  busineat  without  a  licence,  and  tbe  licence 
when  granted  only  authoriaed  the  asle  of  goods  of  a  specified 
character,  and  no  tradeaman  could  leave  the  town  in  which  ho  was 
ones  established.  All  enterprise  was  thus  extinguished,  and  tbe 
whole  system  of  Austrian  industry  constituted  a  vast  oombinstinn  of 
monopolies  which  bound  trade  in  fetters  worthy  only  of  tbe  middle 
ages. 

The  high  price  of  money,  and  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  in  a 
country  wnera  the  law  exempted  the  noblee  from  arreet  for  debt,  have 
operate,  with  other  causes,  in  depressing  tbe  national  industry  and 
Fording  agricultural  improvement. 

Twenty  yean  ago  there  was  not  a  bank  in  the  whole 
province  of  Transylvania.  But  lotteries  abound.  There 
are  at  this  day,  throughout  the  empire,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  drawings  in  the  year,  and  even  the  poorest  are 
tempted  to  gamble  by  the  offer  of  lottery  tickets  at  the 
price  of  two  pence.  (Such  indications  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  with  a  jnst  recognition  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  Qoremmept  to  do  it,  precede  an  interesting 
surrey  in  detail  of  vast  materiid  resources  that  await 
development. 

^  The  next  article  is  one  full  of  curious  information  and 
discussion  upon  a  subject  hitherto  more  laboured  by  tbe 
philologist  in  his  study  than  by  the  natnralist  in  Palestine, 
the  Katural  History  of  the  Bible.  Here  we  read  that 
leviathan  meant  generally  the  crocodile,  though  once  he 
seems  to  be  a  whale,  and  at  other  times  stands  generally  for 
**  that  great  live- thing;”  that  behemoth  was  a  hippopotamus, 
that  the  unicorn  stands  bj  translators*  blunder  for  a  two- 
homed  animal,  some  sort  of  wild  ox ;  that  the  ostrich  has 
been  libelled  by  Job,  and  that  beyond  question  the  Bibli- 
**  cal  notices  of  animals  are  not  always  in  strict  harmony 

with  Zoological  facts ;  **  that  the  white  shark  could  have 
swallowed  Jonah,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  a 
whole  roan  in  armour  in  his  stomach,  onl^  not  alive. 
*' Jonah's  preservation,”  says  the  reviewer,  **  if  the  account 

is  to  be  understood  literally,  was  undoubtedly  miracu- 

lous.”  The  “  grain  of  mustai^  seed  ”  that  puzzles  young 
readers  of  the  English  version  of  scripture,  by  growing  into 
a  tree  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  frequent  is  usually 
identified,  according  to  the  opinion  first  held  by  Dr  Forbes 
Hoyle,  with  the  Srivadora  persica,  of  which  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  mustard.  Its  small  pungent  seeds  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  mustard,  and  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  five-and-twenty  feet  producing  numerous  branches  and 
leaves.  The  reviewer,  however,  shows  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  tree  is  after  all  the  common  mustard, 
the  BinapU  nigra.  He  says, 

NotwithvUnding  all  that  baa  been  advanced  by  Bovle,  the  Sahadora 
jMTtm  ia  oertainly  not  the  tree  in  question.  In  the  first  place  this 
tree  ie  a  tropical  plant ;  it  frowa  only  in  tbe  amall  low  vallev  of  £a- 
gedi,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  where  Irby  and  Manglea  saw  it  We  were 
•ceptioal  some  time  ago  aa  to  the  oUima  of  tbe  Salvadora portico,  and 
requeated  Dr  Hooker  juat  before  hia  visit  to  Palestine  two  years  since 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  localities  of  that  tree.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  Is  nacaasary  fur  the  plant  of  the  parable  to  be  a  common  one, 
otherwiaa  it  would  nevar  hava  been  used  in  a  parable  at  all.  Dr 
Hookar  thus  wrote  to  ua  on  his  return  from  tbe  Kaati  **  I  ouuld  nut 
hear  ofuj  other  Syrian  locality  for  this  plant  except  the  aub-tropical 
valley  of  EngedL  I  do  not  believe  at  all  it  is  found  elsewhere  in 
fiyiitf  M  one  bos  wer  seen  or  heard  of  it  elsewhere.  The  tale  of  En- 


gedi  ia  doubtless  the  Dftsme  TMt  of  ita  northern  wanderio^a’*  Again, 
the  Greek  Sinapi  is  said  to  be  a  garden  herb,”  a  definition  which 
would  not  at  all  suit  tbs  Salvadora portico.  But  if  the  mustard-plant 
of  Scriptura  ia  aof  this  tree,  what  is  the  plant  denoted?  Wahave 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  ia  nothing  less  than  tbe  common  Sina- 
pit  nigra.  Irby  and  Mangles  speak  of  tbe  usual  mustard-plant 
growing  wild  aa  high  as  their  horses’  heads.  Dr  Thompson  has 
seen  the  wild  mustard  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  aa  tall  as  tbe 
boras  and  tha  rider.  As  to  the  plant  being  called  *’a  tree,”  or 
**a  great  tree,”  it  is  clear  that  tha  expression  ia  not  only  an 
Oriental  hyperbole,  but  that  it  is  used  with  reference  to  some 
other  thing.  With  reapset  to  trees,  properly  so  called,  the  Sinopi  wm 
on  tree ;  but  compared  with  the  other  pot-herba  of  the  garden,  it 
might  Justly  bs  called  a  tree,  oonaidering  tbe  great  relative  site 
which  it  attains.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  about 
birds  ” building  their  neats”  in  the  branches  of  this  plant;  the  Greek 
word  simply  denotes  to  “  settle  or  rest  upon  anything and  if  it  is 
onderatood,  aa  is  most  natural,  of  the  small  inaessorial  order  of  birds, 
the  linnets,  finches,  and  such  like,  the  claims  of  the  common  mustard- 
plant  are  sufficiently  established.  It  ia  certain,  from  Dioacorides, 
Pliny,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  that  mustard  seeds  were 
valued  aa  a  condiment,  even  aa  they  are  with  us.  Is  it  not  more 
probable  that  the  Jews  In  our  Lord’s  time  were  In  the  habit  of  using 
the  seeds  of  some  common  Stnapit  rather  than  tbe  seed  of  a  tree 
which  cannot  fulfil  the  Scriptural  demand  of  being  called  a  “  |mt- 
herb,”  eten  allowing  the  extreme  improbability  of  ita  ever  having 
occuned  as  a  commun  plant  in  Palestine  ? 

On  a  kindred  subject  is  another  article  in  this  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  on  Sacred  Trees  or  Flowers,  that  is  to  say 
on  the  plants  which  have  been  connected  with  the  mysteries 
of  religion  or  4he  names  of  Saints,  partly  by  the  old  method 
of  transfer  in  Christianizing  heathen  superstition,  partly 
by  the  development  of  tradition,  or  the  detection  of  fancied  j 
images  within  the  plant  itself,  in  the  flower,  or  perhaps  in  a 
cross-section  of  its  root. 

To  the  Benedictinpa  and  Cistercians — the  firat  great  agriculturists  ; 
of  Europe,  and  the  first  great  gardeners,  the  true  predecessors  of  the 
Hendersons  and  Veitchea  of  our  own  day — we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  tbe  old  well-loved  flowers  that  will  always  keep  their  places  in 
spite  of  their  gayer,  but  lees  permanent,  modern  rivals.  The  wall¬ 
flower  that  **  scents  the  dewy  air  ”  aliout  the  ruined  arches  of  ita  con¬ 
vent  ;  tho  scarlet  anemone,  that  flowers  about  Esstertide,  and  is  called 
in  Palestine  the  “  blood-drops  of  Christ tho  blossoming  almond-tree, 
one  of  the  symbols  of  tbe  Virgin ;  and  the  marygold,  that  received 
her  name,  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  old  friends,  brought  long  ago  from 
Syria  by  some  pilgrim  monk,  and  spread  from  bis  garden  over  tbe 
whole  of  Europe.  Within  those  quiet  walls  the  brother  Pacificus  of 
his  monastery  found  material  for  the  studies  of  leaf,  flower,  and  insect 
with  which  to  decorate  tbe  borders  of  his  miuals  and  breviaries ;  and 
tbe  sculptor  ouuld  there  arrange  his  wreaths  of  white  lilies,  or  his 
branches  of  ”  herb  bennet,”  before  transferring  them  in  atone  to  the 
capitals  of  the  neighbouring  church :  , 

”  Nor  herb  nor  fluw’ret  glistened  there 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair.” 

In  tbe  cloister  garden,  too,  the  monk  was  wont  to  meditate  on  tbe 
marvels  of  the  plants  that  surrounded  him,  and  to  find  all  manner  of 
myaterioua  emblems  in  their  marks  and  tracings-  Many  displayed  tbe 
true  figure  of  tho  cross.  It  might  be  seen  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  red 
poppy ;  and  there  was  a  “  xucca  ”  (fig)  at  Borne,  in  the  garden  of  tbe 
Cistercian  convent  of  Santa  Putentiana,  tbe  fruit  of  which,  when  cut 
through,  showed  a  green  cross  inlaid  on  tbe  white  pulp,  and  having 
at  its  angles  five  seeds,  representing  the  five  wounds.  This  mys¬ 
terious  fig  is  dasoribed  and  figured  by  Bosio,  who  compares  it  to  tbe 
”  Crocefisao  de  la  oepa”  at  Valladolid,  a  representation  of  Our  Lord  on 
tbe  cross,  formed  naturally,  through  “  mirabilmente,”  by  tbe  twisted 
growth  of  a  vine  root.  The  banana,  in  the  Canaries,  ia  never  cut 
with  a  knife,  because  it  also  exhibits  a  representation  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  juat  as  tbe  fem-root  shows  an  oak  tree.  But  tbe  fame  of  the 

freatest  of  all  such  marvels  arrived  at  Borne  in  tbe  year  1609,  whilst 
tosio  waa  labouring  over  hia  ponderous  folio  on  tbe  *  Triumphs  of  tbe 
Cross ;’  and  he  pauaes  accordingly,  half  doubtful  whether  he  ought 
to  say  anything  about  the  ”  atupendo  e  maraviglioao  fioce  ”  of  which 
be  bad  been  told,  seeing  that  it  waa  a  matter  almost  too  ”  moatruosa 
e  straordinaria  ”  for  belief;  but  quite  unwilling  to  omit  all  notice  of  it, 
especially  aa  be  was  daily  receiving  new  confirmation  of  ita  wonders. 
This  ”  maravigiioso  fiore”  was  the  Passion  flower  of  the  New  World. 

Drawings  and  descriptiona  of  the  Passion  flower  were  pabliahed 
for  the  first  time,  in  ^th  Spain  and  Italy,  in  1609.  Boslo’s  chief 
authority  waa  Father  Emmanuello  de  Villegas,  an  Augustinian  monk, 
and  a  native  of  Mexico,  who  was  at  this  time  visiting  Borne.  But 
Father  Emmanuel’s  wonderful  account  had  been  confirmed,  we  are 
assured,  by  many  personages  *'  di  qualitk  e  di  graviik  ”  who  bad  tra¬ 
velled  in  New  Spain,  and  especially  by  certain  Mexican  Jeauita.  It 
would  seem,  aaya  Bosio,  that  in  this  wonderful  and  myaterioua  *'  flower 
of  tbe  five  wounds  ”  (”  flor  de  las  cinoo  llagaa  ”),  as  the  Spaniards 
called  it,  tbe  Creator  of  tbe  world  had  chosen  to  represent  tbe  principal 
emblems  of  bis  Son’s  Paaaion ;  so  that  in  due  season  it  might  assist, 
when  ita  marvels  should  be  explained  to  them,  in  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  people  in  whose  oountry  it  grew.  He  goes  on  to  describe 
tbe  flower  as  follows The  upper  petals  are  tawny  di  color  leo- 
nato  ”)  in  Peru  :  in  New  Spain  they  are  white,  tinged  with  roae  colour. 
Tbe  fringelike  filaments  aliove  are  blood-red ;  as  though  referring 
to  the  scourge  with  which  our  Lord  was  beaten.”  In  the  midst  of  the 
flower  rises  tbe  column  to  which  He  was  bound ;  and  above  are  the 
nail*,  both  of  a  **  clear  green.”  Above,  again,  is  the  crown  of  thorn*, 
aurrounded  by  a  kind  of  veil  of  threads — reventy-two  in  number — 
(the  traditional  number  of  tbe  thorns  on  Our  Lord’s  crown)  coloured 
like  a  peacock’s  feather  ("di  color  pavonazxo”).  In  tbe  centre  of 
tbe  flower,  and  under  tbe  column,  are  five  marks  or  spots,  of  a  blood 
colour,  "  clearly  representing  the  five  chief  wounds  that  Christ 
reeeiv^  on  the  cross.”  Tbe  plant,  he  oonlinues,  is  rich  in  laaves, 
which  in  shape  resemble  tbe  iron  of  a  pike  or  lance-head,  and  refer 
to  that  with  which  Our  Lord’s  aide  was  pierced.  At  nightfall  the 
flower  closes  entirely  ;  and  in  tbe  day  it  only  half  unfolds  itself, 
keeping  always  the  form  of  a  bell,  ao  ^at  tbe  mysteries  so  wonder¬ 
fully  encloaed  in  it  cannot  be  generally  seen.  Boaio,  however,  thought 
proper  to  draw  it  fully  opened,  "  per  gusto  de’  pii  lettori  ” — who 
would  thus  have  the  comfort  of  contemplating  in  the  flower  the 
"profound  marvels  of  its,  and  of  our  own,  Creator.”  The  close 
shrouding  of  tbe  flower,  he  suggests,  may  have  b^n  designed,  by 
infinite  wisdom,  as  an  indication  that  the  mysteries  of  the  cross  were 
not  to  be  revealed  to  the  heathen  people  of  those  countries  until  such 
time  as  it  seemed  good  to  Him. 

In  spite  of  the  suggestion  of  our  own  Master  Parkinson,  who  waa 
the  first  to  describe  the  Passion  flower  in  England,  that  it  should  bo 
icsigned  to  that  “  bright  occidental  sUr  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  be 
named  in  memory  of  her  the  Virgin  climber,”  the  Passion  flower  has 
reuined  its  original  name  and  rignifleanoe.  It  ia  tbe  one  great 
contribution  of  tiia  Western  bcinisphere  to  the  symbolical  flowers  of 
Christendom ;  and  ita  starliko  blossoms  have  taken  a  worthy  plaoe 
beside  the  mystical  rosea  and  trefoils  of  ecclesiastical  decoration; 
never  more  appropriately  than  in  the  ironwork  of  the  beautiful  choir- 
screens  at  Lichfield  and  at  Hereford. 

The  Swiss  tourist  is  furnished  by  this  July  Quarterly 
with  a  good  seasonable  article  on  Qlacial  Theories ;  or  we  may 
travel  by  Quarterly  express  to  Rome,  in  reading  the  article 
on  HrBtore7*«  'Bomeas  i(  If.*  There  is  a  short  article  devoted 


to  those  latest  lions  among  travellers,^  Ifeaan  Speke  and 
Grant.  There  are  two  other  artiolefl  in  the  number,  one 
an  agreeable  notice  of  the  life  of  an  agreeable  man,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  which  is  friendly  and  appreciative  without 
omitting  to  show  reasonable  sense  of  the  limits  of  hii 
genius ;  the  other  a  sensible  paper  noon  the  pretensions  of 
Mr  Home  and  the  credulities  of  Mr  Howitt.  We  may 
quote  from  this  a  passage  that  includes  citation  of  M. 
Houdin's  miracle  of  legerdemain  that  Mr  Howitt  sorely 
wants  to  be  allowed  to  regard  as  an  exercise  of  spiritoid 
force  on  pocket-handkerchiefs : 

A  favourite  argument  of  tha  advocates  of  spiritual  sgeniw,  fixim 
the  impostibUUy  of  such  phenomena  being  produced  by  natufai  means, 
is  ons  to  which  we  cannot  attach  much  weight.  Many  seaming 
impoasibilities  of  this  kind  have  aotually  been  performed  by  natunu 
mean*,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  confeaaion  of  the  {wrformera,  might 
pass  for  aa  go^  apirit-manifeatations  aa  the  majority  of  Mr  Home’s 
exhibitions.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  specimen,  exhibited 
before  Louis  Philippe  at  St  Cloud,  by  M.  Bobert  Houdin 

"  1  borrowed  from  my  noble  apectatora  several  bandkerobiefa,  which 
I  made  into  a  parcel,  and  laid  on  the  table.  Then,  at  ny  request, 
diflTerent  persona  wrote  on  cards  tbe  names  of  places  whither^  they 
desired  tbe  handkerchiefs  to  be  invisibly  transported.  When  this  had 
been  done,  I  begged  the  King  to  take  three  of  tbe  cards  at  baxard, 
and  choose  from  them  the  plaoe  he  might  consider  most  suitable.”— 
Of  the  three  places  thus  proposed,  tbe  King  chooses  that  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  be  sent  "  into  the  cheat  of  the  last  orange-tree  on  the  right 
of  tbe  avenue.”  The  narrative  continues :  — 

"  The  King  gave  some  orders  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  directly  aaw 
several  persons  run  to  the  orange-tree,  in  order  to  watch  it  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  fraud.  1  was  delighted  at  this  precaution,  which  must  add 
to  the  effect  of  my  experiment,  for  the  trick  waa  already  arranged, 
and  the  precaution  hence  too  late. 

"  I  had  now  to  send  tbe  handkerchiefs  on  their  travels ;  so  I 
placed  them  beneath  a  bell  of  opaque  glass,  and,  taking  my  wand,  I 
ordered  my  invisible  travellers  to  proceed  to  the  spot  tha  King  bad 
chosen. 

"  I  raised  tbe  bell ;  tbe  little  parcel  was  no  longer  there,  and  a  white 
turtle-dove  had  taken  its  place.” 

We  must  give  the  conclusion  of  the  story  in  an  abridged  form.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  orange-tree  chest  was  opened  by  one  of 
the  King’s  servants,  who  drew  from  it  "  a  small  iron  coffer,  eaten  by 
rust”  The  key  was  found  banging  to  tbe  neck  of  the  turtle-dove  ; 
and  the  box,  being  opened,  displayed  a  packet,  carefully  sealed  with 
tbe  seal  of  Cagliostro,  which  was  torn  open  by  tbe  King  and  fonnd 
to  contain  tbe  six  handkerchiefs  which  a  few  moments  before  were 
lying  on  tbe  conjuror’s  table. 

If  we  wished  for  an  easy  and  lazy  mode  of  explaining^  thU  feat, 
we  should  at  once  have  recourse  to  tbe  theory  of  spirit  agency. 
This  theory  has  tbe  advantage,  in  common  with  the  famous  walk 
of  St  Deny*,  that  it  is  only  tbe  first  step  that  is  at  all  difficult  of 
belief.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  spirits  are  in  tbe  habit  of  taking 
part  in  mundane  affairs  in  the  manner  asserted  by  Mr  Home  and  hia 
brethren,  we  have  no  means  of  testing  the  limits  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  difficulty  in  attributing  all  extraordinary  occur¬ 
rences  to  their  intervention.  We  may  easily  suppose,  then,  that 
some  spirit,  possibly  that  of  Cagliostro,  placed  the  ban^erchiefs  in 
tbe  packet,  sealed  them  with  bis  seal,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
place  where  they  werq  found ;  indeed,  so  plausible  is  this  hypothesis, 
that  Mr  Howitt,  who  notices  the  story,  seems  half  inclined  to  convert 
Robert  Houdin,  bon  gri,  mol  gri,  into  a  spiritual  medium.  "The 
feat  of  Houdin  at  St  Cloud,”  be  says,"  waa  either  done  by  great  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  and  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
palace,  or  it  was  not  mere  sleight  of  hand.  To  send  several  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  out  of  a  room,  in  the  presence  of  spectators,  into  the  palace 
garden,  introduce  them  into  the  tub  of  an  orange-toee  guarded  by 
officials,  into  an  old  iron  chest,  and  under  the  root  of  the  tree, 
requires  something  more  than  the  cleverest  legerdemain.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  M.  Houdin  himself  refuses  to  be  converted  into  a  medium 
for  the  sake  of  a  theory  ;  and,  though  in  this  instance  he  confesses 
to  preparation,  he  denies  collusion.  All  bis  feats,  be  tells  ua,  are 
TOrformed  by  real  sleight  of  hand,  and  without  the  aid  of  accomplices. 
We  doubt  whether  any  person,  except  a  professed  preotidigiiatenr, 
could  explain  by  what  means  this  and  many  other  of  M.  Houdin’s 
marvels  were  performed ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  doubt  that  they 
were  performed  by  natural  means  of  some  kind  or  other. 


The  Discipline  of  the  Bar.  By  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq. 

Emily  Faithfull. 

This  is  a  reprint,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  an  excellent 
paper  that  has  appeared  among  the  transactions  of  the 
*  S^iety  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law/  before 
which  it  was  read  last  February.  Referring  to  several 
notorious  cases  that  have  lately  raised  questions  touching 
the  organisation  of  the  English  Bar,  Mr  Lefevre  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  nature  and  customary  exercise  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  their  benchers,  and  the 
general  bearings  of  a  discipline  founded  on  unwritten  rules 
of  etiquette. 

The  Bar  of  England  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  be  traced  further 
back  in  our  history  than  |the  13th  century  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Magna  Charta  that  the  Courts  of  Law  were  permanently  seUled 
at  Westminster,  instead  of  following,  as  previoiuly,  tbe  Kin^s 
person  in  hia  journeys  through  tbe  country  ;  and  it  waa  about  the 
same  time  that  persons,  no  longer  of  the  clerical  order,  practiaing  as 
barristers  and  attending  the  Court,  formed  themselves  into  Societies, 
which  were  partly  idtended  as  seminaries  of  learning  and  partly  as 
bodies  for  tbe  maintenance  of  discipline  among  their  order.  Although 
there  is  no  account  extant  of  tbe  founding  of  these  Inns  or  Sooietiea, 
it  is  certain  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  they  were  recognised  by 
the  Courts  of  Jiutioe,  and  that  to  their  meiqbers  was  conceded  tbe 
exclusive  right  of  being  heard  on  behalf  of  suitors  before  the  Judges 
of  tbe  land  in  tbe  superior  Courts  of  Law.  According  to  the  bMt 
authorities,  these  four  inns  of  Court  are  to  be  considered  in  tbe  nature 
of  voluntary  associations,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  had 
their  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  J udges ;  they  have  no  corM- 
rate  existence — they  act  under  no  charters — they  are  not  amenable 
to  any  direct  interference  of  the  law  by  mandamut  or  otherwioe — but 
tbe  judges  of  the  land,  acting  as  visitors,  have  a  certain  authority 
over  them ;  and  the  ancient,  usual,  and  only  way  of  redresa  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  any  grievance  in  the  Inna  is  by  apjMal  to  the  judges. 

However  obscure  the  origin  of  these  Societies  or  Inns  of  Court 
and  their  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  them  when  we 
look  back  at  the  early  history  of  our  social  institutions.  We  may 
recollect  that  in  those  times  every  trade  or  profession  was  sulnect  to 
its  special  rules  and  bye-laws,  either  determined  and  enforoed  by  law 
or  by  its  own  guild  or  corporation — rules  which  had  in  view  the 
education  of  the  members  of  the  trade  or  profeasion,  the  enforcement 
of  honesty  among  them,  tbe  regulation  of  wages  and  fees,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  competition,  the  limitation  of  their  numbera,  and  other 
similar  objects ;  but  while  in  most  professions  and  trades  these  guilds 
have  disappeared,  leaving  little  or  no  trace  behind  them  hut  their 
aacieut  halls  aad  (heir  la^  reremtosi  irbioh  are  now  disposed  ol  in 
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faMting  and  oharitj,  and  while  the  laws  whioh  intetfered  with  the 
ragulation  of  wagea  and  competition  hare  from  time  to  time  been 
repealed,  ao  far  aa  they  affected  inferior  tradea  and  profemiont,  in 
conformity  with  the  adranoe  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  with  the 
Bar  it  ia  otherwiae ;  there  the  old  organisation  hai  aurfiTed,  and 
aome  little  of  its  power  orer  its  memh^ 

The  Judges,  as  visitors  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  hare  from 
time  to  time  regulated  discipline  by  issue  of  orders. 
One,  still  unrepealed  except  in  practice,  is  *'that  no 
**  fellows  of  these  Societies  should  wear  any  beard  above  a 

fortnight’s  growth.”  It  was  attempted  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  by  such  orders,  to  check  overcrowding  in 
the  profession ;  now,  however,  anybody  may  bo  admitted 
to  the  Inns,  with  a  certificate  of  respectability  from  two 
barristers  or  one  bencher,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of 
the  benchers,  from  whose  decision,  in  case  of  refusal,  there 
is  no  appeal.  Tet  there  was  strong  recommendation  of 
a  provision  for  appeal  made  by  the  Common  Law  Com¬ 
missioners  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  From  the  student,  once 
admitted,  no  test  of  his  competence  is  required, — beyond 
assurance  that  he  has  eaten  certain  dinners  and  attended 
certain  lectures, — upon  his  call  to  the  Bar  after  three  years 
of  studentship.  Yet  the  requirement  of  some  better  security 
of  competence  was  urged  eight  years  ago  by  the  unanimous 
Report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  present  Chief-Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
Mr  Justice  Keating,  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood, 
Sir  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  others  were  members.  The 
benchers  of  any  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  may,  however, 
at  discretion  refuse  his  call  to  the  student,  upon  moral 
grounds,  and  from  the  decision  in  this  case  there  is  again 
no  appeal  to  the  judges ;  nor  is  there  any  prescribed  mode 
of  hearing  the  candidate  before  the  benchers,  who  have 
only  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  reasons  for  their  refusal. 
Unless,  %  receiving  his  patent  from  the  Crown  as  Serjeant- 
at-law,  the  barrister  passes  out  of  the  authority  of  his  Inn, 
the  benchers  of  the  Inn  retain  over  the  admitted  barrister 
their  power  of  inquiring  into  his  professional  and  moral 
character,  and  have  also  a  power  of  expulsion.  There  is 
no  definition  of  the  particular  acts  by  which  a  barrister 
becomes  liable  to  expulsion  or  censure,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  disbarment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  benchers  to  the  judges. 

As  renrds  the  bar  and  the  public,  the  only  duties  of  any  importance 
which  these  benchers  have  to  perform  are  those  before  alluded  to  of 
admitting  candidates  as  students,  calling  them  to  the  Bar,  and 
exercising  a  certain  control  orer  them  when  called.  Beyond  these 
functions,  which  do  not,  as  now  performed,  entail  much  labour  upon 
them,  they  have  no  others  than  to  administer  their  ample  funds  and 
revenues,  which  tb^  have  proved  before  the  Commisaion  of  1855  to 
be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  their  libraries,  chapels,  gardens, 
and  lecturers. 

And  to  this  passage  Mr  Lefevre  adds,  as  a  note, 

I  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1855,  the  income 
of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  in  1854,  to 
67,957/.  3s.  6d.,  of  which  about  86,000/.  was  deriv^  from  rents  and 
dividends.  The  expenditure  on  tbeir  libraries  was  2,122/. ;  on  their 
chapels,  2,828/. ;  lecturers  and  studentships  about  2,000/. ;  interest  on 
mortgages  1,300/.  The  remainder  was  spent  in  repairs,  in  tbeir 
establishments,  and  in  their  kitchens.  I  would  suggest  that,  as  a 
great  additional  convenience  to  barristers  and  students,  the  libraries 
should  be  kept  open  at  least  as  hmg  as  it  is  light,  instead  of  being 
closed  at  4  p.m.,  even  though  this  might  necessitate  the  further 
expense  of  assistant  librarians. 

Inquiry  of  the  benchers  into  the  conduct  of  members  of 
the  Inn  takes  place  often  informally  after  dinner  before 
such  benchers  as  happen  to  be  present,  and  is  strictly  pri¬ 
vate.  Short-hand  notes  are  taken  and  counsel  is  sometimes 
beard,  but  the  assembled  benchers  have  none  of  the  powers 
ordinarily  vested  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  They  cannot 
compel  the  production  of  documents,  or  examine  upon 
oath.  This  want  of  due  authority  gave  rise  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  scandal  in  the  Middle  Temple  caso  of  Mr 
Bigby  Seymour. 

In  Mr  Seymour's  case,  the  judgment,  which  was  the  result  of  their 
investigation,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  a  document  which 
was  screened  in  the  Hall.  The  document  contained  no  name  to  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  particular  case,  and  it  was  only  by  inference  that  it 
could  be  so  understood.  In  Mr  Rdarin  James's  case,  again,  the  nature 
of  the  charges  which  led  to  bis  expulsion  from  the  profession  were 
long  withheld  from  the  public,  and  it  was  not  till  aome  months  after 
that  the  public  were  favoured,  through  the  pages  of  the  Law  Review, 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  charges  in  respect  to  which  Mr  James 
was  condemned.  In  the  meantime  Mr  James  bad  been  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  to  a  public  and  a  profession  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  this  country  on  account 
of  pecuniary  difficulties  only.  It  is  true  that  the  profession  here  were 
well  aware  of  what  had  b^n  the  nature  of  his  offences,  but  not  so 
the  general  public.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  in  cases  of  disbar¬ 
ment  the  reasons  for  it  should  be  made  public,  for  the  sake  both  of 
the  bar  and  the  public,  to  justify  the  one  and  to  protect  the  other. 

Of  another  coart  of  honour,  the  Bar  Mess, — which  acts, 
doubtless,  in  the  best  manner  on  the  honourable,  or  by  far 
the  greater,  part  of  a*  profession  that  has  preserved  its 
dignity  in  spite  of  defects  of  discipline  that  would  have 
been  the  ruin  of  a  body  less  worthily  sustained  by  an 
intelligent  aspWf  de  corps, — Mr  Lefevre  properly  points  out 
that  its  powers  do  not  touch  the  unscrupulous  men  fur 
whom  chiefly  systems  of  discipline  ought  to  exist. 

Besides  tbs  tribunal  of  the  benchers  which  has  thus  been  described, 
there  is  for  barristers  who  join  a  circuit  another  quasi  tribunal  in  the 
Bar  mess  of  the  Circuit.  The  admission  to  the  mess  is  by  ballot ; 
and,  if  the  candidate  is  blackballed,  the  practice  is  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  his  anteoedentf,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
mess,  upon  whioh  the  admission  is  again  discussed.  The  seme 
tribunal  asserts  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  professional  and  moral 
conduct  of  its  members ;  and,  after  a  report  from  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  a  discussion  takes  place,  which  ends  either  in  censure  or 
expulsion  from  the  mess,  it  is  well  understood,  however,  that  the 
Bar  mesa  has  authority  only  so  far  as  extends  to  expulsion  from  its 
own  society,  and  that  it  cannot  prevent  the  barrister  from  practising 
m  the  Courts  on  oirouit  Authorities  differ  upon  the  question  whether 
it  has  the  right  to  forbid  its  members  to  hold  briefs  with  the  expelled 
member.  Moreover,  there  is  not  any  teoognised  practice  or  means  of 
oommuaioatiog  with,  or  transmitting  information  to,  the  benohen  of 


the  Inn  to  whioh  he  may  belong.  The  diseuaoions  hefbre  the  mess 
upon  these  subjects  take  place  af^  dinner,  and  as  might  be  expected, 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  insure  uniformity  of  practice  or  muoh  respect 
for  decisions  arrived  at.  Breaches  of  etiquette  often  pass  unnoticed. 
It  has,  however,  occurred  that  the  circuit  mess  has  properly  expelled 
a  member  for  acts  against  public  morals  where  no  action  has  followed 
from  tbs  Inns  of  Court,  and  where  it  must  be  presumed  either  that 
the  benchers  do  not  consider  such  acts  as  within  tbeir  oognisanos  or 
that  they  have  no  means  of  receiving  information  upon  matters  even 
of  public  notoriety. 

The  various  sessions  exercise  the  same  kind  of  limited  control  over 
members  of  their  mess. 

The  penalty  which  the  circuit  and  sessions  mess  thus  bold  out  to 
their  members  is  insufficient ;  for  though  men  of  high  feeling  gene¬ 
rally  keep  themselves  muoh  within  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  are 
sometimes  over-punctilious  in  tbs  observance  of  supposed  rules  which 
have  no  real  existence,  to  men  who  are  without  these  feelings,  the 
knowledge  that  nothing  more  can  result  than  the  loss  of  the  Bar 
society,  takes  off  from  the  efficacy  of  the  penalty ;  and  to  the  men 
who  are  excluded  or  who  have  never  been  admitted,  but  who  are  still 
free  to  practise  on  circuit,  there  is  wanting  a  powerful  check  upon 
malpractices,  the  fear  of  forfeiting  the  good-will  and  opinion  of  their 
fellows. 

The  offences  recognised  by  all  these  domestic  courts  of 
the  Bar  are  dishonesty  and  breaches  of  etiquette.  Towards 
the  definition  of  dishonesty  benchers  keep  no  public  record 
of  grounds  for  disbarring,  on  which  to  found  precedents; 
and  in  matters  of  etiquette,  while  certain  leading  rules  are 
perfectly  well  known  and  defined,  others  are  ill  defined 
and  ill  kept;  os  some  fall  into  disuse,  others  rise  into 
practice.  On  points  even  of  daily  occurrence  high  autho¬ 
rities  will  differ.  Take,  for  example,  the  relations,  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical,  between  barrister  and  attorney.  In 
general  no  division  of  labour  could  be  sounder  than  that 
between  these  two  branches  of  the  profession,  or  more  to 
the  advantage  of  English  jurisprudence.  Lord  Campbell 
considered  it  to  be  not  against  law  but  against  etiquette  for 
barristers  to  appear  in  civil  cases  uninstructed  by  attorneys. 
His  judgment  in  the  matter  does  not  touch  chamber  prac¬ 
tice,  and  even  in  civil  suits  there  are  the  County  Courts, 
where,  by  the  exertions  of  Lords  Brougham,  Lyndhurst, 
and  Denman,  the  clause  was  repealed  in  the  act  which,  on 
their  establishment,  prevented  counsel  from  appearing  in 
them  unless  instructed  by  attorney.  The  influence  and 
importance  of  the  attorney’s  profession  has,  especially  of 
late  years,  been  greatly  enlarged,  to  the  advantage,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  the  public,  but,  apparently  in  some  directions,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bar ;  for  it  is  only  before  the  superior 
courts  that  the  attorney  is  restricted  from  performing  the 
duties  of  counsel,  and  in  many  other  courts  he  practises 
side  by  side  with  barristers.  Being  also  not  unfrequently 
the  better  lawyers,  besides  having  direct  access  to  the 
client,  they  have  obtained  almost  the  whole  of  certain 
branches  of  work.  Such  points  Mr  Lefevre  raises  only  to 
show  that  the  relations  between  barrister  and  attorney  are 
not  so  simple  in  themselves  nor  so  definitely  settled  that 
they  are  not  worth  fresh  discussion  by  the  Bar. 

Far  from  any  certain  rule  at  present  being  laid  down,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  two  benchers,  taken  at  random,  will  agree  as  to  what  are 
the  rules  of  etiquette  regulating  their  relations  with  attorneys,  and  I 
cannot  find  that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  ever  taken  pains  to  fay  down 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  tbeir  members.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an 
act  which  gives  attorneys  a  monopoly  in  tbeir  own  department  of 
practice  and  protects  them  with  penalties,  but  it  does  not  point  out 
what  tbeir  special  duties  are ;  they  doubtless  include  serving  notices, 
taking  out  process  and  other  similar  duties,  and  perhaps  they  extend 
to  collecting  evidence,  copying  documents,  and  drawing  up  the  briefs. 

I  need  hardly  say,  ^at  it  is  a  strict  rule  of  etiquette,  and  one  that 
would  be  observed  by  all  men  of  right  feeling,  whatever  the  etiquette 
might  be,  that  a  Barrister  may  not  solicit  briefs.  In  criminal  cases  it 
is  against  etiouette  to  undertake  a  defence  for  a  prisoner  gratuitously 
or  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney,  except  on  application 
from  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  or  by  invitation  of  the  Judge.  The 
rule  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  be  further  relaxed,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  prisoners  or  their  friends  are 
unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  an  attorney.  That  the  rule  is  not 
invariably  kept  is  apparent,  from  the  complaints  which  have  found  tbeir 
way  into  the  public  papers  from  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  of  an  alleged 
practice  there,  of  bairistars'  clerks  touting  among  prisoners  and 
prosecutors,  and  drawing  up  briefs  for  tbeir  masters  without  the 
intervention  of  an  attorney  ;  and  the  practice  has  given  rise  to  much 
scandal,  arising  from  the  angry  recriminations  of  counsel.  We  have 
not,  however,  heard  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  extent  of  such  a  practice. 

At  the  French  Bar  the  rule  laid  down  is,  that  It  is  unworthy  of 
an  advocate  to  solicit  business  unless  in  the  case  of  a  defence,  which 
he  may  offer  gratuitously  to  the  poor." 

Another  rule  of  etiquette  relates  to  the  contract  between 
barrister  and  client.  Here  Mr  Lefevre  honestly  contrasts 
the  ma^ificence  of  theory  as  laid  down  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  recent  case  of  “Kennedy  v,  Broun,”  “that 
“  words  sold  or  delivered  according  to  contract  would  fail 
“  of  creating  sympathy  and  persuasion,”  and  would  “  de- 
“  grade  the  standard  of  duty,”  with  the  notorious  fact  that 
in  spite  of  this  flimsy  fiction  barristers  do  not  work  from 
high  seraphic  motives  of  beneficence,  but  that  like  other 
men  they  account  it  not  dishonourable  to  live  by  their 
calling,  and  that,  through  their  clerks,  they  may  be  said 
even  to  bargain  for  their  fees. 

When  we  look  at  the  present  practice  of  the  profession,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  find  that  entire  absence  of  pecuniary  interest,  snd  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  hiring  and  servicer,  or  of  bargains  between 
counsel  snd  client  as  to  fees  which  was  the  boast  of  the  Bar  in  times 
when,  by  a  curious  conceit,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  paironi,  our 
barristers^  wore  a  purse  hanging  from  the  bsoka  of  their  forensic 
costume,  into  which  the  client  might,  unseen,  put  his  fee,  lest  they 
should  be  tainted  by  the  handling  of  money  and  the  discussion  of 
terms  f  the  vestiges  of  which  custom  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  purse 
banging  from  the  barrister's  gown.  Whatever  ancient  rules  of 
etiquette  there  were  on  this  point  have  disappeared ;  counsel,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  do  not  receive  their  fees  belorehand,  notwithstanding 
an  ancient  etiquette  to  that  effect  (see  Bayley,  J.,  in  Morru  v.  Hunt, 

1  Cbitty,  544),  “  Counsel  are  to  be  paid  beforehand,  because  they  are 
not  to  be  left  to  the  chance  whether  they  shall  ultimately  get  their 
fees  or  not.  It  is  their  duty  to  take  care  that  they  get  thens  before¬ 
hand,  and  the  law  allows  no  remedy  if  they  disregard  their  duty." 
It  is  now  a  common  practice  for  the  clerks  of  counsel  to  run  up 
accounts  with  attorneys  for  their  iees.  And  sgain,  on  the  important 
question  of  the  amount  of  the  fee,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  the 


fact,  that  the  practice  has  mwn  up,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  absent,  of 
what  amounts  to  a  bargaining  between  the  clerk  of  the  counsel  and 
the  attorney  as  to  the  foe  the  counsel  will  require  with  the  brief;  and 
the  client  well  knows  that  if  the  best  man  will  not  take  the  brief  for 
the  fee,  whioh  is  all  that  be  can  offer,  there  are  others,  who  hold 
second  rank,  who  will  be  quite  willing  to  do  so ;  and  thus  competition 
of  the  most  unlimited  character  virtually  takes  place.  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  these  facts  are  inconsistent  with  the  highest  moral  sense 
of  duty  in  counsel,  or  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
clients,  or  with  the  independence  and  disinterestedness  so  much  to  Iw 
aimed  at. 

It  is  certainly  a  false  and  obsolete  sense  of  honour  that 
keeps  up  the  transparent  sham  of  a  form  of  gratuitous 
work  at  odds  with  the  whole  structure  and  purpose  of 
society.  The  rule  of  etiquette  that  entitles,  and  even 
theoretically  requires,  a  barrister  to  take  every  brief  that  is 
offered  him,  leaving  the  clients  whose  briefs  cannot  be 
attended  to  no  remedy  either  in  damages  or  the  return  of 
fees,  seems  to  the  public  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
high  theory  of  professional  disinterestedness.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Courts  even  the  most  scmpulous  bar¬ 
rister  in  small  practice  cannot  guarantee  that  a  ease  of 
greater  magnitude,  coming  on  at  the  same  time  in  another 
Court,  shall  not  withdraw  him  from  the  lesser  ease  for 
which  he  takes  a  brief  with  the  full  purpose  of  doing  his 
utmost  duty  in  it.  But  the  course  of  etiquette  might  as 
well  follow  the  course  of  common  sense  and  justice  in 
this  matter. 

It  ia  almost  certain  that  if  there  waa  a  really  efficient  council  of 
diacipline  open  to  clicnta  who  conceive  they  have  reason  to  complain 
of  their  counsel,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  such  cases  or  or  the 
remarks  to  which  they  give  rise.  Aa  it  is,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  the  public,  when  informed  of  some  of  tho  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
finding  none  upon  this  point,  are  apt  to  say  that  the  Bar  is  straining 
at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels.  Among  the  rules  of  the  French  Bar 
there  is  one  which  says,  "  An  advocate  should  never  accept  too  great 
a  number  of  causes ;  if  this  surcharge  does  not  indicate  avidity,  at 
least  it  overpowers  and  stifles  talent. 

At  the  Common  Law  Bar  when  briefs  are  handed  over  by  counsel 
to  others,  and  the  practice  is  not  without  its  advantages  in  presenting 
opportunities  to  younger  men  of  gaining  experience  and  clients,  it  is 
against  the  etiquette,  I  believe,  to  hand  over  any  part  of  the  fees.  At 
tbe  Chancery  Bar,  where  it  has  become  the  praetice  for  men  in  heavy 
business  to  send  their  chamber-work  to  juniors,  it  is  usual  to  give 
with  them  half  the  fees  marked  on  the  briefs.  Again,  at  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Bar,  where,  more  than  elsewhere,  tbs  practice  has  grown  up 
of  counsel  holding  briefs  at  the  same  time  in  many  cases,  and  where, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it 
could  be  otherwise,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  a^inst  counsel 
handing  over  the  briefs  to  others  to  bold  fur  them,  and  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  done. 

The  Eogliah  rule  of  etiquette,  that  a  barruter  ia  bound 
to  take  a  brief,  whatever  he  thinks  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  is,  on  tho  whole,  sounder  than  that  of  the  French 
Bar,  where  the  rules  of  discipline  are  better  defined.  At 
the  French  Bar,  “  in  civil  matters,  if  a  cause  appears  to  be 
“bad  or  unjust,  an  advocate  will  decline  it  without  hesi- 
“  tation,  even  should  he  have  advised  thereon,  or  accepted 
“  it  under  error.”  We  sometimes  hear  a  sentimental  plea 
for  a  like  rule  in  English  legal  practice.  Clearly,  however, 
the  principle  of  an  English  law  court  is  that  tho  aooused 
should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  as  clearly  as  the  pro¬ 
secutor  is  heard  in  the  accusation.  The  barrister  is  as 
much  serving  the  cause  of  justice  when  he  gives  distinctly 
and  fully  the  best  exculpation  that  a  person  who  is  in  the 
wrong  can  offer,  as  when  he  is  bringing  the  case  fhlly  and 
distinctly  home  against  him.  There  ought,  however,  to 
be  strict  law  of  etiquette  against  defence  by  defamation  of 
the  guiltless.  The  characters  of  witnesses  must  be  sifted ; 
but  it  should  be  aooounted  dishonourable  in  any  barrister 
to  abuse  the  licence  of  his  profession  for  wanton  attack  on 
the  reputation  of  honest  witnesses,  who  are  entitled  to  the 
respect  ot  the  law  as  important  ministers  of  justice.  And 
the  strongest  censures  of  the  Bar  should  attend  upon  all 
shifting  of  suspicion  from  a  client  known  hr  his  advocate 
to  be  guilty,  upon  one  of  whose  innocence  the  advocate  is 
well  assured.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  honourable  means 
of  getting  for  the  worst  offender  a  full  right  of  reply  in  his 
own  defence ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  take,  know¬ 
ingly,  in  any  shape,  a  brief  against  the  innocent.  By  no 
tenable  theory  of  law  or  honour  can  a  coarse  like  that  be 
justified.  Yet  the  practice  of  tho  criminal  bar,  as  we  have 
often  pointed  out,  is  in  this  respect  under  no  wholesome 
control  from  etiquette  of  the  profession. 

It  is  questionable  also  whether,  especially  in  the  face 
of  the  seraphic  theory  of  disiutercst^ness  which  takes 
no  thought  of  fees,  whether  the  point  of  etiquette  is  good 
that  forbids  a  barrister  to  offer  gratuitoiu  services  to  the 
poor,  who  become  prisoners  or  defendants  in  a  cause.  It 
IS  not  found  that  the  medical  profession  is  degraded  by  the 
large  mass  of  gratuitous  work  done  by  physicians  of  the 
highest  rank,  nor  does  any  man  in  that  profession  grudge 
the  beginner  such  opportunity  of  exercising  his  profes¬ 
sion,  because  he  partly  looks  to  it  for  profitable  chances 
of  bringing  to  light  any  skill  he  may  possess.  Considering 
how  exclusively  the  young  barrister  is  now  made  to 
depend  for  his  chance  of  prosperity  upon  connexion  with 
attorneys,  connexion  tiiat  for  the  first  years  of  his  career  is 
a  question  rather*of  acquaintance  and  family  relationship 
than  of  skill  or  repute  for  skill,  it  does  seem  that  a  fair  and 
honourable  road  to  repute  would  be  thrown  open,  if  within 
reasonable  restraints  that  might  easily  be  defined,  gratuitous 
work  for  poor  clients  were  permitted.  There  is  a  rule  of 
etiquette  against  taking  fees  under  a  guinea  for  a  junior, 
and  two  guineas  for  a  leader ;  a  minimum  too  low  to  affect 
practice  at  all  in  civil  cases,  but  in  oriminal  cases  at 
Sessions  and  at  tho  Old  Bailey,  where  the  greater  number 
of  briefs  ore  marked  with  no  more  than  a  guinea,  often, 
Mr  Lefevre  thinks,  high  enough  to  give  dishonest  prac¬ 
titioners  a  mean  advantage  over  oonscientious  men. 

I  am  told  it  is  notorious  at  some  of  tbese  criminal  courts,  that  thsra 
are  barristers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  fees  of  less  amount  than 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  26,  1868. 


The  personal  appearance  of  Qneen  Marj  is  drawn  in 
words  not  a  whit  more  flattering  than  the  pencil  of 
Holbein : 

Mary  irts  nnall  of  ststure,  with  beautiful  handi  and  feet.  Her 
peraon  was  well  made  but  too  thin,  and  her  carria^  though  majestic, 
was  exceedingly  stiff,  and  laeked  the  grace  which  ease  alone  can 
impart.  In  her  younger  days  she  had  bMn  accounted  good«looking, 
but  she  could  soaroely  be  considered  so  now.  Her  eyes  were  large 
and  grey,  and  her  glances  keen  and  steady.  Her  face  was  round,  her 
tresses  inclining  to  red,  if  they  did  not  even  actually  attain  that  hue, 
and  the  nose  too  flat  and  large.  Her  lips,  too,  were  thin  and 
compressed.  Altogether,  there  was  a  hardness  and  seTerity  about  her 
face  that  dsstrojed  its  pleasing  character,  while  premature  wrinkles 
about  the  eyes  and  brow  gare  her  age. 

As  a  companion  portrait  to  the  Qneen,  here  is  the  like¬ 
ness  of  her  husband, — faithfully  copied  from  the  canras  of 
Titian  or  Antonio  More : 

Philip’s  face  was  a  perfect  oral,  and  all  the  features  good  except 
the  mouth,  the  lower  lip  of  which  was  too  full,  and  projected  beyond 
the  upper — a  defect  inherited  by  the  Prince  from  his  father,  who  was 
considerably  under>jawed.  Philip’s  complexion  was  fair,  of  almost 
feminine  delicacy  and  clearness,  his  eyes  large  and  blue,  and  shaded 
by  thick  brows  meeting  oTer  the  nose.  His  hair,  worn  short,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Spanish  mode,  was  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  his  pointed 
beard  of  the  same  hue.  His  forehead  was  lofty  and  white  as  marble, 
and  bis  nose  long,  straight,  and  perfectly  proportioned.  In  regard  to 
bis  attire,  be  was  extremely  particular,  affecting  dark  colours,  as  they 
best  suited  him  ;  and  he  had  the  good  taste  to  dispense  with 
embroidery  and  ornament.  Black  TeWet  baut>de>obaussee,  black 
taffetas  hose,  Telvet  buskins,  doublet  of  black  satin,  all  fitting  to 
perfection,  constituted  bis  habiliments.  Over  all,  he  wore  a  short 
black  damask  mantle  furred  with  sable.  His  neck  was  encircled  by 
the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  on  his  head  sat  a  black  relvet 
cap,  having  a  small  chain  of  gold  as  its  sole  ornament. 

The  moral  portraiture  of  Philip  is  no  less  accurately 
painted : 

At  the  period  under  consideration,  the  darker  qualities  inherent  in 
Philip’s  nature  had  not  become  developed.  He  grew  more  impassive, 
sterner,  and  severer,  as  be  gained  power  and  advanced  in  Tears.  He 
was  a  profound  dissembler,  and  his  designs  were  inscrutable.  Hone 
knew  when  they  had  forfeited  bis  favour.  He  caressed  those  ke 
meant  to  destroy  ;  whence  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  King’s  smile  and  the  knife.  His  self-restraint  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fiery  impetuosi^  of  his  father.  His  policy 
was  subtle,  perfidious.  Machiavellian.  He  had  not  Charles’s  sagacity , 


We  hare  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  whole  ai|;u- 
ment  of  Mr  LefeTre'i  well-reasoned  pamphlet  upon  a  subject 
that  deserves  much  more  attention  than  it  commonly 
receives.  Mr  Lefevre  does  not  omit  to  point  to  the  free¬ 
traders  outside,  who  question  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
himself  questions  in  the  economy  of  a  profession  which 
be  honours  in  the  motto  on  his  title-page  as  **  un  ordre 
''aussi  ancien  qne  la  magistrature,  aussi  noble  que  la 
vertu,  aussi  n4cessaire  que  la  justice.” 


Cardinal  Pole :  or,  the  Days  of  Philip  and  Mary.  An 
Historical  Romance.  Sy  William  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth.  Three  Yols.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Ainsworth  has  chosen  a  veiy  remarkable  period  of 
English  history  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  faculty,  and 
he  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  most  successful 
manner.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  has  rendered  it  more 
than  usually  attractive  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  interest  into  the  series  of  his  picturesque  romances. 
This  element  is  the  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  old 
form  of  religious  worship  and  that  newly-awakened  faith 
which,  for  a  brief  peri^,  had  been  the  religion  of  the 
State.  As  we  read,  in  these  pages — on  the  one  hand — 
of  the  cruel  though  conscientious  zeal  of  Mary,  of  the 
flerce  bigotry  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  of  the  Christian 


fervour  of  Pole,  to  restore  the  ancient  belief,  and— on  the 
other— of  the  calm,  unshrinking  courage  of  the  many  great 
and  good  men  who  welcomed  martyrdom  in  resisting  its 
restoration,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  very  times  which 
witnessed  not  the  least  momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of 
England.  Mr  Ainsworth  possesses  the  art,  in  all  his  fic¬ 
tions,  of  closely  identifying  his  scenes  and  personages  with 


the  age  to  which  they  belong ;  his  knowledge  of  the  local 
colour  is  perfect ;  and  ho  has  on  no  occasion  displayed  this 
power  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  record  which  be 
has  given  us  of  the  days  of  Philip  and  Mary.  But  besides 


the  truth  of  his  historical  painting,  Mr  Ainsworth  has 
interwoven  with  his  narrative  a  story  of  more  than  common 
romantic  interest,  the  real  hero  of  which  is  the  monarch 
who  was  so  nearly  being  the  means  of  permanently  influ¬ 
encing  the  destinies  of  this  country.  We  find  him  here, 
not  wearing  his  accustomed  aspect — that  of  the  astute, 
calculating,  cold-blooded  politician — though  the  germs  of 


bis  matur^  character  are  clearly  to  be  discerned, — but  as 
the  ardent,  impressionable  lover,  the  slave  of  a  passion 
which  honour  and  his  royal  position  alike  forbid  him  to 
entertain.  This  thraldom  to  a  beautiful  accomplished 
English  girl,  the  affianced  to  one  more  nearly  of  her  own 
condition,  and  to  whom  her  heart  is  wholly  devoted,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  duty  which  Philip  owes  to  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  wife,  is  the  central  point  around  which  all  the  varying 
incidents  of  the  romance  are  grouped.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  forced  in  this  condition  of  things,  which  comes 
to  pass  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible,  as 
if — the  situation  given — the  results  which  we  witness 
must  of  necessity  follow.  But  pre-engaged  affection 


Cftbioet  Ho  sovereign  ever  wrote  so  much  as  Philip.  Everything 
was  submitted  to  his  inspection.  In  hatred  implacable,  in  severity 
unrelenting,  fickle  in  friendship— if,  indeed,  be  could  form  a  friend¬ 
ship —  be  was  equally  inconstant  in  love  matters,  so  that  no  syren 
cuuld  long  hold  him  in  her  thrall.  His  affairs  of  gallsntry,  like  all 
the  rest  of  bis  proceedings,  were  shrouded  in  mystery.  To  none  did 
be  give  his  full  confidence,  snd  not  even  his  confessor  was  allowed  to 
peer  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  hia  breast.  More  indexible  than  his 
father,  if  he  bad  once  formed  a  resolution,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  it 
I  was  unalterable.  But  he  was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

The  manner  of  Philip's  arrival  in  England  is  thus 
described : 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  July,  1654,  the  long-looked- 
for  Spanish  fleet,  conveying  the  Royal  bridegroom  to  our  shores,  was 
descried  from  the  loftiest  bill  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  presented  a 
most  magnificent  spectacle  as  it  neared  that  lovely  island.  Consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail — a  third  of  the  number  being  vessels  of 
large  size — the  fleet  formed  a  wide  half-moon,  in  the  midst  of  which 
rode  the  stately  ship  bearing  Philip  and  the  principal  nobles  of  bis 
suite.  The  Saniiuma  Trinidada  rose  like  a  towered  castle  from  the 
water.  From  the  lofty  crenellated  turret  at  the  stem  floated  a  broad 
banner,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon ; 
its  masts,  and  tbs  turret  at  the  forecastle,  corresponding  with  that  at 
the  stem,  were  gaudily  painted ;  and  the  sides,  elaborately  carved  and 
covered  with  devices,  were  so  richly  burnished,  that  the  waves  shone 
with  their  glow.  Armed  with  the  heaviest  guns  then  in  use,  this 
splendid  vessel  had  on  board,  besides  her  crew  and  the  Prince’s  suite, 
three  hundred  fully  equipped  arquebusiers.  Other  ships  there  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Stmtifsima  Trimidada  in  aize  and  splendour, 
displaying  banners  and  streamers,  and  richly  painted  and  decorated 
according  to  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  all  well  provided  with  men  and 
ordnance. 

It  was  at  Southampton  that  Philip  landed,  and  on  the 
very  night  of  his  arrival  those  events  occurred  on  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  romance-writer,  the  conduct  of  the 
story  moinly  depends.  What  happened  there  is  told  with 

tower  to  do 


Tyrrell,  the  heroine  of  the  tale ;  and  out  of  this  conversion 
arise  the  persecutions  which,  in  their  detail,  give  so  much 
character  to  this  striking  production.  It  would  be  a 
transgression  of  all  the  rules  by  which  critics  are  bound  in 
dealing  with  works  of  fiction — such,  at  least,  is  our  own 
canon — to  analyse  the  plot  of  a  story  which  will  shortly  be 
in  everybody’s  hands;  for,  though  the  reader’s  pleasure  is 
not  solely  derivable  from  the  stirring  adventures  by  which 
it  is  marked,  they  occupy  a  full  share  of  his  attention ;  we, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  such  detached  passages  as 
will  tend  to  show  of  what  general  materials  Cardinal 
Pole  is  made.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  truthful  sketch  of 
the  character  of  the  eminent  man  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  romance :  No  man  of  his  time  possessed  higher  and 
’'nobler  qualities  than  the  illustrious  Reginald  Pole. 
’’Sanctity  of  manners,  erudition,  wisdom,  eloquence,  com- 
”  bined  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  shining  lights  of  the 
”age.  Devout  without  bigotry,  tolerant,  strictly  con- 
”  scientious,  and  pure-minded,  he  was  utterly  free  from 
”  debasing  passions.  Guile  and  hypocrisy  formed  no  part 
”  of  his  character.  Self-denying,  abstinent,  and  laborious, 
”  he  was  ever  generous  and  charitable.”  And  this  view  of 
Pole’s  character  is  well  sustained  throughout  Mr  Ains¬ 
worth’s  volumes.  Of  Gardiner  Mr  Ainsworth  says : 

So  much  obloquy  having  been  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  this 


wonderful  spirit,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  our 
justice  to  the  account  by  partial  extract,  and  our  spaco 
forbids  us  from  quoting  it  at  length.  Indeed,  we  must 
pass  on  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  work,  to  speak  of 
other  events  and  localities. 

W’hat  Smithfield  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  very 
fully  told.  We  give  a  part  of  the  description,  referring 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  rest : 

Ho  part  of  London  is  richer  in  historical  reoolleotions  of  various 
kinds  than  Smithfield.  In  thia  enclosure,  which  in  old  old  times  was 
a  broad  and  pleasant  field,  lying  without  the  City  walls  on  the  north¬ 
west,  were  held  jousts  and  tournaments  on  the  most  splendid  scale, 
and  attended  by  kings,  foreign  potentates  and  ambassadors,  nobles, 
knights,  and  dames  of  the  highest  rank  and  peerless  beauty.  Barriers 
were  frequently  set  up  in  Smithfield  by  Edward  III.,  and  here  a 
grand  tournament,  which  lasted  for  a  week,  was  given  by  the  same 
monarob,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  reign,  in  honour  of  the  beautiful 


country  from  foreign  intervention,  should  be  clearly  understood. 
That  Bishop  Gardiner  was  subsequently  led  into  acta  of  unjustifiable 
severity  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  became  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  be 
himself  bad  suffered  much  for  bis  religious  opinions,  and  the  barsh- 
neM  and  injusrice  with  which  be  bad  been  treated  in  the  late  reign, 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemy  Cranmer,  the  sequestration  of 
bis  revenues,  and  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  bad  not  tended  to 
soften  his  heart.  Heiiher  side  when  in  power  showed  much  pity  for 
its  opponents.  But  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  Gardiner's 
acta  towards  the  Protestant  party,  and  his  desire  to  extirpate  heresy 
and  aehism  by  fire  and  blood,  it  must  be  conceded  that  be  was  one  of 
the  ablest  sUtesmen  of  the  day,  and  that  Mary  was  singularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  choosing  him  for  her  chancellor  and  prime  minister.  He 
speedily  replenished  an  exhausted  treasury,  repeal^  obnoxious  taxes, 
and  conducted  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  with  so  much  zeal 
and  ability,  that,  making  himself  both  feared  and  respected,  be 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  at  home  and  abroad.  The  best  proof 
of  his  capabilities  is  to  be  found  in  the  confusion  that  reigned  after 
his  death,  and  the  impossibility  on  the  moment  of  finding  an  adequate 
suoceMor.  Even  Canlinal  Pole,  who  was  bv  no  means  favoursblv 


knights  on  richly  caparisoned  coursers,  and  each  attended  by  a  lady 
of  honour  mounted  upon  a  paltry,  rode  from  the  Tower  to  Smithfield, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  chief  nobles, 
many  commendable  courses  were  run.  In  the  same  reign,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  came  from  Scotland  to  challenge  the  Earl  of  Hottingbam,  sod 
the  trial  of  skill  took  place  at  Smithfield,  resulting  in  the  overthrow 
of  Mar,  who  was  so  seversly  hurt  by  bin  opponent  that  be  died  on 
the  way  back.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  Sir 
John  Cornwall,  Sir  Richard  Arundel,  and  others,  tilted  with  eertain 
Frenchmen  ;  and  in  the  same  reign  a  duel  took  place  between  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Arthur,  which  would  have  terminated  fatally  but  for  the 
King’s  interference.  In  the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  Robert  Carey  fought 
an  Aragonese  knight  at  Smithfield,  and  slew  him.  Several  desperate 
oombata  occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  but  we  cannot 
dwell  upon  them,  and  must  oonclu^  our  brief  aumioary  by  allusion 
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to  tho  fiunoai  onoounter  between  Lord  Soelee  end  the  Butard  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  held  before  Edwerd  IV^  at  which  the  Eoglieh  noble  had  the 
•dranti^,  both  moaoted  and  on  foot,  with  pole-axe  aa  well  ae  with 
ipear>  alan  j  judicial  oombete  were  likewise  fought  at  Suiitbfleld,  and 
here  it  was  that  the  armourer  waa  slain  by  his  false  aerrant— ^  pic¬ 
turesque  incident  introduced  with  admirable  effect  by  Shakspeare  in 
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gnphs  by  John  Leighton,  F.8.A.,  Thomas  Soott,  and  C.  Thurston  I  Another  account  says  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  sufferings 
Thompson.  (4to,  pp.  225.)  Bradbury  and  E?ans.  of  the  Confederates  in  Vicksburg  has  bMn  but  half  the  truth. 

Fiction. — ‘The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son.’  By  Norman  There  were  about  22,000  people  in  Vicksburg,  10,000  of  whom  are 
Macleod,  D.D.  Cheap  Edition.  (Post  8to,  pp.  401.)  Strahan  |  efficient  soldiers.  General  Grant  had  determined  to  assault  the  place 
and  Co. — ‘  Three  Lives  in  One.*  In  Three  Volumes.  (Poet  Sto,  '  again  upon  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  surrender  was  made, 
pp.  312,  319,  813.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  It  is  stated  that  the  surrender  will  give  the  Federal  GoTemment 

Quartbblt.— *  The  North  American  RcTiew.’  No.  200.  July,  100,000  troops  to  be  employed  in  other  quarters. 

1868.  President  Lincolo,  General  Halleck,  and  Secretaries  Seward  and 

Pamphlkts. — '  The  Christians  in  Turkey.’  By  Her.  W.  Denton,  Stanton  were  serenaded  on  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  surrender  of 
M.A.,  Author  of  *  Serria  and  the  Servians,’  Ac.,  ±c.  (8to,  pp.  106.)  i  Vicksburg.  In  returning  thanks  the  President  made  a  speech  which 
Bell  and  Daldy.— *  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Metal  Thallium.’  By '  not  even  the  friendly  reports  could  invest  with  dignity.  General 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Extracted  from  the  PkilotofJucal  Magana* '  Halleck  claimed  the  merit  of  retaining  General  Grant  in  command, 
for  July,  1863.  (8vo,  pp.  11.)  *nd  Francis. — ‘  An  Address  and  consequently  of  the  victory  be  achieved.  Secretary  Stanton 

(on  Resigning  bis  Professorship),  to  £.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  declared  that  the  real  vietorj  had  been  won  over  Copperheads  as  well 
of  Council  of  the  Agricultunl  College,  Cirencester.’  By  James  as  rebels.  Mr  Seward  admitted  that  be  waa  originally  opposed  to 
Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  the  war,  and  deaired  to  put  it  of^  if  poaaible.  If  that  were  a  weak- 
Botany.  (8vo,  pp.  15.)  Cheltenham:  Norman.  Cirenosater:  ness,  there  was  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  character  of  Him  who  died  to 
Bailey. — *  Colonial  Miliurv  Expenditure.’  Three  Speeches  of  Arthur '  save  the  world,  who  desired  the  cup  to  pass  from  Him  if  his  heavenly 
Mills,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  5,  1861 ;  March  Father  pleased,  but,  if  not,  He  would  accept  it. 

4,  1862;  and  April  28,  1863.  Reprinted  and  Revised.  (Svo,  pp.  _  .  .  -r  r  ^  i 

36.)  Sunford.— ‘Mrs  Ruffle:  Worry,  Worry,  from  Morning  till  Jrwanon  of  Indiana  by  the  Con/ederaiee. 

Night;  or  The  Blind  Boy,  bis  Mother’s  Comfort.’  By  the  Author  of  Telegrams  from  Indianopolis,  Indiana,  of  the  9th  report  the  bva- 
‘  Old  Peter  Pious,’  Ac.  Ac.  (13mo,  pp.  82.)  Macintosh.  ,Joq  of  State  by  6,000  or  8,000  Confederates  under  General 

Morgan.  The  Confederates  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Brandonsburg,  Ken- 
j  tucky,  and  took  possession  of  Corydon.  Fears  are  entertained  that 


the  ^cond  Part  of  *  Henry  VI.’  Other  occurrenoes  of  a  yet  more 
tragical  eharacter  are  not  wanting  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  spot. 
At  ^s  north  of  tbs  field,  and  between  a  lar^  pool  and  a  track  of 
marshy  lan^  grew  some  gigantic  elms,  and  amidst  these  stately  trees 
stood  a  permanent  gallows,  at  which  the  grrat  Scottish  hero,  William 
Wallace,  was  barbarously  banged,  and  while  yet  breathing,  disem¬ 
bowelled  and  quartered.  In  the  centre  of  the  field  the  Lollanls  were 
burnt,  and  on  the  same  spot,  at  a  later  date,  numberless  victims  of 
the  tyrant  Henry’s  rage  perished  in  the  same  fearful  manner.  The 
darkest  page,  however,  in  the  annals  of  Smitbfield  belongs  to  the 
period  under  consideration. 

And  from  that  **  darkest  page  **  wo  take  the  account  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Protomartyr  of  the  Protestant  Church  : 

As  his  swooning  wife  and  weeping  children  were  taken  away,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud,  but,  roused  by  the 
angry  voice  of  the  sheriff,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and,  brushing  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  marched  with  firm  footsteps  into  be  ring,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  planted  the  stake.  No  sooner  had  be  come  there 
than  a  priest  advanced  towards  him,  and,  holding  up  a  crucifix, 
besought  him  to  repent.  But  Rogers  pushed  him  aside,  and,  turning 
to  the  assemblage,  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Good  people, 
having  taught  you  nothing  but  God’s  holy  word,  and  such  lessons  as 
I  have  learnt  from  His  blessed  book,  the  Holy  Bible,  I  am 
come  hither  to  seal  my  faith  with  my  blood.”  “Have  done, 
thou  false  knave !  ’’  cried  Woodroeffe,  “  or  I  will  have  thy  lying 
tongue  tom  from  thy  throat.  Make  ready.  Thou  hast  detained 
us  long  enough.”  “  Nay,  treat  him  not  thus  harshly,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  priest.  “Again,  I  implore  you  to  renounce  your 
errors.”  “You  waste  time  with  him,  good  father,’’  cried  the  sheriff. 
“  Not  so,”  rejoined  the  priest.  “  Perchance,  even  now.  Heaven  may 
soften  his  heart.”  “  I  pray  you  let  mo  be,”  said  Rogers,  taking  a 
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“  Welcome  the  croes  of  Christ  1  Welcome  eternal  life  !”  On  turning 
round,  he  would  have  addressed  a  few  more  words  to  the  people,  but 
the  sheriff,  perceiving  bis  design,  authoritatively  forbade  him.  Then 
one  of  the  men  standing  near  the  stake  came  up  and  besought  bis 
forgiveness.  “Forgiveness  for  what?”  rmoint^  Rogers.  “Thou 
hast  dona  me  no  injury  that  I  know  of.’’  “  I  am  one  of  those 
appointed  to  bum  you,”  replied  the  man.  “  Nay,  then,  I  freely  for¬ 
give  thee,  good  fellow,”  replied  Rogers.  “And  I  will  give  thee 
thanks  sIm,  if  thou  wilt  heap  plenty  of  wood  about  me.”  With 
that,  he  took  off  his  gown  and  doublet  and  bestowed  them 
upon  the  man.  Then,  kneeling  down  by  the  stake,  he  passed  a  few 
moments  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer ;  after  which  be  arose,  and  said, 
in  a  firm  voice,  “  I  am  ready.”  Thereupon,  a  smith  and  bis  mao, 
who  were  in  attendance  with  the  sheriffs,  stepped  forward,  and 
putting  the  chain  arotmd  him,  fastened  it  at  the  back  of  the  stake. 
An  iron  hoop  was  likewise  passed  around  his  body,  and  nailed  to  the 
pMt.  Then  the  men  with  the  proiigs<began  to  pile  the  fagots  around 
him,  mingling  them  with  bundles  of  ree^.  “  Are  your  fagots  dry  r” 
he  inquired,  as  they  were  thus  engaged.  “  Ay,  marry  are  th^,” 
replied  the  man  to  whom  he  bad  given  bis  cloak  and  doublet.  “  You 
shall  not  be  long  a-burning.  I’ll  warrant  you.”  When  sufficient 
fagots  bad  been  heaped  around  him.  Sheriff  Woodrooffe  called  for 
torches,  which  were  brought,  but  ere  they  could  be  applied,  the  priest 
again  interposed.  “  Hold  yet  a  moment,”  be  exclaimed.  Then 
advancing  towards  the  martyr,  who,  chained  to  the  stake  and  half 
covered  by  the  fagots,  regarded  him  steadily,  he  displayed  a 
warrant  to  him,  and  said,  “  Here  is  the  Queen’s  pardon.  Recant, 
I  conjure  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  spared.”  “Away  with  thee, 
tempter  1  ”  exclaimed  Rogers.  “  I  take  you  all  to  witness," 
he  added,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  that  I  die  in  the  Protestant  faith.” 
“  Kindle  the  pile  instantly  !”  vociferated  the  sheriff.  Three  biasing 


in  accordance  with  the  above  programme. 

The  New  York  Herald  asserts  that  Vice-President  Stephens’s  mes¬ 
sage  waa  a  proposition  from  President  Davis  for  a  separate  Govern¬ 
ment  fur  the  North  and  South,  but  only  one  President.  This  would 
avoid  interference  with  Southern  property  and  negroes,  but  make  one 
foreign  policy  for  both  sections. 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  POLAND. 


may  be  stated  in  the  following  words:  *1110  proposal  of  an  armistice 
is  distinctly  and  decidedly  rejected.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is 
said,  owes  it  to  bis  faithful  army,  to  “  the  peaceable  minority  ci  the 
Poles,”  and  to  Russia,  to  take  energetic  measures  to  crush  the  insur¬ 
rection.  “  Desirable  as  it  may  be  speedily  to  place  a  term  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  this  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  insurgents 
throwing  down  their  arms  and  snrrendering  themselves  to  the  clemency 
of  the  Emperor.  Every  other  arrangement  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  our  august  master,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Russian  nation.”  As  to  the  Six  Points,  Prince  Gortebakoff  refers  to 
his  former  despatch  to  show  that  the  Emperor  has  already  either 
decreed  or  prepared  the  greater  part  6f  the  measures  which  they 
include.  The  Emperor  will  carry  them  out  at  the  proper  time,  but 
the  re-organization  of  the  kingdom  must  be  preceded  by  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  “  order,”  the  greatest  obstacle  to  which  is  the  material 
assistance  and  moral  enoonragement  which  the  insurgents  receive  from 
abroad.  Tbs  proposal  of  a  Conference  of  the  eight  Powers  whi<^ 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Six 
Points  is  rejected.  “  If  the  measures  were  to  be  submitted  to  ulterior 
deliberation,  there  would  result  a  direct  interference  of  foreign  Powers 
in  the  most  intimate  details  of  the  administration,  an  interference  that 
no  great  Power  could  admit.”  It  would  also  “  further  increase  the 
pretensions  and  illusions  of  the  Polish  ag^itators.”  The  only  oonference 
which  Russia  will  accept  is  a  cooAsrenoe  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
between  which  “the  traditions  of  history”  (1772  and  1796?)  and 
immediate  neighbourhood  establish  a  certain  community  and  reciprocity 
of  interests.  Thus  the  Russian  Government  accepts  none  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Three  Powers,  unless  the  confusion  of  the  Six  Points 
with  the  measures  enumerated  in  Prince  GortchakofiTs  earlier  despatch 
is  to  be  deemed  aoceptanoe.  The  Prince’s  reply  concludes  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Great  Powers  to  employ  Itiiguage  which  shall 
cut  off  the  Polish  leaders  from  all  hope  of  active  intervention,  so  that 
the  Emperor  may  proceed  more  rapidly  with  the  restoration  of 
“  order.” 

The  Ruetian  Reply  to  France. 

Prince  GortchakofTs  reply  to  the  French  note  relative  to  the  Polish 
question  has  been  publish^  It  agrees  in  substance  with  that  addressed 


Map.  flmperial  Svo,  pp.  447.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. — ‘A  Guide 
to  the  Western  Alps.’  By  John  Ball,  M.RI.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.,  late 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  an  Article  on  the  Geology  of 
the  Alps,  by  M.  £.  Desor,  of  Neuchktcl,  Member  of  various  Learned 
Societies.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  377.)  Longmans. 

Politics. — ‘Cobbett’a  Legacy  to  Lords:  being  Six  Lectures  on 
^e  History  of  T  axation  and  Debt  in  England.’  To  which  is  sub¬ 
joined  a  Scheme  of  Substitution  for  ’Taxer.  Dedicated  to  the  Tax¬ 
payers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  William  Cobbelt. 
(l2mo,  pp.  16^)  Tresidder. 

Science. — ‘A  Manual  of  Popular  Physiology:  being  an  Attempt 
to  Explain  the  Science  of  Life  in  Untecbnical  Language.’  By  Henry 
Lawson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Queen’s  (Allege,  Birming¬ 
ham.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  168.)  Hardwicke. 

Essavs. — ‘Three  Essays:  I.  Learning  and  Science;  II.  Science 
and  Language;  III.  Language  and  Poetry.  (8vo, pp.  189.)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  (^. 

Natvbal  H  istort. — '  Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Rambles.’  By 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  B.A.,  F.L.S.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  273.)  Longman 
and  Co. 

Music. — ‘Hymns,  Sacred  Part-Songs,  and  other  Pieces,  for  Two, 
Three,  and  Four  Voices,  with  a  Compressed  Score  or  an  Accompani¬ 
ment  for  Pianoforte  or  Organ,  adapted  for  Public  and  Private  Use; 
the  Music  chiefly  by  Living  Composers,  English  and  Foreign,  and 
Written  Expressly  for  this  Work.’  Edited  by  Frederick  Westlake, 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Parts  I  and  II.  (Post 
4to,  pp.  48,  48.)  Lambert  and  Co.,  Portman  street. 

Horticulture. — ‘The  Book  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  1862- 
1868.’  By  Andrew  Murray,  Esq.,  F.LS.,  Ac.,  Assistant-Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  With  Illustrations  and  Photo- 


hut  this  parole  under  the  terms  of  the  cartel  is  said  to  be  of  no  effect, 
as  General  Meade  refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  General  Lee  sent  the 


prisoneis  to  General  Couch,  who  accepted  the  parole. 

The  Surrender  of  Vicksburg. 

The  New  York  World  contains  the  following  account  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Vicksburg  :  “  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  the  Con¬ 
federate  General  Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  bearers  of  a 
communication  from  General  Pemberton,  were  led  blindfolded  into 
the  Federal  lines.  General  Pemberton’s  letter  said :  ‘  Although  1 
feel  confident  of  my  ability  to  resist  your  arnu  indefinitely,  in  order 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood  I  propose  that  you  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  meet  three  whom  I  shall  nominate,  to  arrange  such 
terms  as  may  best  accomplish  the  result.’  General  Grant  replied  : 
‘  The  appointment  of  commissioners  is  unnecessary.  While  I  should 
be  glad  to  stop  the  needless  effusion  of  blood,  the  only  terms  I  can 
entertain  are  those  of  unconditional  surrender.  At  the  same  time,  I 
and  ray  army  are  willing  to  testify  to  the  distinguished  gallantry 
with  which  the  defence  has  been  conducted.’  In  the  afternoon  Gene¬ 
rals  Grant  and  Pemberton  met  between  the  lines,  and,  after  an  hour’s 
consultation,  settled  the  terms  of  surrender.  General  Pemberton 
urged  that  bis  soldiers  might  be  paroled  at  Vicksburg  and  furnished 
with  rations  to  carry  them  to  their  lines.  In  view  of  the  bravery 
they  bad  displayed,  and  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  General  Grant 
consented.  'I’be  number  of  prisoners  and  wounded  is  said  to  be 
18,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  in  fighting  condition.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  was  the  exhaustion  of  supplies 
and  ammunition,  and  the  failure  of  General  Johnstone  to  come  to 
their  aid.” 


to  England.  It  moreover  insists  on  the  moral  solidarity  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  presence  of  the  evident  action  of  tlie  revolutionary  element 
of  all  countries  concentrated  at  present  in  Poland,  stating  that  this  gives 
the  question  an  European  character.  Prince  Gortebakoff  says:  “  We 
are  so  much  the  more  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government  to  this  fact,  since  one  of  the  principal  focuses  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  exists  is  Paris  itself.  The  Polish  emigrants  profiting  by 
their  social  relations  have  organised  a  vast  conspiracy,  destined  to  mis¬ 
lead  public  opinion  in  France  by  a  system  of  misrepresentation  and 
calumny,  and  to  keep  alive  disorders  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by 
assisting  it  with  material,  by  the  terror  of  a  secret  committee,  and  above 
all  by  propagating  the  conviction  that  active  foreign  intervention 
will  take  place  in  favour  of  the  most  senseleM  aspirations  of  the  insur¬ 
rection.  “  This  influence,”  adds  Prince  Gortebakoff,  “  is  at  present 
the  principal  source  of  the  agitation,  which  without  it  would  be  over¬ 
taken  by  the  action  of  the  law  in  presence  of  the  indifference  or 
oppowtion  of  the  masses.  Herein  lies  the  moral  cause  which  teiuts  to 
prolong  the  present  pamful  state  of  things,  for  (he  prompt  cessation  of 
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more  like  a  corpse  than  a  IWlng  body.  There  WM  a  boy  of  fourteen,  metrical  survej 
wlio  had  been  caught  with  anus  in  his  hands,  with  features  lirid,  bis  from  Zambesi, 
respiration  almost  gone,  bis  eyes  dim  and  sunk,  and  evidently  near  his  Nyassa.  At  tl 
death.  These  had  as  comrade  of  their  chains  a  young  surgeon,  and  more  was  dead, 
when  fastening  his  chrins  the  Rnssians  discovered  that  one  oi  his  arms  missionaries  wo 
was  broken.  The  guard  wished  to  bind  him  only  by  the  other  arm,  frontier.  In  th 
but  the  commandant  would  not  allow  it.  With  both  hands  tied  behind  was  extending, 
bis  back,  he  was  chained  with  the  old  man  and  the  bo^  the  trunk  ,  Basutos  also  un 
of  the  tree,  which  they  were  not  able  to  drag  along.  The  Cossacks, 
however,  beat  them  with  their  whips,  and  they  would  probablv  have  , 
died  in  the  effort  but  for  another  officer,  more  humane,  who  took  upon 
himself  to  relieve  them.  At  Baew  a  general  was  awaiting  the  convoy. 

He  paraded  his  men  on  the  occasion,  and  allowed  them  to  dance  round  «  ,  » 

the  prisoners.  Linen  shirts  and  trousers  were  then  iuned  to  the  pri-  .  J 
soners  before  they  entered  the  town.  They  were  divided  into  three  . . 
categories.  TTie  least  guilty  were  shut  up  in  a  room  hardly  large  t 

enough  for  fifteen  persons.  In  this  they  were  obliged  to  remain  a,.,Kii.i,^ 

standing,  so  olosely  packed  that  it  was  impossible  to  move.  They  ,  .  ,  , 

remained  in  this  state  whole  weeks,  and  the  writer  says  that  be  does  P 
not  know  whether  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  another  prison. 

The  second  category  disappeared  without  anybody  being  able  to  find  ’  ’ 

out  what  had  become  of  them.  The  third  was  taken  to  the  casemates.  J 

The  unfortunate  wretches  were  thrown  into  wells  so  deep  and  narrow  .  . 

that  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down.  There  they  remain  without  a  ray  .  ,  th«r« 

of  light,  and  their  miserable  ration  of  food  is  let  down  to  them  by  a 

cord.  The  brother  of  one  of  them,  by  paying  a  bribe,  succeeded  in  ““  “ 

obtaining  bis  release,  and  when  be  came  be  was  unable  to  recognise  -  . 

him,  so  changed  was  he.  It  is  firom  this  person  that  the  writer  got 

the  foregoing  parriculars.  [  ^  .  .jT 


which  the  French  Government,  like  ourselves,  appeals  iu  the  name  of 
peace  and  bamauity.  We  have  plesuuro  in  b^eving  that  the  Frcnoh 


Government  will  not  permit  its  name  to  be  abused  for  tbs  advantage  of 
the  revolution  in  Poland  and  in  Europe.*' 

Th$  Biuitan  Reply  to  Austria. 

The  reply  of  IMnoe  Gortchakoff  to  Count  Reohbeiig  was  pubh’shed 
on  Weda^ay  in  tlie  official  Kieasia  OtmtU,  which  aooompaaies  its 
pnblication  with  the  following  remarks :  “  Immediately  aitor  the 
receipt  of  this  reply  tlie  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor  placed  itself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  and  also  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Austrian  Ambassadors  at  those  Courts,  declaring  in  con- 
olution  that  the  good  understanding  between  the  t^ee  Courts  formed 
a  tie  between  them  from  which  Austria  will  not  separate  herself  and 
that  it  will  not  negotiate  separately  with  Russia,  as  demanded  by  the 
latter.” 

The  reply  of  Russia,  dated  the  13th  lost.,  formally  invites  Austria 
to  an  exchange  of  ideas  upon  their  common  IntereMs.  The  reply  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  matter  in  question  only  affects  details  of  interaal  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  that  the  three  Powers  oonoemed  in  the  partition  should 
oonsequently,  as  in  1815,  deliberate  at  present  together.  The  reply 
lusion  to  the  proposal  of  an  armistioe. 

The  Austrian  Reply  to  Russia, 

The  tenor  of  Prinoe  Gortchakoff’s  note  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  being 
I  similar  to  those  addressed  to  the  other  Powers,  Austria  has  despatched  a 
preliminary  Note  to  Russia  in  reply,  which  annonnoes  that  she  cannot 
abandon  the  line  of  oonduot  she  om  pursued  op  to  the  present  time. 
She  rejects  the  proposal  of  a  conferenoe  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
maintains  the  six  points,  and  declares  that  in  any  further  steps  she  may 
take  she  will  protect  her  own  interests  only.  Notes  have  been 
simultaneously  despatched  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  the  Western 
Powers,  declaring  that  Austria  wUl  continue  to  act  in  concert  with 
them,  and  will  firmly  maiutain  the  six  points. 

The  French  Press  on  the  Polish  Question. 

La  France  of  Wednesday  evening,  after  stating  that  the  reply  of 
Rusua  is  not  acceptable,  urges  the  public  to  await  the  resolution  of  the 
French  Government,  which  will  be  prudent,  but  firm,  and  says :  ”  Let 
ns  place  confidence  in  the  loyal  understanding  of  the  three  Great 
Powers,  which  is  irresistible,  and  do  not  let  us  despmr  of  seeing  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  return  to  a  path  of  conciliation.”  The  , 
and  tlie  Patrie  declare  that  the  replies  of  Russia  are  nnsatisfisctory.  The  | 
•OOM  papers  state  that  a  good  understanding  exists  between  the  Three  j 
Powers,  who  in  a  few  days,  without  drawing  up  any  fresh  propositions,  | 
trill  refute  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Russia,  and  will  again  appeal  j 
to  the  oonciliatory  sentiments  of  the  Russian  Government.  Ail  the  | 
French  papers,  except  the  Preeee,  consider  the  reply  of  Russia  insufficient  | 
and  unacceptable.  | 

The  Pops  of  Thursday  evening  says :  "  Despatches  received  from  | 
Vienna  state  that  great  irritation  has  l^n  produ^  there  by  the  reply  , 
of  Prinoe  Gortchakoff.”  The  same  paper  also  publishes  an  article 
signed  by  its  editorial  secretary,  announcing  that  an  exchange  of  oom- 
mnnioations  has  taken  place  between  the  Cabinets  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  **  Tbros^ritou^  France,”  says  the  Pcgw,  ”  in  the  deport¬ 
ments  as  in  Paris,  iu  the  saloons  as  in  the  workshops,  there  exists  bat 


makes 


ENTRY  OF  THE  FRENCH  INTO  MEXICO. 

The  Momieur  publishes  the  following  despatch  from  General  Forey 
to  the  Minister  of  War : 

Mexico,  lOtb  June,  1863. — I  have  just  entered  Mexico  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  It  is  with  feelings  still  excited  that  I  hastily  send  this 
despatch  to  your  excellency,  to  announce  to  you  that  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  capital  has  welcomed  the  army  with  an  enthusiasm  bordering 
upon  delirium  (qtii  (enost  da  dilire).  The  soldiers  of  France  have  been 
literally  overwhelmed  by  wreaths  and  nosegays,  of  which  the  entry  of 
the  army  into  Paris  on  the  14th  August,  1869,  upon  returning  from 
Italy,  can  alone  afford  an  idea.  I  was  present  with  the  officers  of  the 
Stan  at  a  Te  Deum  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  this  city,  filled  with 
an  immense  crowd.  The  army  then  defiled  before  me  in  admirable 
order,  amid  shouts  of  “Vive  I’Empereur!  Vive  ITmperatrice !”  After 
the  filing  off,  I  received  at  the  palace  of  the  government  the  authorities, 
who  address^  me.  This  population  is  eager  for  order,  justice,  and  true 
liberty.  In  my  reply  to  its  representatives  I  promised  them  all  that 
{tout  celd)  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  very  earliest  occasion 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  giving  you  fuller  details  respecting  this  re¬ 
ception,  unequalled  in  history,  which  bears  the  character  of  a  political 
event,  the  lame  of  which  will  be  immense. — The  General  in  Chief, 
Fo&kt. 

The  JfoaiUur  has  also  published  the  following  despatch  from  ”  an 
orderly  officer  of  the  Emperor  on  a  mission  to  bis  Mqjesty 

Sire,— On  the  31  st  of  last  May,  at  the  approach  of  the  Baxaine 
division,  the  ex-President  Juarez,  fearing  capture,  fled  in  all  haste  with  a 
lew  troops  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  General  Bazaine  then 
occupied  the  city,  into  which  the  general-in-chief  made  his  entry  on 
the  10th  June,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Minister  of  France  and  General  Almonte.  This  triumphal  march, 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


[A  mark  (*)  is  attached  to  the  Events  discussed  or  more  fully  nar¬ 
rated  in  this  week’s  £xamirxb.3 


AMERICA:  FOREIGN. 

July  3. — The  fortress  of  Vicksburg  surrenders  to  the  Federals.* 

4. — After  three  days'  fighting,  daring  which  immense  losses  oocar 
on  both  sides.  General  Lee  retreats  from  Gettytburg.* 

9. — The  Confederates  in  large  force  make  a  raid  in  Indiana.* 

13. — A  serious  riot  occurs  in  New  York,  arising  out  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  conscription.* 

RUSSIA  t 

Ju/y  18. — The  Russian  oonscriptioa  in  the  governments  of  Wilna, 
Grodno,  Kowno,  Volbynia,  Kiew,  and  Podolia,  has  been  postponed  till 
1864.  Measures  will  be  adopted  upon  the  subject  at  a  future  time. 
FRANCE: 

Jtify  20. — The  affair  of  the  Aumit  has  been  arranged.  The  Italian 
Government  surrenders  the  five  prisoners  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
dignity  is  entirely  preserved.* 

DENMARK: 

JWy  22. — The  King  of  Sweden,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  the 
Princes  Oscar  and  August,  arrives  at  the  Royal  summer  residence, 
Skodsborg,  on  a  visit  to  the  King. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  issues  an  order  renewing  the  old 
ordinance  relative  to  extraordinary  billeting,  it  being  considered 
possible  that  circumstances  may  render  its  enforcement  necessary. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  issues  a  circular  urging  captains  of  merchant 
vessels  to  enter  the  navy,  in  which  service  they  will  rank  as  lieu¬ 
tenants. 

News  received  at  Copenhagen  announces  that  in  the  Swedish  State 
Council  held  on  the  17th  the  question  of  placing  the  army  and  navy 
on  a  war  footing  was  discussed. 

23. — The  Government  issues  orders  for  the  election  of  Deputies  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Schleswig  Diet 
who  have  resigned.  The  new  members  are  to  appear  at  the  Diet  by 
the  30th  inst.  The  King  of  Sweden  leaves  Copenhagen  and  embarks 
at  Elsinore. 

ITALY: 

Jul^  21.— In  the  Chamber  Deputies  the  Income  Tax  Bill  is 
passed  by  a  majority  of  130  against  70  votes. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  Italian  Government,  after 
having  surrendered  the  five  brigands  arrested  on  board  the  Atmis,  will 
demand  their  extradition.  This  demand  will  be  made  in  the  usual 
form. 

28. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs  presents  to  the  Chamber  the 
papers  relative  to  the  affair  of  the  A  unit.  These  documents  exfdain 
the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  on  the  sul^t,  and  which 
have  led  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  five  brigand  ebieft  are 
handed  over  to  the  French  authorities  on  the  frontier  at  Mont  Cenis, 
by  whom  they  will  be  guarded  while  the  application  for  their  extra¬ 
dition  is  being  made  in  the  usual  form.  The  French  and  Italian 
Governments  will  institute  a  joint  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  brigands  got  on  board  a  French  steamer.  Existing  treaties  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  strictly  observed. 

BELGIUM : 

Jufy  21. — The  King  is  present  to-day  at  a  solemn  performance  of  the 
Te  Deum  in  the  church  of  St  Godnle,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
his  acoessiou  to  the  Throne.  His  Majesty  is  loudly  cheered  by  the 
people. 

AUSTRIA : 

July  23. — In  the  Lower  House  Count  Rechberg,  in  reply  to  a 
question  respecting  the  late  violation  of  Austrian  territory  by  Russian 
troops,  states  that  the  satisfaction  already  given  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  is  ounsidered  sufficient.  The  Minister  of  Police  states 
that  tlie  troops  had  fired  upon  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Cracow,  in 
pursuance  of  their  instructions,  and  because  they  were  insulted  by  the 
populace.  Ha  also  states  that  in  sending  into  the  interior  insurgents 
who  bad  been  arrested  upon  their  entering  the  Austrian  territory,  the 
Government  only  fulfilled  its  international  obligations.  The  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  personal  liberty  of  Austrian  citizens  could  not 
apply  in  questions  of  international  right. 


one  feeling,  namely,  approval  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of; 
the  Emperor,  and  a  determination  to  sustain  it  in  the  firm  and  dignified  ^ 
attitude  which  it  intends  to  assume  in  fiioe  of  the  singular  pretensions  > 
of  Russia.  People  have  judged  the  Russian  replies  instinctively,  and  ; 
have  found  in  them  offensive  expressions,  and  freA  causes  of  irritation.” 
La  Franot  says  Prinoe  Mettemich  had  a  long  conference  with  M.  ^ 
Drouyn  de  Lbuys  on  Thursday  morning.  | 

The  Coiutitutionnel  of  yesterday,  iu  an  article  signed  by  M.  Paulin 
Linmyrac,  declares  that  the  Russian  reply  is  everywhere  considered  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  language  of  Russia  in  April  last  gave  reason  to  hope  ' 
for  a  more  favourable  reply.  The  ConitUutionnel  examines  several 
points  of  Prince  Gortebako^s  despatch,  and  regrets  that  he  should  see  ' 
in  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  three  Powers  the  strongest  motive  of  the 
insurrection.  *'  Prince  Gortchakoff  believes  that  tbe  revolutionary  party 
in  Europe  alone  interests  itself  in  Poland,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  Europe 
herself.”  The  ConetUuHotmH  protests  against  the  imputation  that  tbe 
Polish  question  is  the  work  of  foreign  agitation,  since  tbe  whole  Polish 
nation  has  for  fifty  years  protested  against  the  actual  state  of  things. 
Tbe  Co$utibdiotmel,  in  oondasion,  says :  “  We  regret  that  the  Russ^ 
reply  is  not  more  satisfactory  {  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  stir  up  excite¬ 
ment,  as  some  journals  have  done.  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  i 
does  not  require  to  be  urged  on.  Its  wisdom  guards  it  from  preoipita-  : 
tion  as  its  patriotism  preserves  it  from  faltering.” 

The  Siiele  has  received  a  second  warning  for  an  article  recommending  | 
a  pleiitcite  of  the  whole  French  people  to  vote  for  or  against  a  war  for  \ 
Poland.  The  motives  of  tbe  warning  are  stated  to  be  that  this  article  , 
is  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  tbe  essential  bases  of, 
the  Constitution,  and  that  such  suggestions  can  only  compromise  the 
integrity  of  tbe  great  cause*tbey  pretend  to  serve,  and  give  a  pretext  i 


tbe  military  operations,  fro.,  of  tbe  French  army  from  tbe  20th  of  May 
to  tbe  2ad  of  June,  the  date  of  tbe  despatch.  On  tbe  latter  day  there 
were  822  men  in  tbe  Puebla  hospitals,  262  in  tbe  convalescent  depot, 
and  120  in  toe  temporary  convalescent  depot  of  San  Martino.  ’The 
total  losses  of  the  expedidonary  army  from  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  are  stated  by  General  Forey  to  be,  18  officers  and  167 
men  killed,  and  79  officers  and  1,890  men  wounded,  among  whom 
several  have  died  from  their  wounds.  “  This  statement  will  show  your 
excellency,”  adds  tbe  report,  ”  that  although  these  losses  are  sensible, 
success  has  not  cost  so  dear  as  might  be  thought,  and  that  tbe  blood  of 
our  troops  has  been  spared  as  muto  os  possible.” 

We  learn  that  General  Forey  has  published  a  decree  in  the  Mexican 
Moniteur^  prohibiting,  undl  further  nodoe,  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  specie  and  bullion  from  the  Mexican  ports  under  tbe  control  of 
the  French.  Tbe  objeot  of  the  French  commander  in  this  exceptional 
and  unexpected  proceeding  is  stated  to  be  to  facilitate  the  provirion  of 
supplies  for  the  French  army,  and  to  induce  the  merchants  and  others 
who  have  remittances  to  make  to  Europe  to  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  French  bills,  instead  of  spede.  It  is  said  that  the  troops  have 
suffered  inconvenience  tbrou^  tbe  price  of  dollars  being  raised  against 
them.  From  the  prohibition,  however,  is  expressly  excepted  such 
remittances  as  may  be  made  by  the  consuls  on  account  of  the  claims  of 
the  convention  creditors,  including,  it  is  understood,  the  bondholders. 

Official  information  has  been  received  in  Paris  from  Vera  Cruz, 
stating  that  tbe  province  of  Cbiapa  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
French  intervention.  A  similar  movement  is  reported  to  have  taken  | 
place  in  other  provinces. 

The  Moaiteur  publishes  flaming  accounts  from  the  Mexico  journal, 
the  Sodedady  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  Mexicans  at  being  conquered  by 
General  Forey..  One  little  detail,  however,  which  the  Moniteur  omiu, 
is  essential  to  tbe  truth  of  history.  This  Sociedad  is  a  journal  started 
by  General  Forey  himself  for  the  express  purpose  of  writing  up  the 
French  occupation.  The  Moniteur  also  publishes  an  adulatory  address 
to  ^neral  Forey,  from  the  “municipality”  of  Puebla,  the  value  of 


more  has  been  plundered.  Tbe  Ceat  announces  that  the  railway  has 
been  interrupted  in  toe  vicinity  of  Dzwina. 

Lbjibbko,  July  28. — The  insurgent  leader  Wysocki  was  arrested 
here  yesterday.  Numerous  other  arrests  and  domiciliary  virits  have 
also  taken  place. 

Russian  Barbarities  to  Polish^Prisoners, 

Letters  from  the  Ukraine,  under  date  the  2nd,  state  that  in  the 
circles  of  Vasilkoff,  Swienk,  Czarkowitz,  Orchyn,  and  others,  there  is 
lio  longer  left  a  single  proprietor  who  is  not  a  prisoner,  or  a  single 
manrion  unplunderM.  In  the  encounters  with  the  insurgents  toe 
Russian  scddiers  march  to  the  attack  under  cover  of  bands  of  peasants. 
The  Poles  h^tate  to  fire  upon  these  unarmed  men,  and  are  often 
▼iecims  of  their  own  forbearance.  A  person  who  describes  himself  as 
an  eye-witness,  gives  tbe  following  details  of  one  of  these  encounters  ; 
After  a  horrible  carnage,  there  remained  about  180  prisoners,  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  covered  all  over  with  wounds,  and  dying  of  hunger.  The 
Russiao  commandant  ordered  the  peasants  to  strip  these  unfortunates 
of  their  clothing.  The  order  was  rigorously  executed.  They  were 
atrtoped  to  their  very  shuts  and  shoes,  though  they  had  to  walk  twenty- 
aigut  leagues  before  reaching  Kiew.  They  were  then  put  in  irons, 
and,  completely  naked,  chained  in  groups  of  three  to  trunks  of  trees, 
which  they  bad  to  drag  after  them.  Among  them  there  were  some 
whose  condition  would  have  inspired  tigers  with  oompasrioo.  There 
was,  for  instance,  an  old  man  of  eighty-three,  who  had  been  sold  to  the 
Roatiaas  for  three  roubles.  He  could  scarcely  breathe, -and  he  looked 
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rerenue— ▼ix.,  rontSf  iotereit,  and  commiuiona.  Your  directon 
propoM  a  diTidend,  payable  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  August 
next,  on  the  ordioary  stock  of  the  company  (2OO,OO0L),  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  oent.  per  annum,  less  inoome  tax,  which  will  require 
10,0001.,  and  leare  a  small  balance  of  profit,  amounting  to  50/.  Is.  8d., 
to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund.  The  amount  of  that 
fund  will  then  be  7,082/.  6^ 

M  ucaujurions. — The  directors  of  the  Jfatumal  have  declared 
a  dividend  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  (600,0001)  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  an  extraoi^inary  dividend  of 
16s.  per  snare,  making  altogether  2/.  per  share,  free  of  income  tax, 
for  the  half-year  ending  ^th  J une  last. — TAe  AtUmtic  Teltgrc^k 
Compaq  invite  tenders  tor  the  manufacture  and  subsequent  laying 
down  of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  between  Talencia  (Ireland) 
and  Newfoundland.  The  dUtanoe  from  point  to  point  is  1,640 
nautical  miles,  but  about  2,100  nautical  miles  of  cable  will  be 
required,  of  which  about  2,000  miles  are  expected  to  be  used.  This 
gives  an  ample  allowance  for  **  slack.”  If  the  submersion 
of  the  cable  take  place  next  year,  it  will  be  between  July 
and  August. — Formal  notice  has  been  given  that  a  petition  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  Asphaltiim  Company  (Limited)  is  to  be  heard 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  on  the  6th  August. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Auttralian  AgricuUurai  Cot^pemy  on  Monday,  the  balance  of 
unappropriated  revenue  was  stated  at  12,717/.,  out  of  which  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  share  was  declared,  leaving  7,717/.  for 
future  distribution. — The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  have  agreed  to 
allow  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Otago  to  ^  quoted  in  the  dsBy  list 
Hitherto  th^  have  appeared  only  in  the  semi-weekly  list. — Mr  J. 
Roberts,  of  Eastebeap,  and  Mr  L.  Davis,  of  Gloucester  gardens,  have 
joined  the  direction  of  the  City  of  London  Bottl  Company. — The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  proposes  on  the  27tb  inst.  to  make  a  call  of  1/. 

?»r  share  on  the  contributories  of  the  Contoh  Intnranc*  AtMociatUm, — 
be  Groat  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  have  paid  into  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  further 
sum  of  30,000/.  on  account  of  the  “extension  capital.” — The  letters 
of  allotment  of  the  Company  of  African  MirchanU  have  been 
distributed. — The  certificates  fur  the  new  shares  of  the  Commercial 
Union  Assurance  Company  are  now  ready  for  issue. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  and  County  Bank 
is  convened  for  the  6tii  of  August. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mariquita  and  New  Grenada  Mining  Company  is  called  for  the  30tb 
instant. — An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Raihoay 
Com/Mviyiscalled  fur  the  8th  August,  “to  consider  whether  they  will 
accept  or  decline  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  inCoun- 
cil,  laid  before  the  last  general  meeting — vix.,  to  sanction  on  the  trart  of 
the  Government  of  India  the  immediate  extension  of  the  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway  from  the  Ganges  as  far  as  the  Jurnoona,  and  to  guarantee 
interest  st  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  requisite  capital.” 
— The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Bank  have  given  notice  of  a  call 
of  51.  per  share  on  the  8,000  reserved  shares,  which  were  originally 
isaued  at  3/.  premium. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  OontolidaUd  Bank  (formerly  the  Bank  of  Manchester,  and  Hey- 
wood,  Kennards  and  Co,)  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  office  iu  Man¬ 
chester,  when  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free 
of  income  tax,  was  declared,  and  a  sum  of  7,300/.  was  carried  to  the 
next  account. — Mr  J.  Bateson,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Bateson,  Sons,  and 
Co.,  cotton  brokers,  of  Liverpool,  has  joined  the  Liverpool  board  of 
the  Queen  Insurance  Company.— K  call  of  1/.  is  to  be  paid  on  the  shares 
in  the  Suburban  Hotel  Company  (Limited)  by  the  14th  August. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  is  convened  fur 
the  18tb  August. — The  annual  meeting  ef  the  British  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  is  called  for  the  7tb  August. — Vice-Chancellor  Kin- 
deralcy  proposes  on  the  3rd  August  to  make  a  call  of  8/>  Per  share  on 
the  contributories  of  the  Great  Weetem  Cool  Company. — The  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Bankruptev  proposes  on  the  5th  August  to  make  s  call  on 
the  contributories  of  the  An^lo-French  AgricuUurai  Trading  Company 
(Limited). — Formal  notice  is  given  that  a  petition  for  the  winding 
up  of  the  New  Theatre  Company  (Limited)  is  to  be  heard  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  25th  inst. — At  tbe  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  the  London  Life  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the  new 
assnranoes  for  the  past  twelve  months  were  stated  at  359,250/., 
yielding  in  annual  premiums  12,811/.  The  total  assurances  in  force 
are  for  6,711,8884,  and  the  accumulated  fund  is  2,819,5124 — The 
shares  of  the  New  Zealand  Banking  Corporation  (Limited),  for  which 
a  settling  day  was  appointed  for  the  22od  inst.,  have  been  ordered  by 
tbe  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  be  quoted  in  the  official 
dsilv  list. — Mr  J.  Bathgate,  agent  for  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  in 
Feeble*,  has  been  appointed  tbe  colonial  manager  of  the  Batik  of 
Otago  (Limited),  and  Mr  A.  Grace,  for  some  years  one  of  tbe  branch 
managers  of  the  Sonth  Australian  Btnkmg  Company,  has  been 
appointed  tbe  secretary  in  London.  Mr  Henry  K  Glennie,  tbe 
accountant  for  the  Dunedin  office,  has  left  for  Otimo,  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  commencing  business  on  the  arrival  of  the  manager. — Tbe 
half-yearly  meeting  of  tbe  MeiBterrcmean  Extension  Telegraph  Company 


CORN  MARKET,  FRIDAY.— IXMHaiion 

Into  London  from  the  Mth  of  July  to  tbs  nrd  of  July,  1861, 
both  IndoMvs. 


COMMERCE. 


HOUE. 

Tbm  CiTT  Baiik  held  their  half-yearly  oiestiaf  on  Tasedsy,  when 
tbs  net  profit  for  the  six  months  was  stated  at  80,8504,  out  of  which 
the  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  pet  annum  and  a  bonus  of  14  per 
abars  wars  deolarsd ;  being  toget^r  equal  to  10  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  both  frea  of  income  tax.  10,0004  is  added  to  tbs  reserve  fund, 
tnereasin^  it  to  80,0004,  and  8504  ia  carried  forward.  The  direoturs 
have  decided  to  iaeue  the  remaining  2,000  sharaa  of  the  authorised 
aapitsL  at  254  premium,  to  the  proprietora  who  shall  be  registered  in 
the  books  of  the  company  on  tbe  20th  of  Anguat.  Tbe  premium 
derived  firom  this  transaction  will  give  a  material  addition  to  tbe 
raaerve  fund. 

Tm  St  KATUARurn  Dock  Compant  held  their  half-yearly  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday.  The  net  earoinga  of  tbe  past  bslf-year  have 
amounted  to  34,2314,  out  of  which  s  dividend  of  1}  per  cent,  wee 
declared,  free  of  income  tax,  leaving  284/.  to  be  earned  forward. 
Tbe  “rest”  remains  at  60,5284  Tbe  shsirman  mentioned  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  ships,  tonnage,  and  profit.  He  thought  that  tbs 
question  of  amalgamation  with  tbe  London  Dock  Company  ought  to 
^  left  iu  the  bands  of  tbe  board ;  but  remarked  that  no  final  step 
would  be  takuo  uulil  tbs  assent  of  tbe  proprietors  bad  been  given  at 
•  special  meeting. 

TUB  China  and  Japan  /Coast  and  Rivnx)  Stxax  Navigation 
CouPANT  held  their  annuiu  meeting  on  Tua^y,  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  pay  six  months’  interest  st  the  rate  of  5  per  oent.  per  annum, 
being  against  tbe  earnings  only  of  tbs  oompsny’s  first  ship.  Some 
discussion  was  elicited  by  questions  put  by  Mr  J.  Laird,  jun.,  which 
ended,  however,  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tbs  directors  for  tbe  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  have  supported  tbe  company  through  its  diffi- 


English  and  Scotch 

Porsifs . 


RAILWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

From  the  List  of  Mmsts  HoldemsM,  FowUr,  and  Co.,  Stock  aad  Shars 
Broksra,  of  Ohanfo  alley,  Coniktll. 


RAILWAYS 

Oaledonisa  . 

Oraat  Northern  . 

Ditto  A  . 

Orest  Rsstem  . 

Orest  Wsstem  . 

Lsuoaahtie  and  Torkshire  ... 
London  and  UlaekwsU 
London  and  Rriftiton 
London,  Chatbans,  and  Dovsr 
London  and  North  WsaUra 
London  and  South  Wsstsra... 
Midland 

North  British . 

North  Kastem,  Rsrwiek 

Ditto  Leads  ... 

'  Ditto  York . 

Soath  Eastorn  . 

BRITISH  POSSFiWIONS. 
Cape  Town  and  Dock.  6  per 

cent,  susrante^ . 

Kjtat  InrtiMn,  Rumtd.  5  |ier  cnt. 
Great  Indian  eonlii^ute,  gns- 
renteed  S  per  cent. 

Ma 'rna,  anrntd.  5  per  cent.... 
Scinde,  snsmld.  5  per  cent.... 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS. 

Bahia  and  San  Franctaro  (Li¬ 
mited)  guarntd.  S  per  eent 
Nnrtliern  oi  France  ... 

Paris,  Lynne  A  Mediterranean 
**arl»a«)d  Orleana 
Recife  and  San  Franciecfl  (l.i- 
mlted),  ip>amtd.7  percent. 
Sen  Paulo  (Ltmited)  goaran- 

teed  7  per  cent  . 

Sonth  Au-tri.<n  and  Lornttardo- 

Venetlan  . 

Sontliem  of  Francs . 

Watn.  tnJN.-Watii.ol  France 

BANKS. 

Alliance  Bank  of  London  and 

Liverpool  . 

tnarralnala  . 

Dank  of  Egypt . 

Bank  of  London  ... 

ntr  . 

Colonial . 

Imperial  ottoman  . 

Luiidon  Chartnred  of  Anattal.a 
London  and  County  ... 

t,nndon  Joint  Stuck . 

London  and  Sonth  African  ... 
London  and  Weatmlneler  ... 
Orienipl 

Sonth  Auatialia  . 

Union  of  Auatralla . 

Union  of  London  ...  ... 


Stuck 

Sccck 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stuck 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stuck 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stuck 

Stock 


culties  st  starling,  it  was  stated  that  the  fleet  will  shortly  oompriae 
five  vessels,  and  that  by  an  admixture  of  Chinese  with  Englisb  oosl, 
tbe  cost  of  coaling  tbe  fleet  will  be  reduced  considerably. 

Tub  Mauinb  Investment  Company  (Limited)  is  announced,  with 
s  ptupoaed  capital  of  500,000/.,  in  20,000  shares  of  261.  each,  of 
which  une-balf  are  to  be  isaued  in  the  first  instance.  The  object  is 
to  make  loans  and  advances  on  shipping  and  other  marine  property, 
by  way  of  mortgage  or  assignment  on  tbe  vessels  and  tbeir  freight, 
covered  by  policies  of  insurance,  or  other  eligiblo  security.  This  is 
a  class  of  business  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  individuals  who  in  many  instances  obtain  high  rates  for  the 
accommodation  afiorded.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  great  facility 
affurded  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  government  department 
for  the  registry  of  all  mortgages  on  shipping  renders  tbe  title  of 
each  vessel  easily  ascertainable,  before  being  accepted  as  a  security, 
and  without  lengthened  and  expeuaive  investigation  aa  in  cases  of 
landed  aeourity.  It  is  propoMd  to  receive  money  on  deposit  from 
tbe  public  at  interest.  The  direction  is  respectably  composed. 


stock 


Stock 

Stock 


Stmk 

Stock 


unusually 


MI8CELLANEOTTI. 

Anstralian  Agrisnltnral  .. 

Csnsds  Land . 

Crystal  Pslsct  . 

Gonernl  Steam  . 

New  Brnswik  fc  Nova  Sco.  Ld 
Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Royal  MsU  . 

London  Water  Work*  .. 

Giend  Junction  Do . 

Weet  MIddleena  Do.  ... 


ts 

MO 

Stock 

16 

Stock 

*0 

100 


East  and  Weet  India  Dockt 

London  Do . 

8t  KatharloefS  De.  ... 

imperial  Gas . 

Phesnix  Do.  ...  ... 

Unitsd  Qeneral  Do.  ... 
Westminster  Cliartered  De 

IN8URANCB8. 

Alllsnea  . 

Atlse  ...  ...  ... 

Esgte  ...  ...  ... 

Olohe  ...  ...  ... 

Qnsrdian  . 

Imperial  Fire . 

Ditto  Uta  . 

Law  Ufa  . 

London  Fire  and  Skip 
Rock  ...  .> 


Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

*S 

CO 

60 

so 


France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Italy  is  15,0004  in  cash,  16,0001  in 
Mid-up  sfaarss,  and  five-eighths  of  all  aurplus  profit  after  payment  of 
10  per  cent  dividend  to  tbe  ahareholders,  and  after  providing  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  ultimate  replacement  of  the  capital.  Tbs  capital 
is  100,0004,  in  20,000  shares  of  54  each. 

Tux  National  Discount  Company  held  their  half-yearly  meeting 
on  Wednesday.  The  directors’  report,  which  was  adopted,  stated  the 
amount  stanaiDg  fur  appropriation  at  29,4574,  and  recommended  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  at  tne  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 


THE  FUNDS. — Consols  opened  on  Monday  at  Ml  for  nonsy, 
and  closed  on  Friday  at  Mf. 

SATURDAY,  ONB  O’CLOCK. 


WaaxLY  TixpxRAnmi ;  8  a.ro.  M.  «l*,  To.  ei*,  W.  «o»,  Th.  60«,  F.  67" 
WaixLY  Ritubn  of  BANJCauPTS:  Tuesday,  84;  Friday,  97. 


poASias  fesatimmsSj. 


Penivisn  1869 
Rusiian  Spr.CcnLlMS 
Dltso  4|  per  CvaU  ... 
iardinUn  6  p«r  CeaL 
^sni>b  8  per  Cent. ... 
Ditto  Passive  ... 
Do.  I  pr.CesL  NewDef. 
DiUe,  CertiSuetee  ... 
Terkisk  8  per  Coat.  ... 
Ditto  ditto  1W6 
Ditto  ditto  UM9 
Ditto  4  pet  Coat.  ... 
UiUo  Cooeotidde 

Vcoesuela  . 

Ditto  Scrip  . 


Consols . 

Oa  July  Acconat 
S  per  Cent  Reduced 
3  per  Cent.  New 
Bank  Stock  ... 
Indie  Stock  ... 

Do.  S  per  Ceet  Loee 
Bechequer  Billc 
roasioa. 

Eg>  ptien 

French  I  per  CeeL 
itelien  6  per  Cent. 
Meeioen  3  perCenL  < 
Portuguese  1S6S 
Ditto,  IMS 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET,  Mondat.— The  arrivals  of 
live  cattle  and  sheep  into  the  port  of  London  fWim  tbe  Continent  during 
tbe  past  week  have  been  laig*.  The  Custom-house  official  return 
gives  an  entry  of  2,168  oxen,  1,179  calves,  11,693  sheep,  601  pigs,  and  9 
horses,  together  making  a  total  of  16,436  bead,  against  8,940  head  at  the 
same  period  last  year. 


At  Market 


Prices  psr  Stone. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and 
3th  Victoria,  cap.  89,  for  the  weak  ending  on  Wednesday,  tha  99nd  day  of 
July,  1868. 

8IIJ>16,100 
-  3A34,9S« 
•  ia,76a,oio 


t.  d.  s.  d. 
Beef  3  8  to  6  0 
Mnttn  4  0  to  6  9 
Lamb  6  0  to  6  6 
Veal  4  0  to  4  8 
Pork  3  6  to  4  6 


Baaata 

Sheep 

Calves 


Oovsrnaeat  Debt 
Other  Ssesrittsa  - 
Qold  Coin  usd  Bulliea 
SUvsr  Balllon 

B98,41S,a89 

M.  MARSHALL,  Ckiif  Cashlsr. 
saaaiM  mpabimbr. 

;i4,6SS,oos  Oovenuaeat  Sssarltlsa  (la- 
3,303,461  elndtag  Dead  Waif  ht  As- 

Bttitr)  ...  gll,0S6.388 

Otbsr  Sesartttea  ...  19,371,168 
I  Mskss  ....  8.614,716 

Odd  sb4  Stives  Cela  >  3*3,863 

6,838,948 

14,673,693 

697,307  _ 

:38,646,341  <38,648,341 

M.  MannuALL^  Chief  CeeUm, 


Notee  laeaed 


CORN  MARKET,  MONDAY. 
Per  Quarter.  , 


Per  Quarter. 


<33,413,088 


Laat  This 
Week.  Week. 
34s  40s  34s  40s 
31s  40s  33s  40t 
S7s  60s  37s  60s 
34s  33s  34s  S3s 
46s  60s  46s  60s 
Per  Sack. 

39s  4Ss  S9s  4»a 
38s  40s  33a  SCs 


Last  This 
Week.  Week. 
43i  63S  4Sa  63s 
34s  66s  34s  66a 
30s  31s  30t  31s 
34s  30s  34s  30s 
31s  96s  31s  36s 
91s  96s  31s  36a 
17s  33a  I7s  33s 
18s  8Sa  18s  394 


Wheat,  English 
'  -■  Foreign 
Barley,  Engliah 
— —  Foreign 
Onts,  English 

—  Seoteh ... 

—  Irish  ... 

—  Foreign 


Beans,  English 
—  Foreign 
Peas,  Eaglish 
- Foreign 

Tares 


Proprietors’  CspiUI  •  £ 

Beet  .  •  •  •  • 

Pnblle  Dapodts  (Including 
Exchequer.  Mvings’  Banks. 
ConuMtasionsrs  el  Nntleoal 
Dsbt,  nod  Divldond  As- 
eonnts)  ... 

Other  Deposits  ... 
Seven  Days  sad  ottisr  Bills  . 


Flour,  English 
■'  FoiSign 


Bat  hlARKiT.— Psr  load  of  3d  trusses :  Hay,  £3  lOi.  to  £4 166.  Clover, 
£4  lOs.  to  £<  It.  Straw,  £l  Ba.  to  £l  18s. 


last  wnxK. 

Prices  per  8lons. 

At  Market 

s.  d.  a.  d. 
Beef  3  8  to  3  0 
Mnttn  4  0  to  6  0 
Lamb  6  0  to  6  6 
Veal  4  0to4  8 
Pork  3  6  to  4  6 

Total. 

BeasU  ...  6,940 

Sheep  ...  43,130 

Calvee  ...  1,434 

Pifs  ...  640 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gate. 

Qrs. 

Qrt. 

Qrs. 

670 

— 

110 

— 

660 

IMO# 

1046 

7116 

I 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Moxdat.  Jnlj  20. — Th»  N<wv  Price  AgenU  BiU  wu  reed  •  Mcond 
tinie. — LTYSomr  uked  wnat  ctepe  bed  been  taken  to  raiee  a 
MiUtU  m  Canada  eince  Deoember,  1862. — Lord  Gbaktillb  was 
nnable  to  girt  a  •atiefactorr  answer,  as  little  bad  been  done  bejond 
the  raising  of  10,000  militia,  but  a  nnmber  of  rolanteers  bad  been 
enrolled  and  organised. — Ou  tbe  motion  for  going  into  committee  on 
tbe  {Irdand)  SiU,  eeveral  petitions  were  presented  from  pwU** 

interm^,  praying  to  be  beard  br  connssl  against  tbe  bill.— A  division 
on  a  motion  to  that  effect  took  place,  wbicb  was  lost  by  66  to  19.— Tbe 
bill  was  then  taken  in  committee,  and  passed  tbrongh  that  stage  after 
a  lengthy  discussion. 

Tussdat. — ^The  Earl  of  Dokouohmorb  called  attention  to  a 
Broach  of  Privilege  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  of  a  Hartlepool  news¬ 
paper  in  having  accused  him  of  being  influenced  by  improper  motives 
m  hie  conduct  in  the  committee  on  the  West  Hartlepool  Railway  and 
Dock  Company,  which  he  indignantly  repudiated.— Lord  Gbantillb, 
having  remarked  on  the  gronndleesness  of  the  charge,  said  it  was  for 
their  lordships  io  consider  whether  the  printer  of  tbe  paper  should  not 
be  required  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  tbe  House.- Lord  Dobouohmobb 
had  no  wish  to  carry  the  matter  farther. — On  the  motion  for  tbe  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Commons’  amendments  to  tbe  Alkali  Works  Regala- 
tion  Bill,  Lord  Derbt  moved  that  tbe  Honse  should  reject  the  clause 
inserted  by  tbe  Commons,  imposing  penalUes  upon  tbe  workmen  for 
offences  against  the  Act,  as  be  contended  that  the  master  alone  should 
be  liable. — Lord  St  ablet  of  Aldeblet  supported  tbe  amendment  of 
tbe  Commons,  but  on  a  division  tbe  numbers  were— For  disagreeing, 
47;  for  agreeing,  24.  Majority,  23.— Tbe  rest  of  the  Commons’ 
amendments  were  then  agreed  to. — The  report  of  the  amendments  on 
tbe  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill  was  agreed  to,  after  a  long  discussion. 

Thubsdat.— Tbe  Earl  of  Malxesbubt  drew  attention  to  The 
recent  accidmti  at  Aston  Park,  and  asked  if  tbe  Government  meant  to 
take  any  steps  to  prevent  such  exhibitions. — Earl  Grabtille  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  performances,  and  his  belief  that 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  and  tbe  public  against  them  would  do  more 
to  put  an  end  to  them  than  any  legislative  enactment. — On  the  motion 
for  tbe  third  reading  of  tbe  Fisheries  (Irelassd)  Bill,  Lord  Cbabwortu 
moved  its  rejection,  and  after  a  debate  and  division,  the  third  reading 
was  carried  by  40  to  25.  Lord  Cranwortb  then  moved  a  proviso  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  contained  in  tbe  act  should  interfere  with  any 
rights  held  at  tbe  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  under  royal  grant  or 
charter,  or  poases.«ed  from  time  immemorial— On  a  division  this  also 
was  rejected  by  84  to  23 ;  and  after  an  ineflectual  attempt  by  tbe  Earl 
of  Donoughmore  to  restore  the  20tb  clause,  which  was  prevented  on  a 
division  by  37  to  12,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Fbivat. — Lord  Bedesdale  called  attention  to  the  great  increase 
of  The  Smoke  Nmisance.— The  Duke  of  Sutbeblabd  alro  mentioned 
that  be  had  observed  the  same  thing. — Earl  Grabtille  said  be  would 
see  that  the  attention  of  tbe  authorities  at  tbe  Home  Office  was  directed 
to  it. — Tbe  Earl  of  Shattesbubt  called  attention  to  tbe  first  report  of 
the  Children's  Employment  Commission. — Lord  Clabricardb  moved 
for  papers  relating  to  Ruseian  atrocities  in  Poland.  He  wished  to 
know  what  were  the  prospects  of  peace  and  war,  and  in  what  way  the 
Government  intended  to  receive  the  Russian  despatches. — Lord  Strat- 
FORD  DE  Redcliffb  thought  a  first-class  Power  was  bound  to  insist 
on  tbe  observance  of  treaties  even  at  the  coat  of  war,  else  she  would 
soon  become  a  third  or  fourth-rate  Power. — Lord  Ellebborocoh 
thought  that  unless  the  tone  of  Russia  should  be  considerably  altered 
we  had  no  option  but  to  declare  war. — The  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
agreed  with  tbe  general  policy  of  the  Government  in  tbe  matter  of 
Poland,  but  believed  tbe  English  despatches  were  most  injudicious. — 
Earl  Grabtille  defended  the  propositions  which  had  been  made  to 
Russia,  and  trusted  that  tbe  tone  of  the  English  Government  would 
avert  tbe  evil  of  armed  intervention. — Tbe  motion  was  withdrawn  and 
the  House  ai^ourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mobdat,  July  20. — Mr  Horsmab  moved  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  Poland  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  have  fiuled  to  secnre  tbe  good  government  of  Poland  or  tbe 
peace  of  Europe,  and  any  further  attempt  to  replace  Poland  under  the 
conditions  of  that  treaty  must  cause  calamities  to  Poland  and  embar¬ 
rassment  and  danger  to  Eurt^.”  He  began  by  expressing  the  feelings 
of  perplexity  and  alarm  with  which  he  bad  read  the  papers  laid  before 
the  House.  Poland,  be  said,  had  been  diplomatised  to  death.  If  the 
despatches  of  tbe  Foreign  l^retary  bad  been  written  with  a  clear 
object  in  view,  that  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  Polish  auesUon, 
that  would  be  tbe  only  justification,  to  his  mind,  of  this  diplomacy ; 
but  if  all  tbe  virtue  and  energy  of  tbe  Cabiuet  was  to  be  exhausted  in 
discussion,  and  the  Government  were  to  say,  **  We  have  performed  our 
di^,  and  can  go  no  further,”  Parliament  wo^d  be  warranted  in  saying, 
**  You  have  gone  too  far,  and  lighted  a  blase  in  Europe  which  is  beyond 
your  power  to  extinguish.”  He  then  took  up  the  Poli^  question  at 
tbe  period  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Vienna,  reading  extracts  from  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Castlereagb  during  the  negotiations,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
warnia«  they  contained  and  tbe  apprehensions  wbicb  it  appeared  were 
entertained  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  regarding  the  issue  of  the  question, 
tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  having  gained  a  point  in  tbe  negotiations.  He 
then  passed-to  the  insnrrecuon  of  1831,  and  contended  that  tbe  attitude 
taken  by  tbe  Emperor  rendered  the  path  of  diplomacy  from  that  time  j 
clear,  affording  a  guide  to  tbe  policy  of  this  country.  France  and 
England  sustained  a  defeat  on  that  occasion ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
repudiated  his  obligations  to  Europe,  and  made  Poland  a  Russian  province. 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  Minister  of  England,  in  fulfilment  of  what  was 
the  duty  of  this  country,  called  npon  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  redeem 
bis  pledge,  but  he  was  compelled  to  succumb,  because  England  was  not 
prepared  for  war,  and  be  ab^ined  from  diplomatic  action.  The  events 
of  the  pre^t  year  were  merely  a  repetition  of  those  of  1831 ; 
an  insurrection  was  caused  by  the  same  irregularities  and  cruelties  on 
tbe  part  of  Russia.  The  Government,  however,  bad  not  pursued  the 
same  prudent  coarse  as  in  1831.  Was  the  conrse  they  had 
taken,  be  asked,  English  policy,  or  was  it  Ministerial  levity?  Be 
examined  the  printed  papers  in  order  to  discover  the  aim  of  the 
Cabinet  and^  the  key  of  its  policy  upon  this  question,  and  be  inferred 
that  tbejMlicy  of  tbe  Government  was  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
1831.  The  rondition  of  Russia,  of  Poland,  and  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  different,  and  Russia  bad  now  quailed  before  the  three  com¬ 
bined  Powers.  What,  however,  was  it  proposed  to  do?  Ndthing  more 
nor  less  than  a  complete  settlement  of  tbe  Polish  difficulty  by  reviving 
the  exploded  hypocrisy  of  1816.  As  a  practical  settlement  of  tbe 
question  the  six  poinu  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  But  England  made  two  additions — an  armistice  and  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  tbe  Powers.  To  everything  proposed  by  England  Russia  had 
given  an  unqualified  rejection.  This  reduced  the  question  to  the  nar¬ 
rowest  compass.  The  Poles  were  fighting  for  independence ;  the  Cabinet 
were  the  instigators  and  advisers  of  tbe  Poles;  did  they  mean  to  give 
them  their  nationality  ?  Did  they  mean  to  apply  to  the  Poles  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  had  applied  to  Italy  ?  How  oonld  we,  without  violating  tbe 
laws  of  justice  and  morality,  without  committing  a  firesh  crime,  deliver 
np^the  Poles  once  more  into  tbe  hands  of  their  oppressor?  Let  os  re¬ 
pair  tbe  wrongs  of  Poland  by  welcoming  her  into  the  brotherhood  of 
nations.  Then,  oould  tbe  restoration  of  Poland  be  accomplished  without 
recourse  to  war?  It  depended  upon  whether  Austria  would  give  up 
Galicia.  We  had,  however,  raised  the  flame,  and  must  meet  ue  exi- 

fenoy  wisely.  The  (Polish  question  was  tbe  special  property  of  Lord 
almentoo.  It  waa  to  him  he  looked  to  ooneot  tbe  feeble  utteraiwes 


and  to  repudiate  the  ignoble  sentiments  of  others  in  high  places.— Tbe 
Chabcellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  tbe  spirit  in 
which  Mr  Horsman  had  discussed  this  question.  There  were  parts  of 
bis  speech,  however,  which  did  not  cohere  with  others.  The  present 
position  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  observed,  had  some  claim  upon 
our  consideration,  recollecting  tbe  nature  of  the  inheritance  to  which 
be  had  succeeds^  the  great  things  he  bad  achieved,  and  the  success 
which  bad  attended  bis  irise  efforts.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
policy  which  it  behoved  the  Government  to  pursue  upon  this  question, 
and  tbe  argument  of  Mr  Horsman,  which  amounted  to  this, — that  their 
choice  was  between  war  and  doing  nothing.  After  disposing  of  tbe 
former  alternative,  he  demurred  to  the  proposition  that  the  Gkiyernment 
should  have  remained  idle,  wbicb,  he  said,  would  have  been  highly  in¬ 
expedient,  considering  the  state  of  feeling,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
on  tbe  continent,  and  especially  in  France.  He  remarked  npon  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  by  Mr  Horsman  ftt>m  a  particular  despatch  of  Lord  Russell,  as 
indicating  a  cnange  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  as  containing  a 
menace  of  war ;  and  he  contended  that  such  aconclusion  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  Mr  Horsman  bad  argued  that  the  Polos  had  been  enconraged  by 
hopes  of  aid  iVom  without,  and  that  the  British  Government  had  kind¬ 
led  tbe  flame ;  but  he  had  adduced  no  proof  of  this  allegation.  As  to 
the  position  in  which  matters  now  stood,  Mr  Horsman  bad  not  sought 
for  any  declaration  from  tbe  Government,  and  the  present  was  not  tbe 
moment  when  a  development  of  our  future  policy  would  be  expedient. 
As  to  tbe  motion,  which  called  for  a  solemn  condemnation  of  tbe  Treaty 
of  Vienna — a  motion  which  fell  short  of  the  opinions  and  language  of 
the  mover — he  urged  various  reasons  why  it  was  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House. — Mr  Hebbesst,  adverting  to  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  this  question  by  tbe  people  of  England,  showed,  from 
tbe  petitions  presented  to  the  House,  what  they  wanted.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  Russia  bad  forfeited,  by  her  gross  and  barbarous  outrages 
npon  the  people  of  Poland,  all  right  to  the  kingdom ;  that  her  conduct 
tended  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  Poland  was  entitled  to 
independence.  The  House  was  justified,  therefore,  in  asking  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Government.  He  defended  Austria,  whose  posi¬ 
tion,  be  observed,  was  a  difficult  one.  There  existed  in  Austria  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  even  in  the  array.  He  believed  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  himself  was  in  favour  of  Poland ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  Europe  participated  in  that  feeling,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  gain  an  immense  moral  advantage  by  establishing  tbe 
independence  of  Poland.  He  denied,  and  disproved  by  evidence,  the 
assertion  of  Prince  Gortsebakoff  that  tbe  Polish  movement  originated 
in  foreign  influence,  and  he  showed  the  provocations  which  had  driven 
the  landholders  and  the  moderate  party  to  join  the  insurrection,  which 
was  aided  and  fostered,  according  to  Russian  witnesses,  by  the  whole 
population.  Poland  had  a  national  Government,  which  preserved  order, 
made  laws,  and  levied  taxes.  He  disproved  in  like  manner  the  denial 
I  of  Prince  Gortsebakoff  of  the  barbarities  charged  against  the  Russian 
tr^^ps.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  was  found  a  national  Government 
in  Poland,  supported  by  the  whole  population  ;  on  the  other  was  found 
tbe  Russian  Government,  openly  ignoring  legality. — Mr  Kibolake 
observed  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Government 
was  that  the  Polish  authorities  bad  no  name.  Mr  Horsman  bad, 
in  bis  comments  upon  recent  transactions,  seemed  to  have  laid 
it  down  that  there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  negotiations  ;  that 
we  must  make  op  our  minds  at  once,  and  act  upon  tbe  determination. 
He  did  not  accede  to  this  view,  and  he  thought  that  in  the  present 
case  it  was  impossible  that  tbo  Government  could  have  acted  other¬ 
wise  than  they  had  done.  In  other  respects  he  dissented  from  the 
views  and  doctrines  pot  forth  by  Mr  Horsman ;  and  with  regard  to  his 
suggestion  that  Austria  should  relinquish  Galicia,  he  showed  that  tbe 
Galidans  desired  to  remain  under  tbe  role  of  Austria.  He  thought  the 
time  was  most  inapt  for  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  proposed  resolution. — The 
debate  was  continued  by  Mr  Peacocke,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Mr 
Newdegate,  Lord  H.  Vane,  and  Mr  S.  Beanmont. — Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  tbe  speech  of  Mr  Horsman  was  not 
consistent  with  itself  or  with  bis  motion.  He  had  told  the  Honse  that 
there  was  no  alternative  between  our  remaining  passive  or  insisting  upon 
tbe  establishment  of  Poland  in  its  ancient  state.  If  all  tbe  Powers  of 
Europe  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  to  force  Russia  to  relinquish  her 
possession,  this  might  be  done ;  but  it  was  clear  that  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  perraasion.  The  only  ground  that  could  justify  our 
remonstrance  with  Russia  was  tbe  Treaty  of  Vienna:  if  that  was 
abandoned,  we  should  deliver  tbe  Poles,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
Russia.  He  hoped,  therefore,  tbe  House  would  not  agree  to  tbe  motion, 
or  would  press  the  Government  to  declare  tbe  course  they  should 
pursue.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  communicate  with  the  Governments 
of  Austria  and  France. — Mr  Horsman,  after  a  brief  reply,  withdrew 
his  motion. — The  reports  of  the  Committtee  qf  Stgpply  of  Ways  and 
Means  were  brought  up  and  agreed  to. 

Tuesday. — At  tbe  morniug  sitting,  the  Consolidated  Fused  (Appro- 
priation)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. — Tbe  Augmentation  of  Benefices 
Bill  was  taken  in  committee,  and  progress  made  to  tbe  fllst  clause. — 
At  the  evening  sitting,  in  answer  to  Lord  J.  Manners,  Lord 
Palmerston  said  no  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  naval,  military, 
or  diplomatic  authorities  off  tbe  coast  of  Greece  to  refuse  protection  to 
the  Ionian  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  as  tbe  lonians  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  British  subjects.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  did  not  accede  to  the 
Treaty  of  1815,  by  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  placed  under  tbe 
British  protectorate,  although  be  subsequently  consented  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  to  be  British  possessions,  and  therefore  be  could  not  be 
invited  to  attend  tbe  conference  about  to  be  held  on  tbe  proposed  cession 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece. — Mr  D.  Griffith  moved  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  tbe  Stamp  duty  on  proxy  voting  papers  should  be 
reduced  to  one  penny. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admitted  that  there  was  some  force  in  the  statement  which  bad  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  ^notion;  and  the  Government  bad  shown  a 
disposition  to  facilitate  tbe  proceedings  of  companies  by  reducing  tbe 
stamp  on  proxies  from  80s.  to  sixpence ;  and  he  only  waited  for  an 
expression  of  a  desire  still  further  to  reduce  it,  to  consider  tbe  matter 
in  that  point  of  view.— Colonel  Sykes  drew  attention  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Death  of  LiesU.  Tinlmg,  of  her  Majesty’s  ship 
Encounter,  at  the  siege  of  Showsbing,  in  China. — Lord  C.  Paoet 
stated  that  this  officer  was  not  acting  under  tbe  orders  of  tbe  naval 
officer  in  command,  but  was  present  at  tbe  siege  in  contravention  of 
directions  not  to  act  against  tbe  Taepings,  and  be  was  sorry  to  say  that 
it  could  not  be  stated  that  he  lost  his  life  in  her  Majesty’s  service. — 
Mr  Berkeley  called  attention  to  tbe  grievances  of  Mr  Bewicke,  of 
Threepu)^  hall,  Northusnbeticmd,  on  whose  goo^  a  levy  was  made  by 
tbe  sheriff,  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character  being  employed.  Mr 
Bewicke^  having  fired  a  pistol  out  of  his  window  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  murder,  was  committed, 
tried  at  tbe  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
persons  on  whose  evidence  be  was  convicted  were  subsequently 
brought  to  trial  for  conspiracy  and  peijury  in  Mr  Bewicke’s 
case,  and  were  convicted  and  senteni^  to  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment  Mr  Bewicke  was  released  by  means  of  what  was  called  tbe 
Queen’s  pardon ;  but  on  retnrning  home  be  found  bis  honse  stripped 
of  all  his  goods :  they  had  been  seized  and  sold  as  those  of  a  felon  by 
the  commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  as  lords  of  tbe  manor.  He 
attempted  to  bring  an  action  against  them,  but  was  met  by  the  legal 
objecUon  that,  as  a  felon,  he  bad  no  right  to  bring  any  action.  Mr 
Berkeley  proceed  to  protest  against  the  state  of  tbe  law  by  which  a 
man,  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  afterwards  proved  innocent,  was 
merolv  pardoned,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  restored  to  tbe  same  status 

as  before,  and  he  asked  for  compensation  for  an  injured  man, _ Sir  G. 

Grey  said  that  the  evidence  at  tbe  trial  satisfied  the  court  and  jury  of 
MrBewicke’s  alleged  offence,  but  he  was,  on  his  innocence  b^g 
proved,  released.  The  Com tniisi oners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  retorned 


to  him  all  that  they  had  received,  and  he  asked  for  compensation  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference  of  tbo  value  of  the  property  and  what  it 
realised  by  sale.  However  it  might  bo  regretted  that  an  innooent  per¬ 
son  sbonld  suffer,  the  law  provided  no  means  for  giving  compensation 
in  such  cases. — Sir  F.  Kelly,  besides  pressing  the  case  of  Mr  Bewicke 
for  compensation,  contended  that  the  state  of  the  law  by  which  he 
suffered  should  be  amended  by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal 
in  criminal  cases. — The  Solicitor-Geberal  said  there  was  no 
speciality  in  this  case  which  took  it  out  of  the  category  of  hardships 
which  arose  sometimes  from  the  state  of  the  law.  A  court  of  appeal 
would  not  have  met  this  case,  and  it  was  not  desirable  that  every  case 
of  unintentional  failure  of  justice  should  be  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
pensation  by  the  Government.  A  division  was  taken  on  a  motion  that 
Mr  Bewicke  was  entitled  to  compensation,  which  was  negativ^  by  22 
to  20. — Mr  B.  Cochrane  called  attention  to  (her  present  relations  with 
Japan.  Having  traced  the  various  events  from  the  convention  made 
by  Admiral  Stirling  in  1854  to  the  treaty  obtained  by  Lord  Elgin  in 
1868,  he  contended  that  the  treaties,  owing  to  the  peculiar  govern¬ 
ment  and  state  of  the  country  of  Japan,  could  not  be  carried  oot,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  war,  entered  upon  by  this  country,  entailing  an 
immense  expense. — Mr  Liddell  followed  in  a  similar  sense. — Mr 
Layard  regretted  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  of  demanding  com¬ 
pensation  from  Japan;  and  he  proceeded  to  show  that  that  necessity 
was  inevitable.  He  pointed  out  that  Russia  and  America  having 
obtmned  treaties  with  Japan,  looking  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  this 
country,  the  Government  would  have  been  wholly  blamed  if  they  had 
not  obtained  similar  advantages  for  British  merchants.  He  denied 
that  the  treaty  was  forced  on  the  Japanese,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  accept  it.  A  number  of  murders  and 
atrocities  having  been  committed  on  Europeans,  not  merely  English¬ 
men,  by  the  Japanese,  redress  for  snch  outrages  was  indispensable.— 
Mr  Peel  moved  that  the  Mail  contracts  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Steam  Union  Ship  Company  to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  with 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company,  and  to  America  from  Galway 
by  the  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company,  be  approved, 

I  which  were  agreed  to. 

Wednesday. — On  the  order  for  going  into  committee  on  the 
Statute  Imw  Revision  BUI,  Mr  Hennessy  commented  upon  the  measure 
in  a  tone  of  hostile  criticism,  and  urged  that  at  the  present  period  of 
the  session  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  it  that  degree  of  considera¬ 
tion  which  a  measure  of  snch  importance  imperatively  required.  He 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  week. — 
The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr  Henley. — Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
reminded  the  House  that  the  bill  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  came  with  the  rerom- 
mendation  of  Lord  St  Leonards  and  other  great  legal  authorities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  mewure 
was  faulty  and  inaccurate,  he  advised  the  House  to  go  into  committee. 
— Mr  Henley  objected  to  proceeding  with  a  bill  of  such  importance, 
which  bad  only  been  printed  nine  days.  No  practical  inconvenience 
would  result  from  postponing  the  measure  to  next  session,  as  in  a 
matter  of  this  nature  accuracy  was  far  more  desirable  than  speed.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  such  a  bill  on  trust,  although 
he  was  not  prepared  to  state  off-hand  what  were  its  blots. — Mr  Clay 
suggested  the  desirability  of  going  into  committee  without  further  loss 
of  time,  else  it  might  be  said  that  the  Honse  of  Commons  had  offered 
obstructions  to  a  measure  of  law  reform. — Mr  Ayrton  said  he  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  because  he  regarded  it  as  an  obstruction  to  law 
reform.  He  looked  upon  the  measure  as  an  indirect  way  of  reversing 
the  decision  to  wbicb  tbe  House  bad  arrived  in  1859,  namely,  that  the 
Statute  Law  Commission  should  be  abolished.  The  bill  seemed  to 
him  to  have  several  inaccuracies,  and  he  for  one  objected  to  taking  it 
upon  trust. — Tbe  Solicitor-General  protested  against  tbe  constant 
adjournment  of  this  important  question  upon  such  frivolous  reasons  as 
those  which  had  been  urged  that  day.  Tbe  proper  coarse  would  be  to 
go  into  committee  on  tbe  bill ;  for  even  if  the  House  were  to  refer  the 
subject  to  a  select  committee,  it  could  not  do  tbe  work,  but  would  be 
obliged  to  take  a  great  deal  upon  trust. — Tbe  amendment  was  ulti¬ 
mately  withdrawn,  and  the  House  went  into  committee.  Tbe  various 
clanses  were  agreed  to ;  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  bill  was 
reported,  and  ordered  to  bo  read  a  third  time  on  Thursday. — ^The 
British  Columbia  Boundaries  BiU  was  read  a  second  time,  on  tbe  under¬ 
standing  that  tbe  principle  of  the  measure  was  to  be  discussed  in 
committee  at  a  morning  sitting  on  Thursday. — The  Colonial  Acts  Con¬ 
firmation  BUI,  the  Consolidated  Fund  Appropriation  Bill,  tbe  AugmesUa^ 
tion  of  Benefices  BiU,  tbe  Alteration  in  Judged  (Stxuits  BUI,  and  tbe 
Superannuation  (Union  Officers)  BiU  were  severally  passed  through 
committee. 

Thursday. — ^At  tbe  morning  sitting,  Mr  S.  Fitzgerald  drew 
attention  to  the  Present  condition  qf  affairs  between  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  observed  that  tbe  relations 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government  with  the  Germanic  Confederation  were 
anything  but  friendly ;  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  tbe  severance 
of  Holstein  from  Denmark  would  cause  serious  complication  in  Europe. 
He  inquired  what  the  policy  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the 
question  was  likely  to  be. — Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  it  was 
essentially  a  part  of  British  policy  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  Denmark.  'The  Government  of  England  bad  always 
held  that  the  Germanic  Confederation  had  control  over  Holstein, 
but  that  it  had  no  control  over  Schleswig,  and  bad  no  right  to 
prescribe  rules  for  its  government ;  but  as  there  were  many  Germans  in 
that  province,  the  Germanic  Confederation  had  a  right  to  remonstrate 
if  they  were  not  placed  ou  political  equality  with  tbe  subjects  of  Den¬ 
mark.  He  did  not  know  what  course  tbe  Confederation  would  take 
with  regard  to  Holstein  ;  but  he  trusted  that  they  would  not  proceed 
with  precipitation,  or  take  any  steps  that  would  affect  the  peace  of 
Europe,  'fbe  policy  of  her  Migesty’s  Government  was  that  tbe  rights 
of  Denmark  should  be  maintained,  and  any  attempt  to  invade  those 
rights  should  be  resisted ;  but  he  trusted  that  all  disputes  would  be 
concluded  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  resort  to  war. — Mr  Cobden  called  attention  to  tbe  Evasion 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  which  had  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
fitting  out  in  this  country  of  vessels  of  war  like  the  Alabama  for  tbe 
service  of  tbe  Confederate  States,  and  which  bad  been  employed  in 
destroying  tbe  merchandise  of  a  friendly  Power.  Every  vessel  captured 
by  these  vessels  was  noted  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  chums  for 
compensation  for  them  would  be  made  in  this  country.  On  all  princi¬ 
ples  of  reciprocity  these  illegal  practices  should  be  prevented,  and  these 
armed  vessels  ought  to  be  prevented  from  leaving  our  shores ; 
and  he  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tbe  Government  to  preserve 
absolute  neutrality  in  tbe  struggle  between  the  States  of  America. — 
Mr  Laird  denied  that  the  Alabama  was  sent  from  this  countTV  sur¬ 
reptitiously. — ^Lord  J.  Manners  complained  that  Turkey  was  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  conference  which  was  to  be  held  with  reference  to  tbe 
Cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. — Mr  C.  Bentinck  asked  if  the  decision 
of  the  conference  would  be  given  before  tbe  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. — Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  Mr  Cobden,  said,  th^  her 
Majesty’s  Government  look^  on  the  contending  States  of  America  as 
belligerents,  and  they  were  entitled  to  all  tbe  rights  and  privileges  of 
belligerents.  It  was  perfectly  competent  by  international  law  to  supply 
belligerents  with  ships,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  this  legal  doctrine 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Americans  themselves.  Tbe  Government 
had  taken  every  step  which  they  were  bound  by  the  obligations  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  to  adopt  in  reference  to  tbe  matters  which  had  been 
alluded  to.  With  respect  to  tbe  question  of  Turkey  and  tbe  Ionian 
Islands,  tbe  Saltan  would  not  be  asked  to  take  part  in  tbe  approaching 
conference,  because  he  was  not  a  party  to  tbe  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  tbe  Ionian  Islands.  Tbe  treaty  ceding  those  islands  to 
Greece  would  be  signed  before  tbe  next  meeting  of  Parliament. — The 
ContolidaUd  Fund  (Aj^gropriaE/on)  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  paMod. 
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The  Anffm^totion  of  Bm^o»  BUI  wu  Maaed  throaf^h  oommittee,  aa  I 
were  the  Rttm  Dutf/  BiU^  the  Cleryynm  (Coionies)  BiB,  and  the  AUtra- 
turn  wi  JvAgti  CircmU  BiU. — The  Colonial  AcU  Confirmation  Bill  waa 
read  a  third  time  and  paaaed. — At  the  evening  sitting,  in  answer  to  Mr 
Warner,  Sir  G.  Gret  said  that  he  had  direct^  a  bill  to  be  prepared 
founded  on  that  part  of  the  Report  qf  the  Commusioneri  on  Traneporta- 


CEIMINAL  ANNALS. 

Yesterday  week  a  mnrderona  aaaanlt  was  made  in  a  railway 
riage  on  the  London  and  North*Westem  line  bj  Mr  Michael  1 


formance  on  the  occasion  of  a  Ate  held  in  the  park,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  and  there  were  many  thousands  of  persons 
present.  She  made  her  appearance  a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  having 
been  advertised  as  “  the  only  real  and  legitimate  performer  of  Blondin’a 
great  feats,  walking  the  rope  shackled  in  chains,  feet  in  baskets,  blind- 
folded,  enveloped  in  a  sack,  &o.”  The  rope  on  which  the  performance 
waa  to  take  place  is  said  to  have  been  so  worn  and  decayed  that  one 
of  the  officials  at  the  hall  described  it  last  Saturday  as  a  rope  on 
which  he  would  not  allow  a  dog  to  go."  This  fi^  cord  waa  about 
thirty  yards  in  length,  was  sospended  between  two  trees  at  the  altitude 
descriM,  and  fastened  round  the  trunk  of  each  tree. 


••"ft''  wsa  w<tv  a^uaavaa  Msav  Avwawaa-  *v  vowvsw  asaav  JUT 

National  School  teacher,  of  fiampark,  Ballyma^lan,  near  Dnndalk, 
upon  two  fellow  passengers.  The  assailant  had  taken  a  return  ezenr* 
sion  ticket  for  a  month  from  Ireland  to  London.  As  the  9.16  express 
train  was  about  to  start  from  Liverpool  to  London  he,  Mr  P.  M'Lean, 
and  Mr  J.  Worland,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  entered  a  sooond-class  car¬ 
riage,  in  which  there  was  previously  an  elderly  lady.  After  the  train 
had  started,  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  large  carpet  bag,  placed  himself 
close  by  the  window.  He  was  beard  to  say  something  incoherently, 
but  almost  in  a  menacing  sort  of  way.  Mr  Worland  and  Mr  M'Lean, 
who  were  conversing,  looked  towards  him,  as  did  also  the  lady,  who 
was  seated  near  the  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage.  The 
prisoner,  however,  sat  down  quietly,  and  continued  so  until  after  the 
train  had  passed  the  Bletchley  station.  Then  he  suddenly  jumped  up 
from  bis  seat,  and,  with  a  large  open  claspknife  in  his  band,  rushed  at 
Mr  Worland,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  forehead,  causing  a  most  fright¬ 
ful  wound.  He  was  in  the  act  of  striking  another  blow,  when  Mr 
M‘Lean  knocked  him  back  on  to  the  seat.  This  bad  the  effect  of< 
infuriating  him  the  more.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  about  to 
strike  another  blow  at  Mr  Worland,  when  Mr  M'Lean  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  clutched  the  knife  in  his  right  hand.  A  fearful  struggle 
ensued,  and  the  prisoner  drew  the  weapon  through  bis  antagonist’s 
hand,  cutting  some  ofthe  fingers  to  the  bone.  Mr  Worland,  who  all  this 
I  time  had  not  been  idle,  although  shockingly  wounded,  and  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  managed  to  get  behind  the  prisoner  and  throw  him  down. 

'  Tlie  lady  in  the  compartment,  after  screaming  for  assistance  for 
some  time,  fainted  away.  The  struggle  must  have  been  a  despe¬ 
rate  one,  for  the  prisoner,  who  was  shouting  loudly,  endeavoured  to 
:  rise  and  shake  the  two  gentlemen  OS',  at  the  same  time  striking 
^  and  stabbing  both  of  them.  Fortunately  the  oil  lamp  in  the  carriage 
i  was  alight,  and  this  enabled  Mr  Worland  and  Mr  M‘l^an  to  wrest  the 
;  knife  out  of  the  prisoner's  hand,  and  to  keep  him  down  till  they  arrived 
I  at  Camden-town  station.  When  the  ticket-collector  entered  the  car¬ 
riage  he  saw  the  wounded  men  covered  with  blood  bolding  the  prisoner. 
The  sides,  seats,  windows,  floors,  and  every  place  in  the  carriage  were 
covered  with  blood  and  finger-marks.  Prisoner  was  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  station,  where  he  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  be  believed 
the  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  to  be  thieves,  who  intended  to 
rob  bim.  He  saw  them  talking  to  one  another,  and  making  motions 
towards  him,  and  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  defend  him¬ 
self,  if  only  for  bis  dear  little  ones  at  home.  Mr  M'Lean’s  hand  was 
frightfully  cut,  and  ho  was  also  seriously  injured  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Mr  Worland  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  prisoner  volun¬ 
teered  no  statement  in  reply  to  the  charge,  and  was  taken  to  the 
county*  gaol.  On  searching  his  carpet-bag  a  prize  medal  was  found, 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  besides  various  books  and 
papers,  and  he  states  that  he  came  up  from  Dundalk  to  be  examined 
as  a  schoolmaster  at  the  forthcoming  examination  at  Burlington  house. 
The  police  authorities  are  in  communication  with  those  at  Dundalk  by 
telegraph  and  post,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  prisoner's  statements 
and  antecedents.  He  is  supposed  to  be  insane.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  train,  being  an  express  train,  does  not  stop  at  thR  intermediate 
stations  between  Bletchley  Junction  and  Camden  town,  a  distance  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  there  being  no  means  of  communication 
betvaeen  the  passengers  and  guards,  information  of  the  occurrence  could 
only  be  made  known  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Camden-town  station. 
On  Wednesday  the  prisoner  Lyons  was  brought  before  the  sitting 
magistrates  at  Newport  Pagnel,  and  examined.  Since  be  has  been 
under  'confinement  he  has  appeared  to  be  perfectly  rational,  and  baa 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  hsid  no  reason  for  committing  the  assault 
beyond  the  belief  that  the  two  persons  whom  he  assaulted  in  the 
carriage  were  about  to  rob  him.  Upon  bis  being  placed  at  the  bar 
Inspector  Cox,  who  had  charge  of  the  case  from  the  Marylebone 
Police-court,  stated  that  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  attending 
the  two  sufferers  had  banded  him  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  Mr 
M'Lean  and  Mr  Worland  were  both  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  the 
bouse.  He  bad  therefore  to  ask  for  a  remand.  J.  Orpen,  the  constable 
who  took  the  prisoner  into  custody,  banded  in  a  letter  from  Lord  ' 
Claremont,  on  whose  estate,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  the  prisoner 
resides,  stating  that  about  three  years  ago  Lyons  was  attacked  with  j 
insanity.  The  further  hearing  was  adjourned  for  a  week.  It  appears 
that  the  old  lady  who  was  in  the  carriage  was  Mrs  Eaton,  of  21  | 
Herbert  street,  Hoxton.  Although  eighty  years  of  age,  she  so  far , 
preserved  her  presence  of  mind  that  on  recovering  from  the  shock,  i 
which  induced  a  sudden  faintness,  she  bound  up  Mr  Worland’s  forehead 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  that  she  took  two  others  out  of  the  bag  she 
had  with  her,  in  order  to  staunch  the  blood,  and  she  maintained  her  \ 
self-possessiou  throughout  the  journey,  and  was  enabled  to  tell  Orpen, 
the  constable,  what  bad  taken  place.  It  was  Orpen  who  secured  the  , 
knife  which  the  prisoner  had  firmly  held  in  his  hand,  although  both 
M'Lean  and  Worland  bad  managed  to  keep  bim  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  carriage,  by  kneeling  on  him  for  the  hour  and  a  quarter  that 
elapsed  after  the  ferocious  attack  had  been  made. 


Uon  and  Penal  Servitufde  which  required  alteration  in  the  law,  and  he ! 
bad  giren  directions  to  the  proper  authorities  to  carry  out  the  other  re¬ 
commendations  which  did  not  require  legislation.—  In  answer  to  Mr  W. 
E.  Forster,  Mr  C.  Fortesodb  said  that  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand 
had  stated  his  expectation  of  a  war  with  the  natives,  and  had  made  a 
requisition  to  the  Government  for  another  European  regiment  and  two 
regiments  of  Sikhs  from  India,  and  the  requisition  would  be  complied 


One  extremity 

of  the  rope  waa  carried  over  a  trestle,  on  which  was  a  resUng-place 
for  the  performer ;  mid-way  between  this  and  the  tree  to  which  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  was  attached  ano^er  trestle  was  placed.  Both 
ends  of  the  rope  (which  seemed  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in 
diameter)  were  secured  by  others  fixed  to  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground.  This  work  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  woman's 
husband.  All  the  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  the  performer 
ascended  the  landing-place  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd ;  she  was 
attended  by  her  husband,  who  gave  her  the  balancing  pole  and  chalked 
her  boots.  The  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  as  it  did  so  Madame 
Geneive  stepped  cautiously  and  apparently  with  some  degree  of  hesi¬ 
tation  on  the  rope.  She  walked  about  half  its  length,  knelt  and  stood 
upon  one  leg,  then  returned  to  her  resting-place.  At  this  point  her 
husband  stepped  forward  and  attached  a  couple  of  steel  chains  to  his 
wife’s  ancles  and  wrists.  Again  the  poor  creature  moved  forward, 
evidently  in  no  spirit  of  confidence,  but  she  walked  slowly  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  rope,  reaching  the  opposite  resting-place  in  s^ety. 
An  attendant  approached  and  removed  the  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  bag  over  her  head,  with  an  additional  blindfold.  In 
this  condition  the  woman  again  moved  on  the  rope ;  she  held  the 
balancing  pole  in  her  bands,  and  cautiously  put  her  feet  to  feel  her 
way ;  she  had  trodden  but  three  faltering  steps,  when  the  rope  col- 
laps^,  the  platform  on  which  the  attendant  waa  standing  fell  back, 
and  the  poor  woman  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  Her  death  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  Surgical  aid  waa  at  hand,  bat  it  was  of  no  avail  Conenasion 
of  the  brain  or  injury  to  the  spine  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of 
death.  The  deoeas^  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  some  presentiment  that  the  rope  was  not  sate.  It  had  been 
recently  spliced,  and  gave  way  at  that  part.  At  the  moment  of  this 
shocking  occurrence  the  actual  spectators  of  it  were  many  thousands 
of  persons  from  Birmingham  and  the  black  country,  and  ao  little  effect 
did  it  produce  that  the  fete  was  continued,  terminating  with  a  display 
of  fireworks  at  midnight;  the  Foresters'  Committee,  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings,  having  at  a  meeting  after  the  accident 
determined  “  to  go  on  with  the  programme,  omitting  the  dangerous 
parts."  The  scene  of  this  disaster  is  that  very  Aston  park  which  her 
Majesty  deigned  to  open  aa  a  “  People’s  park  ”  five  years  am ;  It  is  to 
be  bopi^  that  it  has  now  for  the  last  time  been  used  for  sn^  debasing 
and  brutalizing  performances  aa  that  of  Monday  evening.  In  reference 
to  this  the  DailgPost  says :  *'  The  managers  of  Aston  park,  we  nnder- 
stand,  had  no  control  over  the  entertainment ;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  one  with  authority  enough  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene  which 
was  a  bitter  and  heartless  mockery  of  deatli.  The  prolongation  of  the 
entertainment— the  drinking,  the  dancing,  the  music,  the  feasting  and 
revelry— ali  going  on  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  very  room  where 
that  poor  woman  lay  stiffening  in  death,  adds  the  last  touch  to  the 
horror  of  the  original  catastrophe."  The  poor  woman  who  met  her 
death  as  above  described  appears  to  have  styled  herself  the  Female 
Blondin  ’’  after  the  catastrophe  happened  to  the  original  at  Highbury- 
bam.  The  inquest  was  opened  on  Wednesday.  The  first  witness  waa 
Edward  Powell,  the  husband  of  the  deceased,  who  stated  that  he  had 
been  nuuried  seventeen  years,  and  during  that  time  his  wife  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  theatrical  profession ;  she  belonged  to  the  original  Hnntine  " 
family.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  upon  the  tight-rope  ever  since 
she  was  three  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  every  town  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  never  bad  a  fall  till  nine  years  ago,  when 
witness  cangbt  her.  Mr  Porter,  the  surgeon,  who  came  on  after  the 
deceased  feil,  said  that  the  fail  was  the  primary  cause  of  death.  He 
judged  the  deceased  to  have  been  about  six  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  The  secretary  of  the  Hall  and  Park  Company  was  coU^ 
to  prove  the  letting  to  the  "  Foresters"  for  a  fote.  Notbmg  was  said 


with.— In  answer  to  Mr  Doulton,  Sir  O.  Gret  said  that  the  The  occupiers 
and  mcmagers  of  pla^  of  public  resort  and  amusement  were  responsible 
for  ang  aeeidents  which  might  occur  on  their  premises.  As  regards  the 
recent  accident  atCremome-gardens,  it  was  stated  no  such  performances 
as  involved  risk  of  life  would  be  repeated  there,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  like  course  would  be  taken  at  Aston  park.  In  some  cases 
where  palpable  danger  to  life  and  limb  was  involved  in  public  per¬ 
formances,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  interfered  to  prevent  them. — 
In  answer  to  Mr  Blake,  Mr  Gibson,  in  reference  to  a  late  murderous 
attack  by  a  maniac  on  two  fellow-passengers  in  a  railway  carriage, 
said  that  his  attention  bad  not  been  called  to  the  case,  but  as  regarded 
some  Communication  between  guards  and  passengers  on  railways,  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  no  measures  in  view  on  the  subject,  though  that 
of  communication  between  guards  and  engine-drivers  had  been  under 
consideration,  and  had  been  pressed  on  railway  companies. — On  going 
into  oommittee  on  the  Indian  finastdal  statement,  Mr  Grant  Dcfr 


called  attention  to  the  expediency  of  transferring  the  seat  of  Indian 
government  to  some  point  more  eligible  than  Calcutta,  grounding  his 
argument  on  political  considerations,  and  the  impediments  which  were  ; 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  efficient  government  of  India  by  reason  of. 


Calcutta  not  being  sufficiently  central. — Sir  C.  Wood  said  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  interest,  but  it  was  one  which  required  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  necessary,  before  leaving  Calcutta,  to  fix  on  a  more 
desirable  place  for  the  seat  of  government. — In  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  Sir  C.  Wood  brought  forward  the  Indian  Budget.  He  stated 
that  the  revenue  bad  increased  in  the  year  ending  1862,  so  that 
whereas  the  estimated  deficiency  was  600,000/.,  it  bad  lUen  only 
56,000/.,  and  this  although  there  had  been  some  increase  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  total  revenue  was  43,506,000/.,  and  the  actual  expenditure 


was  43,800,000/.  There  bad  been  an  increase  in  the  land  revenue 
amounting  to  862,000/ ,  but  there  bad  been  a  decrease  in  the  salt  re¬ 
venue.  There  had  been  an  increase  in  the  army  expenditure,  and 
also  an  increase  in  the  ooet  of  the  produce  of  opium,  amounting  to 
600,000/.  The  income  for  1862-63  waa  45,105,000/.,  whereas  the 

<  .  „ 

2,134,000/^  After  deducting  some  increased  expenditure  there  would 
-  ,  proceeded  to  show  that  while  taxation 

the  income  tax,  and 

general  redaction  of  other  duties  from  10  to  5  per  cent.,  the 

-  I - J.  The  estimate  for  1863-4  was,  of  income,  | 

surplus  of 


The  income  for  1862-63  waa  45,105,000/.,  whereas  the 
estimate  waa  42,971,000/.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  income  of 

be  a  surplus  of  1,280,000/.  J’  ^ 
bad  been  reduced,  including  a  reduction  in 

*  I.  ■  . . 

revenue  bad  increased. 

45,366,000/ ;  of  expenditure,  44,490,000/. ;  leaving  at,' 
876,000/.  He  stated  that  there  bad  been  an  entire  abolition  of  the 
Indian  navy.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  since  1859  there  bad  been  a 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  above  6,000,000/.,  while  the  revenue  in 
that  time  had  increased  by  5,400,000/.  There  was  not  much  hope  of 
reducing  the  civil  establishment,  but  there  would  be  a  redaction  on 
interest  on  debt  and  guarantee  on  railways.  There  must  be  expected 
an  increase  in  the  charge  for  public  works.  Part  of  these  would  be 
military  works  having  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army 
in  India,  with  a  view  to  a  redaction  of  mortality  amongst  the  troops, 
although  as  be  showed  there  had  been  of  late  years  a  decrease  in  that 
respect.  The  other  works  would  be  of  a  reproductive  nature,  and  the 
sum  required  for  general  works  would  be  over  5,000,000/.,  and  with 
guarantee  for  interest  on  railways  a  sum  exceeding  9,000,000/L  would 
^  necessary.  About  2,500  miles  of  railway  had  been  opened,  while 
some  of  the  lines  were  nearly  completed,  for  which  purpose  about 
40,000,000/L  more  than  bad  already  been  expended  would  be  required. 
The  traffic  receipts  bad  increase^  Rod  now  amounted  to  more  than 
800,000/.  Irrigation  had  been  sanctioned  in  various  districts  in  which 
it  was  required,  while  river  navigation  like  that  of  the  Godavery  bad 
been  opened.  Due  encouragement  had  been  given  to  the  sale  of  waste 
lands,  and  applications  for  them  bad  not  been  wanting.  In  reference 
to  the  production  of  cotton  he  would  only  repeat  what  he  had  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  everything  which  the  Government  could  do  to 
promote  its  cultivation  would  be  done.  He  showed  that  there  bad 
been  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  English  salt, 
with  a  proportionate  addition  to  revenue.  The  debt  of  India  had  been 
reduced,  and  certain  debentures  which  were  coming  payable  would  be 
convert^  into  India  stock  at  four  per  cent.,  or  else  they  would  be  paid 
off.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  India  and  its  general  condition  of  prosperity  were  subjects 
of  congratulation. — A  discussion  followed,  at  the  termination  of  which 
certain  resolutions  embodying  the  statement  of  the  Indian  revenue 
were  a^eed  to. — The  British  Columbia  Boundaries  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  include  within  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  a  certain 

fold-yielding  territory,  and  to  place  it  under  a  governor  of  its  own, 
istinct  from  the  Governor  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  was  taken  in  oom¬ 
mittee  and  passed  through  that  stage. 

Friday.- On  the  motion  that  the  Statute  Law  Revision  BiU  be  read 
a  third  time,  MrHENNESST  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it*  be  read 
a  third  time  this  day  week. — Mr  Ltqon  seconded  the  motion. — The 
Solicitor-Gbnxral  replied. — Mr  Hennessy  withdrew  bis  motion, 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  tliird  time,  and  passed. 


\  paid  to  the  company.  The  coroner  called  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  secretary  to  the  posting-bill,  which  gave  a  programme  of  the 
.  I5te,  and  announc'd  that  "  the  oommittee  bad  at  an  immense  outlay 
secured  the  services  of  extraordinary  artists,  the  Female  Blondin, 
Madame  Genievr,  Ac.,"  having  done  so,  he  asked  whether,  upon  that 
bill  being  published,  the  attention  of  the  Aston-park  Conamittee  was 
called  to  it,  and  any  remonstrance  made  against  it.  To  this  the  secre¬ 
tary  replied  that  no  “  official  communication  ”  was  made  to  bim  about 
the  bill ;  that  nothing  was  said  to  bis  oommittee  about  it,  and  that 
they  did  not  interfere.  He  admitted  that  the  company  bad  engRged 
the  services  of  Blondin  himself,  but  that  they  had  refu^  to  ^h^aro 
anything  to  do  with  women, 
persons  present  in  the  park,  while 
sational  class  "  <  * 

The  rope  t..  -  - 

In  reference  to  its  condition,  Mr  White,  .  - 

He  said  that  be  had  looked  at  the  end  of  the  rope  which  wm  broken, 

Supposing  it  to  1 - - 

tons  to  have  broken  it ;  the  rope  might  have^^n 
breakage  without  the  flaw  being  detected, 
of  the  rope  was  such  as  might  deceive  any  one. 
it  part  must  have  been  opened.  7* 

I  have  been  used  when  wet  and  then  put  by. 

I  of  which  it  was  composed  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
one  hundredweight,  but  the  rope  was  rotten  and  had  no  strength, 
the  strands  might  be  almost  rubbed  to  pieces  with  the  band.  In 
reply  to  the  coroner,  this  witness  said  that  a  man  unskilled  in 
the  examination  of  ropes  might  not  have  been  able  to  detect  that  this 
'  one  was  defective ;  but  it  was  bad  in  every  place,  and  bad  all  through. 
In  the  state  this  rope  was,  and  it  having  bMn  subject  to  extra  strain, 
the  weight  from  a  person's  body  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  break  it. 
The  rope  had  not  been  spliced  at  tbe  ends  ;  as  to  whether  it  bad  been 
in  another  part  was  a  question  for  tbe  husband  of  tbe  deceased. 
Powell  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  coroner,  said  that  the  rope 
had  not  been  spliced  by  him,"  that  he  bought  it  from  a  maker  in 
London  who  supplied  all  the  profession  with  these  ropes,  and  that  he 
gave  ll  |d.  per  lb.  for  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Foresters'  Committee 
was  examined  :  be  stated  that  be  had  never  heard  any  complaint  before 
the  accident  about  the  rope  not  being  safe ;  at  the  time  it  gave  way  the 
deceased  fell  straight  for  a  short  space,  and  then  upon  her  back.  At 
this  stage  the  inquest  was  adjourned.  The  rope  was  suspended  ^ft. 
high,  not  30  yards,  as  accidentally  stated.  The  Foresters’  oommittee 
had  advertised  to  the  public  that  at  ao  “  immense  outlay  ”  they  bad 
secured  the  services,  «c.  Tbe  following  letter  to  tbe  secretary  of  tbe 


THE  ISLINGTON  MUEDEE. 

Yesterday  tbe  adjourned  inquiry  into  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  murder 
of  Betty  Hunter  was  resumed.  Clarke,  who  is  accused  of  the  murder, 
was  brought  up  to  be  examined  under  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  only  material  evidence  was  that  of  W.  Sbrasbree,  who  said 
that  he  lived  at  12  Ivy-lane,  Hoxton.  He  knew  something  about  the 
earrings  produced.  On  last  Whit-Tuesday  a  son  of  his  was  employed 
at  Mr  Borleap’s  a  butterman,  in  Cbnrch  street,  Shoreditch.  He  was 
met  by  a  person  in  the  street  who  asked  him  to  purchase  them.  He 
refused  at  first,  but  being  pressed  he  gave  3d.  for  them.  He  brought 
them  home,  and  witness  chastised  him  for  having  bought  them.  He 
said  that  the  person  who  sold  them  had  on  a  cordtiroy  suit  and  a  billy¬ 
cock  hat.  He  was,  he  said,  a  youngish  man.  The  Coroner  said  it 
was  most  lamentable  that  the  son’s  evidence  could  not  be  produced. 
Shortly  after  the  occurrence  mentioned  he  became  ill,  and  was  removed 
to  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  very  morning  after  the  police 
heard  of  the  affair,  and  called  on  him,  he  died  suddenly.  The  witness 
said  that  he  beat  his  son  for  purchasing  the  rings,  because  be  told  him 
it  was  only  encouraging  rascals  to  rob  little  children  for  the  sake  of  the  . 
few  pence  they  could  get.  His  son  said  that  the  young  man  was  about 
witness’s  own  height,  but  he  had  black  hair  and  a  somewhat  foreign  look. 
Every  eye  was  here  turned  upon  the  prisoner.  He  was  perhaps  an  inch 
taller  than  the  witness,  who  was  rather  under  the  middle  height.  His  dark 
hair  and  somewhat  sallow  complexion,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  prominence 
of  the  eyes,  had  an  unmistakably  foreign  appearance,  witness  smd 


On  Monday  there  were  about  14,000 

,  ...w  _ , _ I’.J  on  one  occasion,  without  the  "  sen- 

"  of  amusement,  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  4,000. 
on  which  the  woman  was  walking  belonged  to  her  husband. 

ropemaker,  was  examined. 

have  been  sound  it  would  have  taken  a  weight  of  four 

— ’nea  before  tbe 
Tbe  outward  appearance 
To  properly  examine 
It  appeared  to  have  the  dry-rot— to 
Each  of  tbe  threads 


and  tbe  bill  was  read  a  tliird  time,  and  passed. — The  Exhibition  Medals  i 
.Bt//,  to  provide,  otherwise  than  by  costly  civil  process  for  the  punish-  I 
ment  of  persons  falsely  representing  themselves  as  the  owners  of  medals,  | 
passed  through  committee.  Third  reading  on  Monday. — Mr  Dodson  I 
called  attention  to  the  petition  from  members  of  the  University  of; 
Oxford,  praying  for  the  Abolition  of  Subscription  on  taking  the  Degree  • 
of  M.A.  He  said  this  petition  came  from  some  of  the  most  noted  men  I 
of  Oxford  ;  it  prayed  relief  in  a  case  of  conscience,  and  tbe  alteration  j 
could  have  no  injarious  effect  on  the  religious  character  of  tbe  Univer-  ; 
sity. — Mr  Hbnley  and  Lord  Robert  Montague  objected  to,  and  Mr  | 
Gosohxn  supported  tbe  prayer  of  tbe  petition,  declaring  that  he , 
believed  the  Church  could  become  strong  only  by  a  policy  of  inclusion,  j 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  all  tests  whatever. — Mr  Glad-  i 
STONE  did  not  see  bow  a  Church  could  exist  without  tests.  Nor  did  | 
he  think  that  a  University,  constituted  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were, 
could  be  carried  on  if  its  governing  body  contained  members  of  \ 
different  creeds.  But  be  could  see  no  inconvenience  in  allowing  tbe  i 
mere  title  of  M.A.  to  be  granted  without  subscription.  He  would ; 
rather  any  such  change  should  be  made  by  tbe  University  itself  and  | 
not  by  Parliament. — Mr  Lyon,  Mr  Grant  Duff,  Mr  Newdigate,  and ; 
Mr  Buxton  also  spoke.  The  subject  then  dropped. — A  number  of 
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in  England.  Should  thia  tMw  moot  Tonr  approbation,  an  answer  by  | 
ntnm  will  oblige. — Yoon  reepectfblly^  M.  E.  Powm.i..’'  The  de- 
oeaeed  bas  left  a  fiunily  of  six  children.  Mnoh  blame  ia  oonaidered  to 
be  attached  to  the  Aston  Paib  Company,  not  only  for  making  no  re- 
monatraoce  agninat  a  performanee  m  an^  a  character  as  this,  which 
bas  terminated  so  iktally,  but  adU  more  as  the  amoont  to  be  paid  to 
them  was  dependent  on  the  reoeipta,  of  which  they  were  to  bare  one* 
fomth  of  the  groaa.  The  inquest  was  oonolnded  yesterday,  and  tbe 
jury  returned  the  following  rerdict :  Accidental  Death.  The  Jury 
wish  to  express  their  opimon  that  parties  are  greatly  to  blame  who 
engage  people  for  perfonnanoes  which  are  dangerous  to  life  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  and  that  all  dangerous  and  degrading  per*  j 
formanoea  by  either  sex  should  be  discoorag^.'* 

On  Wednesday  an  inquiry  was  held  reaping  the  death  of  J.  Mit* 
ohell,  aged  th{rty*fiTe,  employed  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dorer 
Railway,  who  loot  bia  life  tbe  prerioua  evening  at  tbe  Rainbam  station, 
by  being  run  over  hr  a  passing  excursion  train  on  its  way  ftnm  Chatham 
to  Dover.  Q.  Ralph,  a  signalman  on  tbe  line,  said  that  the  deceased 
and  anodier  man  came  down  tbe  road  leading  on  to  the  railway  and 
attempted  to  pass  through  the  gates,  which  at  tbe  time  were  dosed, 
as  an  np*traln  was  then  almost  due.  Witness  wam^  tbem^  of  the 
danger  they  were  incurring  in  attempting  to  cross  the  line,  as,  in  addi* 
tkm  to  the  ordinary  passenger  train,  tbe  down  excursion  fast  train  to 
Dover  was  then  due.  Tbe  signalman  then  went  to  signal  tbe  train  to  the 
next  station  at  New  Brompton,  and  on  looking  round  saw  tbe  deceased 
and  bis  Mend  pass  through  the  gates  on  to  the  line.  He  at  once  shouted 
to  them  to  go  back,  when  they  both  hesitated,  the  deceased  still  making 
bis  way  across  tbe  line,  while  his  companion  went  back.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  tne  excursion  train  came  up  at  greatspeed,  and  before  the  deceased 
had  thne  to  get  off  tbe  line  be  was  caught  by  the  engine,  which  went 
over  him,  mangling  bis  body  in  a  dreadiul  manner,  death  being  instan¬ 
taneous.  Pollock,  the  driver  of  tbe  excursion  train,  said  be  did  not  see 
the  deceased,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  accident  until  be  arrived  at  tbe 
Dover  terminus.  Tbe  Jury  on  this  evidence,  returned  a  verdict  of 
**  Accidental  death.” 


LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 

Saiurday  Evening. 

THK  POLISH  QUESTION. 

pAXia,  July  24. — The  Potrts  of  thia  evening  states  that  tbe  draft  of 
the  Austrian  reply  to  Prince  GortschakofiTs  despatch  on  the  Polish 
qosadon  has  arrived  in  Paris.  Tbe  most  perfect  accord,”  says  tbe 
Patritf  **  continues  to  exist  between  the  resi^ive  views  of  tbe  three 
Powers.’’ 

Tbe  Pm$  says :  **  Tbe  exchange  of  communications  between  the 
Courts  of  Paris,  London,  aud  Vienna  contiunes,  and  titey  attest  the 
complete  harmony  of  their  views  and  sentiments.” 

CxAOOw,  July  24. — Intelligence  from  Warsaw  states  that,  by  order 
of  General  Berg,  the  judges  and  civil  assistants  iu  legal  examinations 
have  been  replaced  by  military  officers.  The  knout  is  employed  to 
extort  admissions  from  prisimers  confined  in  the  citadeL  Letters  from 
Volfaynia  annoouoe  that  the  town  of  Dubna  has  been  occupied  ty 
Soltau,  with  a  numerous  detachment. 

VuurxA,  July  24.~ln  to-day's  sitting  of  the  Lower  House  the 
CommiUee  on  Uie  petition  of  Langiewicz  to  be  released  from  imprison¬ 
ment  presented  their  report.  They  urgently  recommend  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  tbe  petition  into  consideration. 

ITALY. 

Tuxni,  July  24. — ^Tbe  judicial  inquiry  into  the  afiBrir  of  the  band  of 
PQone  bas  terminated.  Tbe  trial  of  the  persons  implicated,  who 
number  118,  wiU  shortly  oome  on  before  tbe  aesixes.  The  Tnrin  jour¬ 
nals  of  to-day  publish  intelligence  to  the  efieot  that  Garibaldi’s  health 
is  almost  completely  restored. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid,  July  24.— It  is  asserted  that  the  Prefect  of  Havana  has 
been  called  to  assume  other  functions.  2,800  men  have  been  despatched 
to  Havana. 

GBEECE. 

Paris,  July  24.— Letters  received  here  from  Athens  to  the  19th 
assert  that  the  battalion  commanded  by  Leotxakaa,  which  recently  left 
the  capital,  baa  taken  poeeeesion  of  tbe  citadel  of  Nanplia.  The  same 
anthority  etatea  that  tha  Trafaigar,  Engiiah  man-of-war,  baa  left  for 
Nanplia. 

CIECA88IA. 

Paris,  July  25. — ^The  Paris  papers  of  to-day  publish  a  Constanti¬ 
nople  telegram  of  the  24tb,  which  says : 

Tbe  Circassians  hava  captnred,  by  boarding,  a  Russian  man-of- 
war  bound  for  Sonkoum-Kelab,  and  hava  carried  her  into  Scboubschik.” 


Lord  Clyde  has  been  dangeronriv  ill  dnring  tbe  week,  bnt  tbe  report 
from  Chatham  yesterday  was  that  he  bad  passed  a  good  night. 


THE  ROUPELL  CASE. 

(From  the  Daily  Newi.) 

The  leading  facta  of  (he  case  which  baa  jnst  been  tried  at  Chelmsford 
are  readily  stated.  Richard  Palmer  Roopell,  the  father  of  William, 
died  on  the  iSth  of  September,  1856.  In  Jnly  of  the  following  year, 
1857,  William  Roupell  mortgaged  two  farms  at  Warley,  in  Essex,  to 
Messrs  Freeman,  for  12,000f.  Before  obtaining  tbe  money  tbe  title  was 
duly  investigated,  and  this  title  consisted  of  a  deed  of  gift  from  his 
father,  which  bore  date  the  9th  of  January,  1856.  The  allegation 
now  is  that  this  deed  of  gift  was  forged.  According  to  the  contession 
of  William  Ronpell  be  bad  got  into  great  pecuniary  difficulties  before 
his  father’s  death.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  obtain 
the  sum  of  12,000/.  But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Tliere 
were  two  farms  called  Bury,  consisting  of  250  acres,  and  Bullen,  con¬ 
sisting  of  70  acres.  But  then  the  Bury  farm  was  rented  at  2501.,  and 
Bullen  at  781.  Such  rents  would  not  justify  anv  man  of  ordinary 
caution  in  lending  so  large  a  sum  as  12,0001  What  was  to  be  done? 
Under  the  pretext  of  completing  some  legal  proceedings  with  respect  to 
part  of  the  Warley  Estate,  William  Roupell  obtained  possession  of  the 
leases  of  both  farms — had  new  leases  prepared,  in  which  the  rent  of 
Bury  was  raised  to  5604  and  that  of  Bullen  to  1704,  and  to  these  leases 
he  forged  the  names  attached  to  tbe  real  deeds.  Besides  this,  William 
Ronpell  induced  a  vainer  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  estate  at  18,000/. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Although  tbe  estate  was  shown  to  be  of 
sufficient  value,  it  still  belonged  to  the  father.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  get  the  estate  transferred  to  himself.  For  this  p’urpose 
William  Roupell,  by  a  forged  letter  purporting  to  come  from  his  father, 
written  by  his  sister,  but  dictated  by  himself,  Induced  Mr  Whitaker  to 
prepare  a  deed  of  gift.  This  deed  wss  regularly  engrossed,  and  was 
apparently  signed  by  bis  father,  but  the  signature,  as  William  Ronpell 
alleged,  was  a  forgery,  although  it  seemed  to  bo  attested  by  two  i 
witnesses.  For  a  time  this  elalrarate  scheme  of  fraud  failed,  for  it  seems 
that  during  hfs  father’s  life  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the 
requisite  sum  of  money.  But  iu  July,  1857,  nearly  a  year  after  his 
father's  death,  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  12,000/.  from  Messrs 
Freeman.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  was,  whether  the  deed 
of  gift  transferring  tbe  property  to  William  Ronpell  was  genuine.  If 
it  was,  then  Messrs  Freeman  had  a  good  title  and  their  money  was 
safe ;  if  it  was  not,  they  had  no  title,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  will, 
it  would  belong  to  the  heir-at-law,  Richard  Rdupell.  The  deed  in 
question  undoubtedly  purported  to  ^  signed  by  the  father.  But  no 
one  ever  saw  him  sign  such  a  deed:  and  William  Ronpell  declared  he 
bad  forged  his  father’s  name.  There  were,  indeed,  two  witnesses  to 
attest  his  signature,  but  they  did  not  see  tbe  signature  which  they 


were  attesting.  The  qnaition,  therefore,  whether  the  old  man  did  ct 
did  not  sign  tiih  deed  of  gift  retted  almost  entirely  upon  the  evidence 
of  William  Ronpell,  and  it  it  obviont  tnoogh  that  bit  evidence,  without 
ample  confirmation,  matt  be  ntterlv  worthlett.  As  to  the  writing 
itteif,  the  evidence  of  what  are  called  expem  it  oomparatlvely  ntelect. 
The  jury  tbemselvee  are  quite  at  good  practical  jndgM  of  tuch  a  matter 


furnished  strong  evidence  that  it  was  a  gennme  tignaiore.  nor  aia  uie 
cate  reet  here.  Neither  Mr  Whitaker,  the  solicitor  who  prepared  tbe 
deed  of  gift,  nor  Mrs  Roupell,  tbe  mother  of  William,  was  called  to  corro¬ 
borate  his  testimony— indeed  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struts  that 
Miss  Sarah  Ronpell,  the  tister,  appeared  in  the  witnees-lwx.  Yet  it  it 
obviont  that  every  one  of  these  persons  mnst  have  been  intimately  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  old  man’s  handwriting.  It  it  not  surprising,  there- 
rore,  that  the  jury  should  have  he*ltated  to  affirm  the  validity  of  the 
deed  in  question.  Bnt  tliere  was  another  point  in  the  caM  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  a  will  which 
appeared  to  be  executed  by  old  Mr  Ronpell  on  the  2nd  of  September 
1856,  the  whole  of  his  property  was  left  to  his  wife.  Under  this  wifi 
William,  who  mled  his  mo^er,  had  obtiuned  complete  control  over  the 
property,  and  bad  transferred  it  to  varions  persons.  But,  according  to 
his  confession,  this  document  was  a  forgery,  and  therefore  all  those 
who  derive  titles  under  it  mnst  lose  the  property  for  which  they  had 
paid  or  lent  money.  William  Roupell’s  story  is  that  there  was  a  will 
executed  in  the  year  1850,  by  which  the  Warley  Estate  had  been  left 
to  his  brother,  Richard  Roupell.  This  document  William^  Roupell 
•ays  be  destroyed  after  keeping  it  a  long  time,  and  neither  tbe 
proctor  nor  any  one  else  could  give  any  account  of  its  contents. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  the  deed  of  gift  was  a  forgery, 
who  would  be  entitled  to  the  Warley  Estate?  If  the  will 
of  1866  was  also  a  forgery,  then  the  Warley  Estate  would 
now  be  vested  in  Richard  Roupell.  But  upon  this  there  are  serious 
doubts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  man  intended  to  leave 
the  Warley  Estate  to  his  son  William,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
will  of  1850,  which  was  destroyed,  left  the  estate  to  him.  If  it  did, 
then  Messrs  Freeman  would  still  be  entitled  to  retain  their  seenrity. 
Amid  such  a  chaos  of  fabrication  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  jury  sbotud 
hesitate.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  chief  witness,  William  Roupell, 
would  have  been  incompetent  as  a  sritness.  It  is  clear  that  in  many 
important  circumstances  be  has  been  contradicted,  and  in  many  more 
he  bas  not  been  confirmed.  There  it  no  need  to  strain  a  point  in  favonr 
of  a  family  who  have  shown  themselves  so  eager  to  repair  their  rained 
fortunes  at  tbe  expense  of  innocent  persons.  It  is  only  right  that  tbe 
strictest  evidence  should  be  required  of  those  who  attempt  to  throw 
doubts  upon  the  deeds  and  documents  apparently  perfectly  valid  and 
genuine ;  and  therefore  the  jury  have  only  acted  with  reasonable 
caution  in  the  course  which  they  have  pursued. 

The  following  was  the  termination  of  the  trial : 

The  answers  of  tbe  jury  to  the  Judge’s  charge  were  as  follows:— 
To  tbe  first  question, — Was  the  deed  of  gift  executed  in  tbe  presence 
of  the  two  witnesses  P — they  answered  it  was  not.  Upon  tbe  second 
question,  as  to  whether  it  was  executed  by  the  testator,  they  were  not 
agreed.  To  tbe  third  question, — Was  the  will  of  Septemlwr  2,  1856, 
the  will  of  the  testator  ?— >they  found  it  was  not  so.  To  tbe  fourth 
question, — whether  the  will  of  1850  devised  the  estate  to  tbe  plaintiff 
— they  answered  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them 
to  find.  After  being  absent  five  honrs  tbe  jury  again  returned  into 
court,  and  the  Foreman,  being  asked  if  they  were  agreed,  said, — No  ; 
we  are  in  the  same  position  as  when  we  went  ont,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that,  however  long  we  may  remain  together,  there  is  no  prospect  of  oar 
being  able  to  agree.  Mr  Baron  Channel),  who  tried  the  case,  then 
prepared  in  writing  another  paper,  in  which  the  fourth  question  was 
understood  to  be  whether  the  will  of  1850  devised  tbe  estate  to  any 
one  else  than  the  plaintiff.  On  this  qnestion  also  the  jury  could  not 
agree,  and  after  a  further  delay  of  nearly  three  honrs  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  without  giving  a  verdict. 


Malvern  imperial  hotel.— 

Tba  Btw  eaUUIshiiMM  at  Oreat  Malvtra  eoatalns 
upwards  ai  ISS  bed-raowM,  has  all  tha  UnprovaiMaa  of  th« 
modorn  joint-stock  Hotel,  it  •urruundod  bjr  ornomcDUl 
fardaaa,  sad  eommaadt  untqualWd  vlowt  of  Woreosur* 
obiio  aud  Iho  adjafaiag  oouadot. 

Tha  prapiiaton  rooaivo  ladj  or  gantlamsu  boarders  at 
tha  rata  of  £S  lOa.  por  wook. 

A  Tablo  iTHSta  doilr. 

Tho  Hotel  bas  axeallont  stabla*,  loose  boztt,  and  pad¬ 
docks.  Aaovoradwaj  eoaduats  the  visitors  tram  tha  rail¬ 
way  statioB,  oud  portaia  aUaad  the  traia*. 

New  theatre  royal,  adklphi. 

8oU  rroprtstor  aad  Mauager,  Mr  B.  WKBaTJCR. 
KstrMrdiuaiv  Attraction  I  The  Gkoct  I  The  Qkoat  1 1  the 
Adslnhi  Gkoat  1 !  I  and  Bjrroa's  Great  Borlesoue  of  ILL- 
TXXATED IL  TROVATORK  every  cTcaing. 

On  Maaday.ialy  >7, and  daring  the  week,  fhelRISH  TIGER. 
After  which  (at  •)  a  Mew  Dra^  ia  Viva  Tabieaaz,  entitled 
TBK  HAUNTED  MAN  or  TIU:  GHOST'S  BARGAIN,  in 
which  will  be  exhibited  Profceeor  Fepper’s  adaptation  of  tha 
great  epectral  iDnakni.  Mceers  J.  L  Taole,  R.  Phillipa, 
BBIiagtoUi  Hie  AUM  Melloo.  aud  Mia«  H.  Sunme.  Aud 
ILL-T^TED  IL  TEOVATORE.  Meaan  J.  L.  Toole, 
P.  Bedferd,  R,  miUpa ;  and  tbe  Siirters  Nelaon  and  Miae 
K.IaUy. 

Couunenee  at  Sevan. 

CONSUMPTION,  aU  NERVOUS,  BILIOUS,  LIVER,  aad 
STOMACH  COMPLAINTS,  ia  every  itege,  are  only  aggra- 
vatad  and  eccelaratad  by  drugeof  every  deacriptioaTbat 
perfect^  curable  ^ 

tSU  BARRir8  HEALTH-RESTORING 

jy  RIVALENTA  ARABICA  >tX)D.  aa  proved  by  thou- 
■eade  of  caaaa  which  had  been  ooaMdered  hopdeae.  We 
aaote  a  few  i  Cure  Mo.  d9,91A  "  LMga.  in  Beigium,  Dee.  SB, 
latt. — I  caanot  cafficiently  expreaa  my  gratitude  for  the 
cure,  which  may  be  called  marvellons,  of  my  daughto’  by 
Da  Barry'a  Ravaleuta  Arabica  Food,  after  the  medical  men 
had  abaadoued  all  hopes  of  her  recovery  from  the  laat  atage 
of  pulmoaary  eoaeumptioa,  with  fearftU  ooagh,  eipeetoration, 
eibawtion,  spitting  of  blood,  penpirations,  hollow  cheeks, 
emaciated  to  a  skeleton.  Though  only  cighlcen  years  of  age, 
■ha  looked  mors  like  a  worn-out  ole  woman ;  thia  wai  her 
coadiiioB  two  monUu  back.  Since  then  the  hu  lived  on  Du 
Berry's  Pood,  end  under  its  ealntary  inflaenoe  all  thoae  horrid 
■ymptome  niulually  diaappeared,  and  she  ie  now,  thank  God, 
a  pametly  healthy,  blooming,  fleehy  girl,  to  the  utoniahnient 
of  all  who  eaw  her  two  amnuia  ago.—N.  LaKaa,  Commiaaaire 
de  PoUea**— Care  No.  4S,S70.  Mr  Jaaeea  Hoberte,  of  t'ramlcy. 
Surrey,  of  thirty  years*  diaeaecd  lunge,  spitting  of  blood,  liver 
daruDgemeat,  aad  partial  deafueaa.— Cure  No.  47,lkl.  Miae 
Elisabetk  Jeeobe,  of  extreme  aervoomieaa,  indigeation, 
Kathennga,  low  epiriU,  aad  nerrous  faiiciea.-Care  No.  Khl6. 
The  Bav.  Jamea  T.  Campbell,  Vekenham,  Norfolk,  "of  indi¬ 
gestion  and  torpidity  or  tbe  liver,  whi^  had  reaisted  ell 
medical  treatment **— In  tin^  llh.,fk  Bd.;  tlb..4e.  Sd. ;  61b., 
1U.|  IMk,  SSe.;  S41b.,4(M.— Barry  dn  BArry  and  Ca,  iio.77 
Bagaat  etreet,  London  (  nleo  at  61  Gneeehnrch  etr^et ; 
4  Clmnpaide}  63  and  160  Qslbra  atreeti  H  Upper  Baker 


HO  LLO  W  A  Y’S  PILLS.- 

Tto  may  ba  a  tampocaiy  iaeoavaBieBec,  or  tke  eer- 
taia  prelude  to  ulterior  mieckiel  These  purifying  Pille  nd- 
druM  theaunivan  directly  to  the  cmise  of  palpiUUon.  dispel 
fletuieacy,  and  regulate  all  daraagcBMOto  of  the  aervee  aad 
cwealatMot,  bcaidae  aeliim  as  geairai  toaiea  aad  iavigoratore 
or  too  Tbo  feeoit  aad  iaflrm  ore  si^Ject  to 

flaahiaga,  falatacsi,  and  hysterical  afflictiona  will  denvs  per- 
wuMBt  beacit  from  a  course  of  Holloway'S  Pilla,  which 
reduce  every  ntai  actioB  ta  order,  uot  eveu  ezeeptiag  tbe 
brain  aad  iu  many  eaaeorial  ollsiiooU.  PeifM  rehanoe  may 
be  placed  upon  tbaae  Pilla  as  a  family  medians ;  their  punl^- 
iag,  tonic,  end  aperient  powers  eommead  them  to  the  attaa- 
Uom  at  ail  supanatandiaf  tha  youag  add  dritaata, 


BEATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT  DESTROYING 
POWDER, 

For  which  a  Prise  Medal  waa  awarded  to  the  Producer  at  the 
International  Ezhibition,  1863. 


■peciee  of  insect 

Sportsmen  will  find  this  an  invaluable  remedv  far  destroy¬ 
ing  kleaa  in  their  Dogs,  as  alto  Ladies  for  tneir  Pet  Dogs, 
it  u  perfectly  bansleas  iu  its  nature,  and  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety. 

Sold  ia  packets  Is.,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each,  or  post  free 
fbr  14  or  8S  postage  stamps,  by  THOMAS  KEATING, 
Chcmiit,  79  St  Wul’e- churchyard,  London,  E.C. 

Take  notice,  eaeh  gennioe  packet  bears  the  above  name 
and  sddreea.  Sold  by  all  Agents  for  Keating's  Cough 
Loseages. 

^ORALIUM  SILEX,  an  entirely  new 

tubaunoe  for  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  which  will 
neither  discolour  nor  decay,  remaining  flroi  in  the  mouth, 
from  one  to  a  complete  set,  without  spiings,  wires,  or  any 
visible  attachment,  it  gives  the  greatest  support  to  all 
loose  or  tender  teeth,  and  answers  most  perfectly  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  mastication  and  articulation.  No  painful  operation 
required.  Prepared  only  by  Mr  ALFRED  JONES,  Sur- 

{eon-Dentist  to  their  late  ILH.  the  Princess  Auxusts,  the 
luchese  of  Olonoeeter,  tbe  late  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  ax- 
Royal  (hmily  of  France,  Ac.  At  home  from  eleven  (ill 
four.  No  connexion  with  any  person  in  the  same  profes¬ 
sion. — No.  64  Oroevenor  street,  Uroswnor  square. 

Teeth.  —  Mr  ephra  im 

MOSELT’S  INVENTION  .-Secured  by  Letters 
Patent,  dated  December,  ISaS.-AKTIFlClAL  TEETH,  to 
last  a  lifetima,  are  made  and  fltted  in  a  few  hours,  without 
pain  or  extraction,  on  chemically  prepared  Indie-rubber,  tbe 
colour  of  the  gums,  to  which  they  ere  eelf-adhering ;  no  wires 
or  frateninn  required.  They  defy  detection,  and  afford  an 
amount  of  comfort  unetUinabfe  by  tbe  use  of  any  other 
material.  CONSULTATIONS  FREE. -9  GROSVENOH 
ST  REET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE.-No  eonneiion  with  any 
one  of  the  same  name. 

rpEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

X  Mesare  LEWIN  MUSELY  and  SUNS,  30  BERNERS 
STREET,  UKk-URU  STREET,  W.,  direct  attention  to  their 
GUM-COLOURED  ENAMELLED  BASE  for  Artillcial 
Teeth,  Gums.  Ac.,  specially  commended  at  the  Internatioual 
Exhibition,  Class  I7,  No.  S,6M.  Single  Teeth  from  6s.,  Sets 
from  Vive  Guineas.  Cuusultation  free.  For  the  successful 
result  aad  efBoacy  of  their  system,  vide  Lancet. 

MELISSUS. — The  medical  profession  in 

Germany  have  been  In  tbe  habit  of  using  for  more 
than  half  a  century  Dr  Matthias  Lang’s  Essential  Spliit  of 
Melisaus.  This  remedy  for  debility  continues  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  son  Mr  Wilderich  Lang.  It  will  be  found  un- 
eauallcd  aa  a  cure  for  indigestion,  and  aa  a  preventive  o  f 
Miasma  Is  unsurpassed.  Bold  in  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  bottles, 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  Butler  and  Criape,  Chemists 
to  the  Royal  Family,  4  Cheapside,  corner  ct  St  PauTa, 
London;  and  respacuble  Chemists  throughout  the  country. 
Wholesale  depot,  Telfer  and  Co.,  11  8t  John  oonrt,  Snow  ' 
hUl. 

DEBILITY;  its  Causes  and  Cum 

See  Extra  Double  Number  of  Health,  poet  free  for  six 
■tamne,  from  Health  Uifice,  6  Racquet  court.  Fleet  street, 
Loudun,  aud  all  Booksellers. 

T^R  RAHN’8  SPLENDID  ANATOMI- 

J— P  CnL  MUSEUM,  tup  of  the  Haymarket.  Open 
Daily  frMB  Twelve  till  Ten.  Admission  Is.  ConsultaUons  : 
fnm  11  ■.».  to  8  p.m.,  at  tha  private  rooms  attached  to  the 
Museum,  also  by  loUer. 


STARCH  MANUFACTURERS 

TO  H.B.H.  THl  PBINCE8S  OF  WALES. 

GLENFIELD  STARCH. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  AWAEDED  THE  PEIZE  MEDAL,  1862. 

Sold  by  all  Groeers,  Chandlers,  fcc.,  Ac. 
WOTHERSPOON  end  GO,  Glasgow  and  London. 

CAPTAIN  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL 
PICKLE,  CURRY  or  MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sauce,  may  be  obtained  from  all 
Mnce  Vendon,  end  wholesale  of 

CE08SE  ft  BLACEWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

BORWICK’S  BAKING  POWDER 

For  Bread,  Pastry,  and  Puddings. 

The  Queen’s  Private  Baker  says 

"  It  is  a  most  useful  invention.” 

Capt.  Allen  Young,  of  tbe  Arctic  Yacht  "  Fox,’’  etatea  that 
**  It  keeps  well  and  answere  admirably.” 

E.  Hamilton,  Eaq.,  M.D,  F.SA.,  observes  that 
"  It  is  much  better  for  raising  Bread  than  Yeast,  and  much 
more  wholesome.” 

Sold  everywhere,  but  lee  that  you  get  **  Boawicx’a.” 


TUBTLE.-MeCALL’S  WEST  INDIA. 

Superior  quality,  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  un¬ 
surpassed.  Real  'Turtle  t>ou;i,  quarts,  10s.  6d. ;  pinU,  5s.  6d. ; 
half-pints,  3s.  Callipash  and  Callipea,  10s.  6d.  per  pound. 
Sold  by  leading  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wholesale 
Chemists,  and  otfaen. 

J.  MeCALL  and  00., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  N.E. 
Prixe  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Pro¬ 
visions  without  overcooking,  whereby  freshness  and  flavour 
are  retained. 

DUTY  OFF  TEA. 

All  prices  reduced  Sixpence  per  pound.  Strong  to  6ne 
Black  Tea,  2s.,  3s.  4d.,  2a  6d.,  3a -PHILLIPS  and  COM¬ 
PANY,  Tea  Merchants,  8  King  William  street,  City,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C. 

All  goods  carriage  free  within  eight  miles.  Teas,  Coffees, 
and  Spices  carriage  free  to  any  railway  iistion  or  market 
town  In  England,  if  to  the  value  of  40a  or  upwerda 

wTne. 

COCKBDBlf’s  POBT,  408. ;  SuiBBIXS,  ISS.  tO  SOS. ;  BUd 
Clabbts,  148.  to  sos. ; 

To  be  obtained  pure  and  cheap  of  the 

IMPEEIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

Which  Imports  the  ehoioest  Wines,  and  eells  to  tbe  Public  at 
reasonable  pricea 
CxLLAxa— Marylebone  Court  House,  W. 

Sroaxe  a»d  OrriCKa-314  Oxford  street,  W. 

ExtOKT  AHD  Bottliso  VAuiTt— 16  Johu  stTMt,  Crutchcd 
Frisn,  £.Gn  London. 

M  ORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE, 

containing  the  digestive  principle  prepared  from  fresh 
calves’  stomachs,  cumbined  with  a  rich  atomachic  wine ;  is  a 
perfectly  palatable  form  for  adi^vinistering  this  popular 
remedy  for  weak  digestiam 

Manufactured  by  X.  Uoreon  end  19  and  46  South- 
Mpton  row,  Rum^  W.C,  i*  bottl^  at  Soy  ft-,  and 

10a  etch. 


I  (JWIS8  and  SAVOIE  in  CARTES  de 

;  Q  VISITIS,  by  BISSON  PRBRCS,  Pbotographen  to 
HZM.  Emperor  Napoleon  III.— 84  Views  BwUa,  M  Viewi 
Savoie,  including  the  Ascension  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Moat 
Rosa,  Series  complete,  48  Cards,  free  by  post,  it.  8s..  or 
I  each  Serie  of  34  Carde,  1/.  4s. ;  one  Specimen  euu  be  had  for 
thirteeu  etampe.  Post-offioe  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
^^r  Dclarue,  Publisher,  10  Chandoe  street,  Covent  gardeu, 

JAMES  WATT  and  JOHANN  GUT. 

TENBERG,  two  very  fine  Engravings  by  A.  LEDOUX, 
from  the  celebraW  Paintings  by  HILLEMACHER,  Size  Uf 
by  19  in.,  price  1(.  Is.  each,  representing  Watt  diseoverlng  thn 
Condeneation  of  Steam,  and  Guttcnbei^  in  tbe  aet  of  Printing 
the  first  Latin  Bible,  now  in  the  Britieh  Museum.  Can  hn 
had  of  all  PrintscUers,  or  direct  of  the  Publisher,  Victor 
Delsrue,  10  Chandos  street.  Covent  garden,  W.C. 

YISITINa  AND  WEDDING  CARDS 

ENGRAVED  and  PRINTED, 

By  6rst-class  workmen,  at 

IIMBIBD’8.  844  8TBAND, 

OPPOSITE  WATERIXIO  BRIDGE. 

Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engraving,  Die  Sinking, 
Plates  for  Marking  Linen,  Books,  Ac. 

LIMBIRIPK  344  STRAND,  WJl. 

HAND-MADE  SHIBT8. 

UNEQUALLED  for  ACCURACY  of  FIT,  FABRIC,  and 
WORK,  are  made  to  Measure  by 
Mrs  LIMBIRD,  Practical  Shirt  Maker, 

344  STRAND.  OPPOSITE  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 
Six  for  43s.,  86s.,  and  3Ss. 

CHOLERA  and  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS 

in  GENERAL.— DICEY  and  CO.’S  TRUE  DAFFY'S 
ELIXIR.— This  most  excellent  medicine  bas  been  fsith- 
fUlly  prepared,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  from  the  purest 
drugs  and  spirits  that  can  be  piocured,  at  the  Uriginal 
V«  arehouse,  No  10  Bow  churchyard,  London ;  and  has  been 
attended  with  the  fullest  success  in  the  cure  of  spasms, pains 
in  the  bresst,  tbe  most  excruciating  fits  of  tbe  cholic,  and 
in  all  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  buttles  at 
Ss.  and  8a.  9d.  each  -  See  that  ihe  words  *'  Dioeg  and  Co.” 
arv  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp,  all  oriian  being 
counterfeit  and  wotthlesa  preparationa. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MAIL 
PARCEL  SERVICE. 

Regularity,  Speed,  Economy,  Safety,  Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN  CONTINENT,  DAILY.  Spain,  Portugal,  South 
Italv,  Adriatic,  Sicily,  Greece,  tWria,  Turkey,  IliRlCE 
MONTHLY.  Me^terranean,  VTEKKLY. 

ASIA— Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits,  Bormah,  China,  Japan, 
Manilla,  Java,  FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA — Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Aden,  WEEKLY. 
West  Coast,  Madeira,  8t  Helona,  Ascension,  Cape  Colo¬ 
nies,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  MONTHLY. 

AMERICA — States,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  WEEKLY. 
Havaans,  Tnmpico,  Mexico,  Cmhagens,  Honduras, 
Bahamas,  Brasil,  River  Plate,  MUN'THLY.  West  Indies, 
Fadtic,  California,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  Ber¬ 
muda,  FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRAIJ A —Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  MONTHLY. 

Shippiug  in  all  branches  by  Steamers  and  fleetest  CUppen. 
Passages  engaged.  Baggage  shipped.  Insuraneee  effected. 

For  Itodacen  through  liatoe  to  more  than  6UU  Placet 
throughout  tha  Globe,  an^  to  38  Regent  etreoA  S.W.i 
Cha^’i,  Begaut  circus,  W. ;  150  Leadenhall  street,  BC. 
WHXATLEY  and  Co.,  late  WAGHORN. 
Ealabliilied  W  yean. 
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lUTFITS,  for  all  Classei,  all  Ages,  and 

'  aB  nt 

£.  MOSES  k  SON'S. 


T^IFTEENTH  REPORT  of  the  CITY 

X  BA.N1C.  LONDON. 


£20'',  intemt  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  q-v  •  pv 
on  the  minimum  moathlj  balancea  ;  but  if  under  £200,  no  DljAUI 
interop  fa  allowed.  Parties  keaptnR  current  acoconnU  hare  Is  a  coatis 
the  prlrileire  of  drawing  rheqnea,  m  barinc  approred  bills  amalgamat) 
diaeauated,  of  obtaining  loans  upon  negotiaale  secvitiea,  af  the  purity  a 
depositing  bills,  coupons,  ke.,  lor  collection,  and  of  lodging  i  for  Elactra 
with  the  Bank  doeds  and  other  ralnable  property  in  the  Are-  |  while  the 
proof  strong-rooms  for  safe  custody.  |  durability. 


X  BA.N1C.  LONDON. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the 
London  Tarem,  on  Tuasday,  July  21,  1868. 

PETER  BELL,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dinscrou.  . 

Andrew  Laarrie,  Esq. 

Robert  likiyd,  Req. 

William  Macnaugntan,  Esq. 


EADT-MADE  and  BESPOKE 

CLOTHIN' 


[G,  fer  all  Chases,  and  i 
X.  MOSES  It  SON’S. 


Peter  Bell,  Esq, 

Heniy  Vigors  East,  Eaq. 
William  Gardner,  Eaq, 


Dspoiit  Accounts. — Monsy,  in  amounts  of  £20  and 
upwards,  is  recetred  from  ths  pubiie  generally,  subject  to 
seren  days  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  interest  is  allowed 
thereon  at  the  current  rate  of  the  day,  the  Bank  notify¬ 
ing  any  change  in  the  rata  of  interest  by  adrertisment  in 
one  or  more  of  the  leading  London  newspnpees.  If  tha 
money  be  withdrawn  within  a  ibrtnight  no  Intsrast  is 
allow^.  Parsons  haeing  currant  aeeounts  can  transfer  any 
portion  of  their  eredit  balanes  to  deposit  account. 

The  agency  of  country  and  forsign  banks,  whether  joint- 
stock  or  prlTate,  is  undertaken  by  the  Bank. 

Lettsra  of  credit,  payable  at  any  of  tha  chief  commercial 
towns  and  cities  of  the  world,  are  granted. 

Circular  notes  are  istusd  by  th«  Bank,  addressed  to  all, 
and  payable  at  any  of  tbs  places  on  the  Continent  where 
tha  Bank  has  an  agsnt. 

Dlyidandi,  See.,  on  OoTsmmsnt  and  other  stocks, 
annuities,  pensions,  he.,  are  received  for  customers  of  the 
Bank  without  charge.  The  purchase  snd  sale  of  stocks, 
shares,  and  securitise  are  also  undertaken,  and  every  de¬ 
scription  of  banking  business  is  trantseted. 

London,  July  21,  1863. 


iHE  CELEBRATED  “INDISPENS¬ 
ABLE”  SUIT,  strongly  recommended  for  TonriaU 
Egevnoniflts,  ftrtm  SOt.,  at 

E.  MOSES  k  SON’S. 


David  Q.  Henriqnes,  Esq. 

John  Hsckblock,  Esq. 

Jotm  Jonea,  Eaq. 

Tun  MAjrAontr-A.J.  White,  Esq. 

BnANCR  MAivAOKn— B.  0.  Mnllena,  Esq. 

SOLlciTOU— Messrs  Pesree,  Phillips,  Winkwortb,  and 
Pearce. 

The  following  report  was  presented : 

The  Directors  hare  now  to  present  to  the  Shsreholderfl  tha 
annexed  abstracts  of  the  liabilities  snd  assets,  and  proAt  and 
loss  account  of  the  bank  for  the  half-year  ending  the  90th  ult, 
showing  a  net  proAt  of  30,3501  ISs.  7d,,  which  enables  them, 
after  transferring  lO.OOnf.  to  the  ‘’reserved  fund,”  to  doelare 
the  oanal  dividend  of  61.  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  paid- 
np  capital,  snd  a  bonnt  of  II.  per  share,  both  free  of  ineoma 
tax  (together  equal  to  101.  per  cent,  for  the  year),  and  to 
carry  toward  3601.  Ifia.  7a.  to  tha  ntw  proAt  and  loan 
account. 

The  proprietors  will  ptreaive  that  the  net  proAt  earned 
during  the  half-year  amounts  to  about  141.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  the  ”  reserved  fund”  ia  now  increased  to 
80,0001. 

After  matore  deliberation,  with  a  view  to  ths  farther 
extension  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  Bank,  the  Directors  haire 
decided  to  issue  the  remaining  2,000  shares  of  the  anthoriaed 
capital,  and  to  offer  them  pro  rati  to  the  proprietors  who 
shall  be  registered  in  the  bMks  of  the  company  on  the  20th 
of  August  next,  st  s  premium  of  9S1,  per  share.  A  circular 
will  be  in  due  time  addressed  to  each  Shareholder,  giving 
further  particulars  respecting  this  issne,  the  premium  derived 
from  which  will  hereafter  form  a  large  addition  to  tho  reserved 
fond  of  the  Bank. 

The  Directors  have  to  report  that  the  Bond-street  Branch 
was  opened  for  business  on  the  Ath  of  April,  and  from  the 
satisfactory  progress  it  has  made,  they  feel  conAdent  that  it 
wilL  at  no  dutant  period,  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Bank. 

The  Directors  who  retire  from  office  on  this  ocesrion  are 
Mr  William  Gardner,  Mr  John  Jones,  and  Mr  Robert  Lloyd, 
all  of  whom  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  dividend  snd  bonus  (free  of  income  tax)  srill  be  payable 
on  and  after  the  28th  instant 

After  the  “register  of  Shareholders’’  and  '* raster  of 
transfers”  had  been  authenticated  by  impresain|  thereupon 
the  corporate  seal  of  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  reaa  the  report 
and  accounta,  and  It  was  Reiolvod  nnanimooily,  that  the 
reoOTt  now  read  be  received  and  adopted. 

Whereupon,  a  dividend  waa  declared  for  the  period'  ending 
the  SOth  June  last,  st  and  after  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  a  bonus  of  £l  per  share,  both  free  of  income 
tax. 

The  following  Directors,  hsTing  retired  by  rotation,  were 


Jonathan 


UVENILE  CLOTHING  in  gremt 

variaty,  to  all  Chnaea,  at 

£.  MOSES  fc  SON’S. 


08IERY  and  DRAPERY, 

.  Claaaaa,  and  all  Agea,  at 

£.  MOSES  fe  SON'S. 


ATS  and  CAPS,  for  all  Clasaes,  and 

.  all  Agea,  at 

E.  MOSES  fc  SON’S. 


OOTS  and  SHOES,  for  all  Claaset,  and 

'  all  Agea,  at 

E.  MOSES  fc  SON’S. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSTTEAHCE 
COMPANY, 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. ;  Instituted  AD.  1820. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  PBOSPECrUS,  showioi  the 
advantages  of  the  bonns  system,  suy  be  had  on  spplicstion  to 
SAMUEL  IN  GALL,  Actuary. 


£.  MOSES  snd  SON. 

London  Houses : 

IM,  111,  IM,  117,  Minories ;  83.  84, 81,  8A,  87,  88,  snd  89, 
Aldjpite. 

BOS,  607,  B06,  New  Oxford  street;  1, 2,  3,  Hart  street. 
lifl,  138,  Tottenhsm-court  rood ;  2^  Euston  road. 
Country  Establishments: 

Sheffield  and  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Hm  Establishments  are  closed  every  IMday  Evening  at 
snnaet  until  Saturday  Evening  at  sons^  when  bnsinesa  is 
reaamed  until  Eleven  o’clock. 

All  Articles  are  marked  the  lowest  priees  in  plain  Agnres. 
Any  article  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  tho 
money  rrtamed. 

List  of  Prices  with  Roles  for  self-measurement,  Fkshion 
Card,  and  our  pamphlet,  *  Gossip  on  Dress,’  gratis  and  poat 
free. 


Baths  and  toilet  ware.— 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has  ONE  LARGE  SHOW. 
ROOM  devoted  exclnsively  to  the  DISPLAY  of  BATHS 
and  TOILET  WARE.  The  stock  of  each  is  atones  the 
largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever  suhmittad  to  tho 
public,  and  marked  at  prioes  proportionate  with  thoao  that 
have  tended  to  make  his  establUhment  tha  most  dlstia 
guished  in  this  country.  Portable  Showers,  7s.  6d. ;  Piliar 
Showers,  31.  to  51.;  Nursery,  ISt.  to  32s.;  Sponging,  14s. 
to  32s.:  Hip,  14s.  to  Sis.  6d.  A  large  assortment  of  Gas 
Furnaoe,  Hot  and  Cold  Plonge,  Vapour,  and  Camp  Shower* 
baths.  Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  15s.  td.  to  4Ae. 
the  set  of  throe. 


HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL,  COURT 

.  TAILORS,  he.,  114,  116,  118,  and  120  REGENT 
8TM?TffT  W  • 

'  WOTRNHILL.  E.C.,  LONDON  :  aisd 
10  ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 

Tor  Oeutlemen  visiting  the  Sea-aide,  Tonrists,  or  to  Shoot¬ 
ing,  the  NeglM  Suit  of  the  “  NiooU  ^eviot "  will  be  found 
mnrt  serriMble.  This  Cheviot  it  now  made  Waterproof, 
“  withont  ia  the  least  deayee  impeding  perspiration,”  by  the 
same  process  which  has  been  tested  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  their  well-known  Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The 
Jacket  of  the  Negligd  Sait  will  thus  resist  many  boars’  rain. 


Great  northern  railway. 

TOURIST  TICKETS,  at  ChsM  I'aret,  available  for 
one  calendar  month,  are  issued  from  King’s-erdss,  and  other 
principal  stations,  to  EDINBURGH,  Glasgow,  Stirling  Dun- 
keki,  Parth,  Dundee,  POrfer,  Braekin,  Moatroae,  Arilroath, 
and  Aberdeen ;  and  also 

To  SCARBOROUGH,  Whitby,  Redear,  Pflay,  Bridlington, 
Witbemsaa,  Harrogate,  and  the  lale  of  Man. 

For  further  particulars  see  programmes,  to  be  obtained  at 
King's-cross  Statioo.  at  all  the  receiving  oAeea  in  Ixmdon, 
snd  at  tbe  stations  in  the  eouatry. 

SEYMOUR  CLARKE,  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s-cross  Station,  Jane,  1868. 


nnanimonsiv  re  elected,  vix.:  Mr 
Jones,  and  Mr  Robert  Lloyd. 

Resolved  nnanimously— 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  shareholders  be  given  to  the 
directors  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  managed 
the  bnsiness  of  the  Bank  during  tbe  iiast  year. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  proprietors  be  awarded  to  Mr  White, 
the  manager,  for  tbe  able  ana  sealous  manner  in  which  be 
has  discharge  the  important  dntiea  of  his  office. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr  Doncan, 
the  sob-manager,  to  Mr  Worth,  the  Secretary,  and  the  other 
officers,  for  their  services  to  the  Baak. 

I'hat  tbe  thanks  of  the  proprietors  he  also  given  to  the 
anditors  for  the  carefnl  manner  in  which  they  have  examined 
the  accounts. 

Mr  Anning  having  informed  the  meeting  that  the  state  of 
his  health  would  prevent  his  offering  bu  services  again  as 
auditor,  Mr  Owen  Lewis  and  Mr  John  Curry  -were  elected 
auditors  for  tha  current  year. 

(Slgaed)  PETER  BELL,  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

C.  J.  WORTH,  Secretary. 

THE  CITY  BANK.  LONDON. 

Liabiutibs  akd  Aasara,  TviaDAV,  Jchb  30, 1863. 

Dr. 

To  capital  paid  up,  vis.,  £50  per  share  on 

8,000  shares  . £400,000  0  0 

To  amount  of  Reserved  Fond  .  70,000  0  0 

To  amount  due  bv  tbe  Baak  on  current  and 
depoait  aeoonnts,  bills  payable,  lettera  of 

credit,  lie .  4,200,836  14  7 

To  profit  and  loss  for  the  balance  of  that 
account,  rix.— 

Surplus  profit  brought  forward  from  lut 

half-year  . £2  660  1  fi 

Since  added  ...  ...  ...  44,101  1  7 

-  46,761  8  0 


'ilham  Gardner,  Mr  John 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL 

FURNISHING  IRONMUNGER,  by  appointment 
to  R.R.n.  the  Pbibcb  of  WALaa,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  500  lllnstra- 
tions  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro- 
Plate,  Nickel  surer,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish 
Covert,  liot-watcr  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney- 
pieoea.  Kitchen  Kangea,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Unia, 
and  Kettles,  docks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths.  ToUet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Beddinf^  Bedroom 
Cabinet  Furniture,  fcc.,  with  Lists  of  Prioes,  and  Flans  of  tbe 
Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  88  Oxford  stroet,  W. ;  I,  Ia,  ^ 
8,  and  4  Newman  street;  4,  I,  and  6  Ferry’s  idace;  and 
I  Newman  yard. 


Marriage  trousseaux 

and  INDIA  OUTFITS.— Christian  and  Rathbone 
Ktpectfnlly  solicit  an  Inspection  of  their  Extensive  and 
Reeherchd  Stock,  combining  Parisian  taste  with  that  excel¬ 
lence  and  durability  of  material  for  which  their  House  has 
been  noted  for  upwhrds  of  70  yrars. 

Christian  and  Rathbone,  11  Wigmore  street,  London,  W. 


pt  O  L  O  U  R  E  D  FLANNEL 

KJ  SHIRTS.-PRIZE  MEDAL  awarded  to  THRESHER 
aiu  GLENNY,  to  very  fine  andauperior  FLANNEL  SHIRTS, 
India  Tweed  Suita,  and  India  Qause  Waistcoata.  lists  of 

S rices  on  application  to  Thresher  and  Glenny,  General  Outfit- 
srt,  next  dem  to  Somerset  House,  Strand. 


QUPERIOR  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 

O  TU  RE.— Fifty  sea  of  Dining  Tables,  and  sixty  8ido- 
boarda  of  elegant  design,  also  an  immense  variety  of  Dining¬ 
room  Chairs,  with  tlie  prices  marked  in  plain  fijraras,  am 
now  on  view  in  the  8how  Rooms  of  Messrs  URUCE  and  Co., 
68,  68,  and  58  Baker  street — N.B.  50  Keay  Chairs  and 
Settees,  end  100  fashionable  Wardrobes  to  eelaet  from. 
A  warranty  for  twelvo  months  is  given.  Down  Quilts, 
Sa  6d.  esch. 


DINNEFORD’S 
PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

■five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned 
’  ■  "  jpted  by  the 

^MACH, 


has  been,  during  twenty' 

by  the  Medical  Professmu _ _ . _ 

PnbliCi'Bs  the  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the _ 

HEARTBURN,  HEADA(5hE.  GOUT,  snd  INDIGESTION, 
snd  as  a  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitntions,  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  Ladim  and  Children.  When  eombmed  with  ths 
ACIDULATED  LEMON  SYRUP,  it  forms  an  ameable  Effer¬ 
vescing  Dranght,  in  which  its  Aperient  qnslitiee  are  much 
increased.  Daring  Hot  Seasons  and  in  Hot  ClimstM  the 
BBOCLAB  nXe  of  this  simple  snd  elegant  remedy  has  been 
found  highly  benefidaL  It  is  prepared  (in  a  state  of  perfect 
puritvasM  of  uniform  strength)  by  DINNEFORD  and  Co., 
172  New  Bond  street,  London ;  and  sold  by  aU  rmpectable 
Chsmists  Utrooghout  ths  World. 


SUPERIOR  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 

from  7s.— The  largest  Stock  of  Bedsteads  in  Iron,  Brass, 
a^  Fancy  Woods,  snd  tne  greatest  variety  of  every  des^ption 
of  Chamber  Fumitnre,  with  tbs  prioes  marked  in  plain 
figures,  on  View  in  tbe  immense  Show  Booms  snd  Furniture 
Qslleries  of  Messrs  DKU(2£  snd  Co.,  88,  69,  snd  68  Baker 
street,  Fortman  square.  A  Servant’s  Bed-room  completely 
furnished  for  84s.,  inclndinr  Crockery.— N  3.  200  Wsnlrobu 
snd  Sideboards,  600  Easy  Cnsirs  and  Settees,  to  select  from  ; 
also  an  extsnaive  assortment  of  the  newest  designs  ill 
Carpete  and  Fabriss  for  Curtains,  at  reduced  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  post  free. 


PARIS.— GRAND  HOTEL  DU 

LOUVRE. 

EsUbliahed  in  1855.— Situated  in  tho  most  Csntral  part 
of  Farif,  Rue  de  Rivoll  and  Flace  du  Falais  Eoyal.-^ix 
hundred  Bed-roomt  at  from  3  to  20fr.— Sixty  Sitting-rooms 
at  from  4  to  fiOfr. — a  riohlv  decorated  Dining  Saloon— Table 
d’Hote  at  six  o’clock — Public  Coffee  and  Dining  Rooms— 
Choice  Wines— Dinners  served  A  Is  rarts  both  in  ths  dining 
rooms  snd  the  private  spsrtraents— Keading  and  Conversa¬ 
tion  Saloons;  also  Saloons  for  Musical,  Wsd^ng.  sod  othar 
parties — all  Newspapers  sndSerisl  Publications  roceived— 
Divans,  Coffee.  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms— numerous 
Hath-rooms— Carrisges  on  tbs  prsmisas — first-class  Private 
Equipages  st  command — Omnibuses  running  to  all  ths 
railway  stations— PosUl  Letter-box— Telogrsph-offlco  day 
snd  n  Igbt— Photographic  studio— a  staff  of  ServsoU  Speak¬ 
ing  all  Languages. 


£4.717J»7  17  7 


TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS 
Exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  snd  bsated 
partii’les  of  dust  will  find 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOB,  a  most  re- 

freshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling 
the  cloud  of  Isngour  snd  relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and 
irritability,  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensation 
of  restored  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  tbe  skin. 
Freckles,  ten,  spots,  pimples,  flushes,  and  discoloratious 
are  eradicated  its  application ;  and  in  cases  of  sunburn, 
or  stings  ot  insects,  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged. 
Price  4a  6d.  and  te.  6d.  per  boiUa 
Tbs  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dry¬ 
ness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  ofi,  which  may  ^ 
completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL, 
a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation;  and,  as 
an  invigorator  and  beaulifior  of  the  Hair,  beyond  all 
precedent. 

Sold  by  A.  ROWLAND  snd  SONS,  20  HATTON 
GARDEN,  sod  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

,%\Ask  for  ROWLANDS’ "  Articles, 


By  Exchequer  Bills,  Govern¬ 
ment  Seraritiea,  and  East 
India Debentares  ...£861,865  15  9 
By  other  Debentures  ...  10,147  3  6 

-  £872,012  10  3 

By  other  securities,  including  bills  dis¬ 
counted  snd  loans  3,800,382  14  I 

By  Bank  Premises  in  Tbresdneedle  street 
snd  Old  Bond  street,  furniture,  fixtures, 

&c  .  28,967  II  11 

By  cash  in  band,  st  Bank  of  Englsod,  sod 
at  call  .  616,234  IS  4 


Dent,  chronometer,  watch, 

and  CLOCK  MAKER  by  special  appointment  to  HER 
MAJESTY  the  QUEEN  and  ll.k.H.  the  PttlNCE  of  WALES, 
and 

BAKU  or  THX  OBXAT  CLOCK  BOB  THX  HOUSBS  OF 
rABLIAMXHT  , 

Invites  attention  to  tbe  superior  workmanship  and  etc- 
sance  of  design  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  Watches  and 
Drawing-room  Clocks. 

1  sdiiis*  Gold  Foreign  Wstchee  -  •  •  •  8  Guineas 

Gentlemen's  do.  da  -  -  -  -  10  „ 

Ladies'  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Englisk  I^er  do.  18  „ 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  ®  *» 

Ocntlemen’s  Gold  Componsstion  Balance 
Watches  -  •  -  -  •  •  •  •* 

Silver  do.  do.  *  -  26  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  •  *  *  /  n  , 

Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronomsters,  Astrononueal, 
Turret,  and  Bracket  Clocks  of  every  deflation.  An  afogant 
assortment  of  London-made  Fine  Gold  Albert  and  Guard 
Chains,  lie. 

Dsht,  61  Strand  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank) ;  84  and  85 
Royal  Exchange ;  and  at  the  Cluck  aad  Marine  Compass 
Factory,  Somerset  Wharf;  Strand.  London. 


TOURISTS,  PEDESTRIANS,  and  RIFLEMEN, 

Should  not  fail  to  purchase  tbe 

PATENT  YOKE  KNAPSACK, 

Light— watertight— perfect— chaap. 
MABUrAt^BlD  OBLT  BT  THl  PATIHTIIS, 

S.  W.  SILVER  nnd  CO., 

Contractors  to  tbe  London  Rifle  Brigade,  fcc.  fcc., 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  and  8  and  4  BISHOPSGATE.  and 
WORKS,  SILVERTOWN  (opposite  H.  M.  Dockyard), 
WOOLWICH. 


PBOriT  ARD  Loss  ACCOUNT  OT  THX  ClTV  BaRB 
For  tbe  Half-year  ending  SOth  June,  1863. 

Dr. 

To  current  expenses,  including  salaries,  rent, 
stationery,  directors’  remuneration,  pro¬ 
portion  of  building  expenses,  allowance 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  income  tax,  fcc.  £10,700  : 
To  amonnt  carried  to  profit  and  less  new 
sccoont,  being  rebate  on  bills  diaeountad 

not  yet  due . .  ...  5,710 

To  amonnt  trantferred  to  reserve  fond,  in 
addition  to  the  70,0001.  already  at  the 

eredit  of  that  account  .  10,000  i 

To  dividend  account  for  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  osnt.  per 
aniium  upon  400,0001.,  amount  of  paid  up 

capital  upon  8,000  sharet .  12,000  i 

To  bonus  of  11.  per  share  on  8,(  00  shares  ...  s’.OOO  i 
To  undividsd  profit  transferred  to  profit  sad 
loos  new  account  .  ggO  li 


C:;<  OUT  tod  RHEUMATISM.  —  The 

X  exernriating  pain  of  Gout  or  Rbenmatiam  is  quickly 
relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine. 
BLAIR’.S  GOUT  and  RHKUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  daring 
their  use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
anv  vital  part. 

Sold  at  Is.  lid.  and  2a.  9d.  per  Box  by  sU  Medicine 
Vendors. 


CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and 

ORMOLU  for  DINING  ROOM  and  LIBRARY, 
Candelabra,  Moderator  Lamps,  in  Bronie,  Ormolu,  China 
snd  Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Vases  and  other  Orna¬ 
ments. 

Osier,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 


^SLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

^  Wall  Lights,  snd  Msntel-piecs  Lustres,  for  Ou  and 
andles,  TableGUas,  fcc.  .  — 

Glass  Dinner  Services  for  12  persons,  from  CT  lis. 

Glut  Detiert  do.  do.  do.  from  £» 

All  Articles  marked  in  plain  figuiro. 

Omsmental  Glass,  Enghsh  snd  Foreign,  soiteble  tor 

'Mo^Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  exeeutsd. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  OxroxD  stbext,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Marcfactost  ARO  8^w  Rooms, 
Bboad  stbist. — Eatablished  1807. 


TOR  CHUDBEH  CUITINO  THEIR  TEETH- 

Mrs  JOHNSON’S  American 

SOOTHING  SYRUP,  which  has  been  held  in  such 
high  estimation  for  so  many  years,  for  relieving  Children 
when  suffering  from  painful  Eiratition,  still  continues  to  be 
prepared  according  to  Mrs  Johnson's  Original  Recipe,  and 
with  the  same  success,  by  Basclat  and  Sons,  96  Farringdon 
street,  whose  name  and  addreaa  are  engraved  on  the  ataiup. 
Full  direetiona  are  encioaod  with  esch  bottle.  Price  2a.  9d.— 
Be  sure  to  aak  for  MRS  JOHNSON’S  S(X)TH1N6  SYRUP. 


By  balance  bmnght  down,  viz., 
•urplna  prolii  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  loot  half-year  ..  £2,660 
Since  added  . 41,101 


...  .  ...  £46.761  3  0 

We  have  examined  and  approved  the  above  aceeunte. 

WM.  ANNINO,  >  .  . , 
OWEN  LEWIS, 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— Communicfctiou 

bv  STEAM  to  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  fce  .via  EGYPT. 
—The  pf/NlNSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGA¬ 
TION*  COMPANY  BOOK 

CARGO  and  PARCELS  at  their  LONDON  OFFICE,  for 
GlBRALl^  MALTA.  tOYPl. ADEN  CEYLON,  MADRAS, 
CALCUTTA,  THE  STRAITS,  and  CHINA,  by  their  Steamera 
fek>utitMiiDtoB  OB  the  4tb  Bfld  of  cvctt  montli. 
1^*  G^BRaS  MALTA.  EGYPT.  ADEN,  --^ifoMBAY. 
bv  thoae  of  the  12th  and  27th  of  each  month ;  and  for 
klAU^riUS,  REUNION,  KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND, 


HENRY’S  CALCINED  MAGNESIA 
^^ONTINUES  to  bo  ];f*epared  with  the 

yy  most  scnipalous  care  and  attention,  by  Messrs  THOS. 
and  WM .  H  EN  Ki,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Manchester.  It 
is  sold  in  bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  or  with  glass  stoppers,  at  4s.  6d., 
Stamp  included,  with  toll  direetiona  for  its  nae,  by  their 
variona  agents  in  the  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  genuine  unless  their  namer  i 
eagraiad  on  tbs  (iovsrnment  Stamp,  which  is  fixed  over  the 
cork  or  stopper  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  London,  wholesale,  by  Meson  Barclay  and  Sono, 
Farringdon  street ;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard ;  New- 
bery  and  Boas,  £.  Edwards,  Butler  sad  Crispe,  St  Paul’s 


''FHE  CITY  BANK.  London. 

M  Incomnted  by  Royal  Charter,  a.O.,  1856. 

Head  Office— (toner  of  Fiuen  lane,  Threadneedls  street. 

Branch  Uffics-34  Oid  Bond  itreet. 

Subscribed  Capital  (8,(KJU  shares  of  £10U  eimfa) . £800,000 

Paid  np  Capito . . . .  400,000 

Reserved  lund  .  80,000 

Current  Accounts  are  mads  up  to  the  SOth  of  Juno  snd  tbs 
81st  of  December,  in  each  year ;  and  if  the  credit  balance 
shall  not,  at  any  time  during  the  half-year,  have  been  below 
£600,  iaterust  at  ths  rate  of  2  per  caU.  par  snanaa  is 
sUowsd  on  the  minimum  monthly  bstarcss.  If  not  below  | 


Elect.  Plid. 
Fiddle  Ptn. 

StBg.  Pltd, 
Fi^U  Pta. 

Thre^ 

Pattern. 

|Kg.fc1%d. 
vrith  SheU. 

ParDotsa. 

£  B.  d.  1 

£  s.  d. 

£  i.  d. 

£  s.  4. 

Table  Forks. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  8  0 

8  0  9 

Dessert  Forks 

1  0  0 

1  10  0  1 

1  16  0 

•  2  0 

Tahls  Spoons. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  8  0 

8  0  0 

Dessert  Spna 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  2  0 

Tea  Spoons.. .| 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

1  •  6 

1  10  0 

\ 


\- 


i 


THE  EXAMINEE,  JULY  25,  1863 


Now  nady,  at  aD  tko  Lihnriaa,  | 

A  NEW  NOVEL,  BT  THE  NET.  J.  PTCBOrT,  | 
Aatbor  of  ‘  Tweatj  Toan  la  the  Clivreh.' 

DRAGON’S  TEETH.  2  toIa,  post  Sro. 

doth  boaria,  peiae  tie. 

••  •  DrMoa’e  Teeth '  ia  a  work  to  bo  reooaiaMBdei  to  joug 
■Ml  an  the  throahoM  of  college  life,  or  oa  the  cotaaaeaeeaMat 
of  their  career  ia  the  world.”— Ath«aaai. 

"Mr  Pycroft  goea  right  athiaaahjecti  he  haa a  theory,  aad 
he  worka  it  oat  without  aay  aeedleaa  dwrcaeiou.  The  reader 
ia  aleaaad  to  b«  dealt  with  (a  t^  etrai»tft>rwari*maaaer.'* — 
OnlyNawa. 

"  The  alaa  of  the  atory  ia  rery  iagoaioua,  aad  the  Arat 
partioB  M  it  adsirable.”— Sub. 

"The  book  ia  thoroughly  readaUe.  erery  liae.  The  atory 
ia  yiraeieualy  tatd;  toe  eaaaya  are  fall  of  bouM  trutba, 

eaaitaUy  But . We  caaaot  aart  with  Mr  Pyeroft 

withoat  ialidtatiog  hiai  oa  Ua  photogr^h  of  Mr  Radlea,  the 
elariaal  idol  of  a  faahioaable  watarmg-plaae.  Nobody  eaa 
adatake  H.”-Proaa. 

L  Booth,  807  Begeat  atreet,  W. 


18  Omit  Mablbobouoh  Snan. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS.  • 


Now  readj,  with  Komeroas  Dlaftrations  and  a  Map,  rojal  Svo,  tSa., 

ICELAND:  ITS  SCENES  AND  SAGAS. 

Bj  SABINE  BABINQ^OULD,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  S.  Nicbolaa  Ck>llege,  Lancing;  Member  of  the  None  Literarj  Society. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  96  ComhilL 


LORD  WILLIAM  LElTlfOX’S  FIFT7 

YEARS'  BIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCES.  Srota. 

Among  other  celebrated  aad  remarkable  pereona,  of  whom 
aneodotca  are  girea  in  theae  rolnmoa,  are  the  Emperora 
Alexander  of  Ruaaia.  Fraacia  of  Aoatria.  and  Napoleon  III , 
Kinrt  George  IV,  Williaja  IV,  Louie  XVllI,  Frederic  WRliam 
of  Prutiia,  William  of  Holland ;  the  Dnkea  of  York, 
Kent,  Cambridge,  Richmond,  Beaufort,  Wellington;  Lorda 
Caatlereagh,  Fitxdarence,  Worcester,  Forteaeue,  Boitinck, 
Hill,  Derity,  Fitabardinge,  Elphiastone,  H^ford,  Durham, 
Hay,  Anglesey ;  Mesara  litt.  Vox,  Diaraeli,  Thomaa  Moore, 
Theodore  Hook,  Barham,  Kemble,  Kean,  SoiiUi,  Dnncombe, 
Matthews,  and  Count  D’OrMiy;tbe  Docheaeet  of  Qloueeater, 
Richmond,  Devonshire,  Gordon,  St  Albans,  Rntland;  Lady 
Blcaaington ;  Meadames  Fitzherbcrt,  Patterson,  Oraasini, 
Catalsni,  Malibran,  Vestria,  Griai,  he. 

"  Lord  William  Lennox  has  given  os  in  these  two  very 
charming  rolumea  a  pleaaant  glimpae  of  aodetT,  and  the 
dilTerent  celebrities  of  every  kind  sna  chsracter  wno,  meteor* 
like,  hsve  come  and  gone  daring  the  last  hslf  century.  The 
work  cannot  fail  to  amuie  and  iutcreat  all  who  read  iL**— 
Son. 

The  WANDERER  in  WESTERN 

FR.ANCE.  By  G.  T.  Lowru,  Eaq.  Illustrated  by  the 
Hon.  Eliot  Yoekb,  M.P.  1  rul.,  16s. 

TRAVELS  on  HORSEBACK  in 

MANTCHU  tartary  :  beinr  a  Summer's  Ride  hnond 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  Oeokob  Flekimo.  BoyEl 
Svo,  with  Map  and  60  lllnstrationi. 

"  Mr  Fleming’s  narrative  is  a  moat  charming  one.  He 
haa  an  untrodden  region  to  tell  of,  and  he  phot  ographa  it 
and  iu  people  and  their  ways  Life-lika  descri  ptiona  are 
interapersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and 
stories  of  adventure,  some  of  them  revealing  no  common 
artistic  power.”— Spectator. 

DR  MODAT’S  ADVENTURES  and 

RESEARCHES  among  the  ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS. 
8ro,  with  lUnstrations,  16a. 

'*  Dr  Monst’s  volume  will  be  welcome  to  very  many 
reason  of  the  atrange  information  with  which  it  abounds.  It 
ia  both  amoaing  and  inatruetive.”— Examiner. 

MAN ;  or,  the  Old  and  New  PhiloBophy. 

Being  Note  and  Facts  for  the  Curious,  with  E^ecial 
Reference  to  recent  arriters  on  the  subject  of  the  Origin 
of  Man.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sariut.  10s.  6d 

The  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVINGv 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By 
Mrs  OuruAHT.  .Second  Edition,  Reviaed,  8  vols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  MISTRESS  and 

MAID.  By  the  Author  of  'John  Halifax,  Gentleman.* 
Forming  the  new  volume  of  '  Hurst  and  Blackett’a 
Standard  Library.’  liluatratod  by  Millaia,  6s.,  bound. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

MART  LYNDSAT.  By  the  Lady 

Euilt  Ponsobbt.  S  vols. 

"This  story  is  iuterasting  and  enthralling  throoghouL 
Mary  Lyndaay  ia  a  moat  charming  heroine.’*— Sun. 

LOST  and  SAVED.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs  Noeton.  FOURTH  EDITION,  with  e Letter  from 
the  Author,  8  voln 

'*  This  atory  ia  animatad,  full  of  exdti^  situatioas,  aad 
•lining  incidenta.  The  characters  are  delineated  with  great 
power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel 
there  is  that  iadeftnable  charm  wiih  which  trae  genhu 
invests  all  it  touchea.  In  the  largest  aeaae,  too,  these 
volumes  have  a  noble  and  courageous  porpoae  arhieh  must 
commend  itself  to  the  ferveat  good  wishes  of  every  aound* 
hearted  reader.’’— Daily  News. 

"A  novel  of  rare  exeellea^  fresh  in  ita  thought,  subtle  in 
its  character  painting,  and  with  a  brave  aool  speaking  thr^h 
it.  It  is  Mrs  Nortmi’s  best  prose  work.*’— Examiner. 

VICISSITUDES  of  a  GENTLEWOMAN. 

**  A  pleaaant  tale,  naturally  told.  The  fortanea  of  tha 
heroins  will  be  eagerly  followed  by  many  sympalhetio 
readers.*’ — Snn. 

*'  There  ia  all  the  interest  of  a  story  wholly  original  aboat 
this  work.  It  la  full  of  pleasant  aad  stirring  ineidaats,  which 
will  be  tore  to  attract  the  reader's  •ttentibu.’’— John  BnU. 

CHURCH  and  CHAPEL.  By  tha 

Author  of  '  No  Church,’  *  Owen :  a  Waif,’  fce.  8  vols. 

"  This  novel  sustsins  the  credit  of  the  author's  previous 
works.  It  is  a  story  of  welUtustained  interest.’’— Athencum. 

**  This  tale  is  well  writcea,  well  oonstmeted,  and  animated 
by  the  various  paMinns  that  move  moat  powerfully  the 
human  heart’’- Daily  News. 

RESPECTABLE  SINNERS.  By  Mra 

Beothbeton,  Author  of  *  Arthur  Uraadoa.'  8  volt. 
"‘Reapectable  Sinners’  is  very  clever.  The  title  ia  a 
happy  one -the  atyleis  bright  and  lively.  It  is  a  readable, 
entertaining  book.*'— AtheuKom. 

THREE  LIVES  in  ONE.  3  volt. 
VERONIA,  3  volt.  [Just ready. 


NOW  READY.— THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 


By  GEORGE  EUOT, 

Author  of  ‘Adtin  Bede,'  'The  Mill  on  the  Floes,’  'Scenes  of  Clerictl  Life,'  and  '  Silas  MEmer.' 

8  Tols.,  post  Svo. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  96  ComhilL 


CRADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  GUYS 
GEOGRAPHY. 

TTY’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY;  to 

VT  whieh  is  now  added  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  The 
Edition,  revisad,  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  eorrectod,  by 
William  Cooks  SrAxroEu.  IllBstrated  with  7  Mspa,  raju 
ISmo,  pries  3a.,  red. 

London  t  Oradoek  and  Ca  ;  Whittaksr  and  Co. ;  and 
Bimpidn,  Marahall,  and  Co.,  the  only  pnbliahers  of  Joseph 
Guyn  Scbool'Booki ;  complete  Lists  m  which  may  be  had  on 
application. 


GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


The  cornhill  magazine, 

No.  44  (for  AUGUST;  will  be  published  ou  TUESDAY, 
the  S8tb  instant,  price  One  Shilling,  with  lllnatrationa  by 
Frederick  Leighton,  John  Everett  Millais,  and  Frederick 
Walker. 

COHTBNTS : 

Romola.  (With  an  Illuatration.) 

Chapte  LXVIII.— Romola’s  Waking. 

„  LXIX.— Homeward. 

„  LXX.— Meeting  agun. 

„  LXXL — The  Oinfesaion. 

„  LXXIL— Ihe  Lut  Silenee. 

Epilogue. 

Medicm  Kiqaelta. 

Farmera. 

Foreign  Actors  and  the  Eng liah  Drama. 

*' Mra  Archie.'*  (With  aulliustration.) 

Primitive  Language. 

Of  Geese. 

The  Small  House  at  AUington.  (With  an  lUoatration.) 
Chapte  XXXIV.— The  Combat 
„  XXXV —V*  VictiA 
„  XXXVL— "See,  the  Conquering  Hero 

Comet.” 

Heinrich  Heine. 

On  a  Medal  of  George  the  Fonrth. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Ox,  65  (kirnhill. 


A  New  and  revised  Edition  is  now  ready  of 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for  SOUTH 

GERMANY  rand  the  TYROL,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Salxbnrg, 
Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danabe  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Map.  Pottlvo,  lOi. 

Also,  a  New  and  revised  Edition  of 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for 

SWITZERLAND,  SAVOY,  and  PIEDMONT.  Maps.  Post 
Svo,  9s. 

Also,  Just  ready,  a  New  Edition  of 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for  NORTH 

GERMANY  and  the  RHINE,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Pnuaia.  Map.  PostSro,  10s. 

London:  John  Murray.  Paris  -  Galigaani;  and  Xaviar. 


TROPICAL  POEMS. 

Now  raady,  at  all  the  Libraritt,  crown  Svo,  price  6s., 

BEAUTIES  of  TROPICAL  SCENERY, 

and  other  TROPICAL  POEMS.  With  Notes  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Explanatory.  By  tha  Antbor  of  '  Tha  NuptUla  of 
Barealona.’ 

'*  Ho  hasall  tha  faelingof  atma  poet  His  work  contains 
many  baanties.’’ — Morning  Poet 
"  A  Toluma  of  word-pieturaa.”— Ohaervor. 

**  Ha  has  a  fins  poatiral  tMta.  Hit  descriptions  make  the 
leader’s  mouth  water  for  the  luxuries  aad  charms  of  both 
aaa  and  land  in  thoae  parts.  The  note  at  the  and  are  by 
no  means  tha  least  Interesting  or  valuabla  portion  of  the 
work,’’— The  Era. 

London :  Hobart  Hardwicks,  192  Piccadilly. 


Immediately,  in  2  voIa,  post  8ro,  12a, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ANDREW 
DEVERELL 

In  NEW  GUINEA  and  on  the  SPANISH  MAIN. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  street. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CLUB. 

Candidate  for  admission  to  this  Club  must  hare  been 
El  ons  of  the  following  Public  Scbcols : 

ChErtehouse,  I  Hngby, 

Eton,  I  Westminster, 

Harrow,  |  Winchester. 

Prospectuses,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
taiy,  Na  17  St  James’s  place,  8t  James's,  8.  W. 


AyfACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No. 

iTl.  XLVI  (for  AUGUST.  1368).  will  be  published  on 
TUESDAY  next,  July  2Sth.  Price  One  Shilling. 

CkiRTBNTS  : 

1.  Lord  Bacon  at  Natural  Philosopher.  By  Baron 
Liebig,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science, 
Munich.  (Second  Part). 

III. — Natural  PLiloaopby  in  the  Age  of  Bacon. 

IV. — Bacon  nnder  James  1. 

V.—  Historia  Vitc  et  Mortis. 

VI.— Ihe  Method  and  the  Aim  of  Philosophical  In¬ 
vestigation. 

n.  Letters  from  a  Competition  Wallah. 

Letter  IIL — About  Opium  and  other  things. 

III.  Vineenzo;  or,  Sunken  RockA  By  John  RolBni, 

Author  of  ‘  Lorenso  Beuoni,’  ‘Doctor .Antonio,’  &c. 
Chap.  XXXIX. — *1  can’t  get  out,*  said  the  Starling. 
XL.— Sweets  of  Home. 

XLL— The  Sword  wean  out  the  Scabbard. 

IV.  The  American  Iliad  in  a  Nutshell.  By  Thomss  Carlyle 

V.  The  Story  of  Schiller's  Kemaius.  By  Andrew  ilamilton. 

VL  The  Land’s  End.  By  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

VIL  The  Plants  of  the  Summits  of  the  Highland  Moun- 
^  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  Author  of 
'  Footnote  from  the  Page  of  Nature,’  kc. 

▼IIL  The  Grand  Prisa  of  Paris.  By  Edara«<d  Dicey. 

UL  life  or  Death  ia  India.  By  lurriet  Martiaeao. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Lradon  and  (3ambridgA  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


On  July  27,  will  be  published,  in  3  vols ,  post  Svo, 

THE  CREAM  OF  A  LIFE 

OR,  the' AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MAN  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

A  NOVEL. 

Richard  Bentley,  Now  Burlington  street . 


SOUTH  PLACE  CHAPEL, 

FINSBURY.— The  Pulpit  of  this  Chapel  being  now 
vaeaat.  Gentlemen  who  may  iw  deairons  of  promoting  the 
development  of  Vne  Thought  by  condaeting  the  Sunday 
Morning  Services,  are  invited  to  address  the  S^retary  at  tha 
Clmpel. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE. 
This  day  is  published.  Volume  II,  Svo,  cloth,  price  10a  6d., 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  CLARK,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Oillege,  and  Pnblie  Orator  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and 

WILLIAM  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A., 

lubrarian  of  Trinity  College,  Caaabridge. 

*•*  VoL  HI  completing  the  Comadies,  will  he  pnhluhed 
on  November  26. 

Cambridge  and  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


«HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

FIRE  aad  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Eatabliabed  ia  1836. 

Offices:  1  Dale  street,  Liverpool;  20  aad  21  Poultry, 
London,  E.C. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  18Sa 


tt4,806 

£288,279 

£800,180 

£486,066 


£37,167 

£78,781 

£136,974 

£188,703 


£608,834 

£881,061 

£1,811,906 

£1,417B06 


The  Fire  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  England  in  1863 

ru  171,284. 

SWINTON  BOULT.  Secretary  to  the  Company. 
JOHN  ATKINS,  Rtedeat  Secretary,  Loaiion. 


nUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE. 

L/  No.  968,  for  AUGUST.  Price  2a  6d. 

(^MTXHTS : 

1.  Reynard  the  Fox. 

X  Wylder's  Hand.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  House  by 
the  Cburctm^.’  Part  IIL 

8.  Progress  of  Criticism. 

4.  Bella  Donna:  or,  the  Crou  before  the  Name.  A 

Romance.  Book  the  Second. 

5.  The  Aseassination  of  Fercival. 

6.  Summer  Novels. 

7.  Pictures  of  Irish  Life— Pagan  and  Early  Chriitian. 

8.  Doctor  Pentagram  on  Divers  Things. 

9.  A  Rhyminx  L^end  of  Shrewibury. 

10.  The  Irish  Church  before  Parliament. 

Dublin:  George  Herbert  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


MR  READE’S  NEW  POEM, 
ow  ready,  in  1  voL,  post  Svo,  with  Portrait  price  6s., 

HE  Laureate  wreath ;  and 

other  Poems. 

By  John  Edicuiid  Riadu. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  t 


North  British  and  mercantile 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EsUbKahed  1800. 

Ineorpoiutod  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of 
*  Parlisment. 

Aocttmnlatfd  and  Invasted  Funds,  18,122,888. 
Annual  Eerenne,  £488, 40L 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  granted  both  at  Uoma  and  in  Foreign  Countries 
oa  the  most  liberal  terma. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Every  facility  offered  to  Insurers. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Proftts  divided  among  the  Insurers 
on  the  participating  principle. 

The  new  Life  Bosinesa  transacted  ia  1863  as  follows : 
Policies.  Amount  Insured.  Premiums. 

1037  £768,884  £38,641  0  0 

Forms  of  proposal  and  every  informatioh  will  be  fnmiahod 
on  application  at  tha 

OmcKSi 

Londou . J18  Threadneedle  street. 

4  New  Bank  buildings,  Lothbury. 
West-End  Office :  8  Waterloo  place,  Pmlmall. 


THE  ALPINE  GUIDE. 

Now  ready,  in  post  Svo,  with  Key  Mu,  6  separate  Maps,  snd 
2  Panoramas  of  Summits  as  seen  from  Mont  Emilios  and 
from  the  Beeca  de  Nona,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS. 

By  John  Ball.  M.R.I.A,F.L  S.,  8K.,Ute  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  With  an  .Article  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps 
by  M.  E.  Dksok,  of  Neucbitel,  Member  of  various  Learnra 
Sixheties. 

Loudon:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  row. 


r-PHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

Jl  CCXIVIU  is  publUhed  THIS  DAY. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  with  6  Etchings  and  4  Woodents,  price  6s., 

Home  walks  and  HOLIDAY 

RAMBLES.  Bv  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.,  F.L.S. ; 
Antbor  of  *  British  Birds  in  their  Haunts,’  and  other  Works 
on  Natural  Hiatory. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoste  row . 


— .  CCXXVII.,  is  publUhed  THIS  DAY. 

CO.VTXHTS : 

I.  Austria. 

11.  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 

IIL  Glacial  Theories. 

IV.  Our  Colonial  System. 

V.  Wasbinaton  ming. 

VI.  Modem  SpiritoalUm. 

VII.  The  Nile— African  Diseoveries. 

VIII.  Sacred  Trees  and  F'lowers. 

IX  Rome  u  it  is. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  strset. 


Just  published,  with  8  coloured  Illustrations,  post  Svo, 
10a.  Sd.. 

npHE  north  DEVON  SCENERY 

JL  B(X)K.  By  Gxoaoa  Tuqwsll,  M.A.,  Oxon.  With  8 
coloured  Lithographie  llliutratiou  from  Draarings  by  Rev. 
H.  B.  Scoogall,  M. A.,  Cantab. 

London :  Stmpkin,  Marshall,  and  Ca  Ilfracombe:  J.  BanSeld. 


3  OCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A  16  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BUCKFRIARS, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

EatahlUhed  x.D.  1806. 

ACCUMULATED  FUND  .  £8,161.853  4s.*  Od. 

Copte  of  the  ANNUAL  REPORTS  and  BALANCE 
H£^  at  weU  aa  of  Uie  PERIODICAL  VALUATION 
(XXlUNTS,  TABLES  of  RATES,  and  every  information,  to 
e  obtained  on  appUcation  to  JOHN  (KIDDARD,  Actuary. 


INTENDED  HOTELS.  —  FRENCH 

REPORTS. -The  BUILDER  of  THIS  DAY,  price  4il., 
by  Post  6(L,  contains :  fine  View  and  Plan  of  l,angham 
Place  Hotel— French  R^rts  on  the  Exhibition— Kew  Gar¬ 
dens — Open  Spaces  (with  Illustrations)— National  Museum 
of  Architectura— On  Warkwortb  Hermitage— Work  and 
Overwork— Archmological  Excursions— Landlord  snd  Tenant 
— Weights  and  Meaaures  -  Co-operative  Societies  -  The  Lining 
'  I— Railway  Matters-^treet  Names  and  Nani  hers 


CfjConicleB  of  Carlingforti 

CHEAP  EDITION. 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

BUTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING 

in  Easy  Gradations,  upon  an  entirely  Original  Plan, 
by  which  Diuyllables  are  renaered  as  easy  as  Monosyllables. 
Fifty-first  Edition,  price  Is.  6d.  bound. 

BUTTER’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  SPELLING- 
BOOK  and  EXPOSITOR.  252od  Edition,  price  la.  6d. 
bonnd. 

BUTTER’S  GRADUAL  PRIMER.  Forty-fifth 

Edition,  price  6il. 

London :  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd. 


Thu  day  is  published, 

SALEM  CHAPEL. 

A. New  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL,  price  6t. 


of  Cisterns-  _  _  _ 

— EmbellUhment  of  St  Panl's  Cathedral— Church-buildiiig 
News— School-building  News,  Ac.  Office,  I  York  street. 
Covent  garden,  and  all  Books^ers. 


THl  ONLY  OVVICB  WOOSH  BONDS  AND  POUCIIS  OF 
OUARANTII  ABI  AOCIPTID  BT  THB  TIIBASDRT,  CUS¬ 
TOMS,  INLAND  BBVHNUX,  OKNBRAL  POST  OFPICK,  WAB, 
ADMIBALTT,  OOMl,  COLONIAL,  INDIA  AND  OTOBH 
OOVRBNMBNT  DBPABTMRNT8. 

The  EUROPEAN  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

DiaxcToia  in  London. 

Henry  Wickham  Wickham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
JohuCheetham,  Eaq.,  Stalybridge. 

John  Field,  Eaq.,  Waraford  court,  (Xty. 

Charles  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  WslsaU. 

Richard  F'raneia  George,  Eaq.,  Bath.  . 

Henry  H.  Harrison,  Mamiltou  place,  St  John’s  wood. 
Thomas  C.  Hayward,  Eaq.,  Miuories  and  Highbury. 

Joins  Uedgins,  Esn.,  (^vendish  Club. 


Lately  pnhluhed, 

THE  RECTOR;  and 
THE  DOCTOR’S  FAMILY. 
In  1  voU  poet  Svo,  price  10s.  fid. 


UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF 
THE  CITY  OP  LONDON. 

In  1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss., 

Memoranda,  references,  and 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  to  the  ROYAL  HOS¬ 
PITALS  of  the  CITY  of  LONDON.  Prepared  rnd  printed 
under  the  directions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Conncil.  appointed  in  relation  to  the  said  Hoapitals. 


De  porquet’s  standard 

FRENCH  BOOKS  :—  j 

DE  PORQUETS  FIRST  FRENCH  READING-! 
HOOK :  or.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Children.  With  Expla¬ 
natory  Note.  2t.  6d. 

PARISIAN  SPELLING-BOOK.  28.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  to  PARISIAN  PHRASE¬ 

OLOGY.  U.6d. 

PARISIAN  PHRASEOLOGY.  28.  6d. 

PRIilMIER  PAS,  in  FRENCH.  28.  6<L 
PETIT  VOCABULAIRE,  18.  6d. 

PETIT  VOCABULAIRE  and  FRENCH  GENDERS, 

printed  in  red  and  blue.  3s.  fid. 

DE  PORQUETS  SYSTEM  of  TEACHING 
F  RENCH.  Sa.  6d. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marahall,  and  Co.;  and  may  be  had  ef 
the  Author,  at  bis  Scholastic  Agency,  14  TaviMock  Btrcet, 
Corent  garden. 


OBiaiNALLT  rUBLIBHBD  IN  'BLACKWOODS  MAOAZIHH. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sou,  Edinburgh  Ind  London. 


Thii  day  ia  publiibed,  with  upwards  of  ISO  Woodcut 
lllutratioaa,  poet  Svo,  10a  fid., 

The  ANGLER-NATURALIST;  a 

Popular  History  of  Britiah  Fresh-water  F'iah,  with  an 
Uxplauuon  of  the  Kudiments  of  Ichthyology.  By  H.  Cuol- 
MonoKLkx  rxNKXLJ.,  Author  of  '  How  to  Spin  for  Pike,* 
Ac.,  he 


James  Edward  llcOouiieU,  Ca^  Wolverton. 

C.  W.  Reynolds,  Eaq.,  Itaton  mace,  Belgravia. 

Richard  Spooner,  Ew).,  late  her  Msjesty’a  Commiaaiouer  of 
Customs,  Bombay. 

H.  Wickham  Wicknam,  Eaq ,  M.P.  for  Bradford. 

Thomas  Winkworth,  Esq.,  Gresham  Cluh  and  (Mnonhury. 

J.  P.  Brown- Westhead,  1^.  M.P.  for  York. 

Saeurity  ia  provided  in  approved  cases  for  Officers  of  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Coouiarcial  hstablishments.  Public  Oimpanics, 
agiAiifai  (teporattona,  and  for  other  pisses  of  trust. 
lifiBAmursnes  mav  be  combined  wiih  Guarantee  on  advan- 


SIR  EVERARD’S  DAUGHTER,  a 

New  Novel,  by  J.  C.  JxxrruxaoM,  Author  of*  Live  it 
Down,'  now  ready,  in  post  Svo,  price  10a.  fid. 

London  :  Wm.  M.  Alien  and  Co.,  IS  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 


London :  Printed  by  CsAnLae  Bktkbjx,  of  High  atreet,  Pataev, 
at  his  PrinUujK-oSiee,  Number  Id  Little  PiUtcnty  etreet,  iu 
the  Pariah  of  St  James,  WcstmiiisUr,  in  the  County  ef 
Middleacz,  snd  pabliataed  by  UB->aaB  Laraaa,  uf  Number  * 
WrlUngtoo  etreet,  in  the  btraad,  ia  the  aforeeaid  County 
of  Middieaez,  at  Number  >  WelUngtoa  atreet  afotaoM.— 
Saturday,  July  26, 1043 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  price  7a., 

Mm  I C  H  E  L  E  T’S  new  work  *  LA 

e  80KC1ERE,'  The  Witch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  L  J.  TaoTTKa. 

London ;  Simpkin,  Man  ball,  and  Co,  Statloner’a-hall  oourt 


Forms  of  Proposal,  end  every  iaformation 
d  from  the  Chief  Offices,  8  Waterloo  pises, 
1 1  ud  80  Georgs  atrset,  Edinburgh. 


MarjvasM3N 


